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Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſff, 
Quique ſacerdotes ſancti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, & Phœbo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere mgrenda. 
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7s. S, among the dah Roman characterꝭ - = 
contained in theſe volumes, there is con- 

flantly interwoven ſome deſert Ptzort. of Jome of the 

Roman antiquities z it may not be improper ere 

to premiſe ta the readers $ conſideration the fre 

following obſervations on that laſt ſubject, 


The real preſent fate of theſe ruins of an- 
'quity, which are here mentioned, may be, found 
fully deſcribed in many books of travels, and 
accurately delineated in many collections of draw= 
ings and prints. 
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But as to their antient and uin frm) 
| the purpoſe and uſe for which they were firſt 
ergfira, who were their trut builders, and at 

2 | what 
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what time; all theſe queſtions are very often an- 
fivered with very great uncertainty. The nu- 

merous authors, who treat on theſe ſubjefts, very 
Srequently copy ado? zach other; and yet revih 
each concludes his diſſertation with ſome NT 
F the doubifulneſs of his own opinion, and of the 
incertitude of bis boten ſyſtem and hypotheſis of 


antiguil ies. 

a * 77 * N , C C7 
of the very great ny of this ant 
guarian ſcience at Rome, two inſtances will 
Kar 1 | be abur.dant 9 Jufietent. 


1. Even the great iriumphal column of " "Hl 
Aurelius bat been generally mi itaben for that of 
Antoninus Pius; nor ua. this miſtake thoroughly 
Cleared, till the, real column of Antoninus was 
lately found buried 1 the ruins 0 Monte 
Citotio, ....,.. - 
= | ha Wo 
_ R 1 Even a 1 tation of the great temple of 
Fupiter Capitolinus j is to this day diſputed by. the 
Roman antiquarians ; ſome arguing, that it bend 
an tbe eaſtern; others, that it flood on the den 
ſiuuinil wi the wo" 1 | 
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1 5 on which there is to this day. (or 
Pe #h « very lth) remai ining ame ants 

inſcription. of. theſe there tan hardly 1 be any 
dowbt.* Subh are on Traj an, the forum 
of News, ſeveral of . ee WY everal 
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Advertiement to. dhe Reader, 
15 er Per baus; fo 8 welehe this, thus in ge- 
ea, and in ibe "frft pages of . this \ Volume, 
rather than to be continually perplexing the young 
' Sudent wich the . confuſed diſputes of antrquartans 
on. the, ſeveral, ſeenes of "antiquity 2 Mi * 
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n —— * and ue fe- 
＋é!n!!! further. They my 
brwever, again. trat the reader to remember, that 
theſe wolumes.. were neuer Intended as any (hing 
Ur op accurate, wort either of Roman Hiograply, 
— #79 Roman ggg, They were compiled only 
n uſe of.children) py ly hind: of intre- 
 Guthion tothe fludy, of thoſe authors, who, have 
wrote on thoſe ſubjetts in an infinitely more inge- 


Wind, ample, compleat, . and erat manner. Ter 
even in the fudy of. theſe. authors, what, will the 
25 — He will ud. indeed much 
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Infiruftion, and much pleaſure : yet (oſpecialh if 
be compares different autbors )- his reſearches "will 


e conclude in great uncertainty. Nor can 
this be. otherwiſe : it being a neceſſary conſequence 
of the nature itſelf of all human works, Fur let 
the reader confider that no leſs than thirteen cen- 
turies are elapſed ſince Rome fell under the Gothic 
force : let him alſo further conſider, that, if the 
accounts of the Roman antiquities are full of 
fuch incertitudes and obſcurity, how great muſt 
be the darkneſs and confujion in the hiſtory of the 


other many ruins of till much more antient mag- 


nificence in many parts of Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Meſopotamia, Perſia, and India : the whole earth 
indeed is full of moſt firiking proofs of the truth 
of that ſolemn and inſtructive verſe, 


Man dieth; and all his works follow him. 


But the young reader will be taught to obſerve, 
that the inſtruction contained in this verſe is of 
4 double kind. For as all the terreſtial labour: 
of man, however great or beautiful, will thus 
indubitably follow his body into duſt and aſhes, 


and there gradually fink into utter and eternal 


oblivion; ſo, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain, 


certain, bur the rewards of bir celeæſtial vivtur 
will affo follow his fout to the re of 1201 
raption and immortality, and there even pribebly | 
continnally grow arid increaſe, ſbining for ever 
with new aaa era and brightening i 
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LA piled for the Uſe of Places of Edu- 
cation, particularly Weſtminſter School; 
in the Preface to which is the following Paſſage. 
* It may not be improper to add, that this 
Collection makes a' Part only of a larger 
<« Plan of Moral Inſtitution ; and that, al- 
though the Goſpel Morality may be eſteemed 
e abundantly ſufficient to lead our Minds to 
* Religious Perfection; yet there are Occa- 
* ſions and Seaſons, when other Syſtems may 
te be made ſubſervient to it, in advancing the 
« ſame great End. With this View two other 
e Works are preparing for the Preſs. The 
at One is a Courſe of Ethical Inſtitution; exem=- 
4 plified in the Life-of Socrates from the 


_ Greek Moraliſts ; particularly Xenophon and 
A 2 | wh Po. 


The PREFACE. 


«_ Plato. This is in Greet; and 1 for 


i Leſſons in the Upper Forms. The other 
« is in Engliſb; and is meant to give a Moral 
“ Hiſtory of the World, in ſetting forth the 
“ great and beneficent Actions of the illu- 
* Mop of gl Ages and Nations. 


Th Gree Work is fince publi ſhed, with * 
Title of Ex run rei. Tunpa ruc, five de-SOCRATE; 
in Uſum Scholz Regiz Wenne 
. | 6 


"The 8 Wark. was r deſigned on the following 
Plan : That is," to confift of four Parts; the 
firſt including the moſt. reſpettadle Characters of 
te Egyptian, Perſian, and other moſt antient 
Hiſtories; the. ſecond, thoſe of Greece, and of 
its Colonies; the third, thoſe of Rome, The 

fourth Part was intended to be ſubdivided into 
four. Sections: 1. Containing ſome of the moſt 
exalted Charafters in ſeveral of the principal 
idolatrous Nations, ſuch as India, China, Pe- 
ru, Sc. 2. Thoſe of the Mahometan World : 
3: and 4. The great Characters of Europe, be- 
fore and fince the Revival of Arts and Sciences. 
Some conſiderable Progreſs. has been made in each 
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| would moſt juſtly have been thought moſt un- 


The PREFACE. > 


of. the four Parts of this Work ; but the whole 
know not «what Time will be neceſſary for its 
Completion, nor indeed whether they ſhall be ever 
able to complete it; on this account therefore per- 
baps it may not be thought improper, if the ſe- 
veral Parts of it are publiſhed, as they are fi- 
niſbed, without waiting for the Completion of the 


As for the following Papers, (which anſiuer 
to the third Part of this extenſfve Work) the 
Compilers beg Pardon for the many Errors and 
the many Omiſſions in them; and ſhould be very 
glad to be aſſiſied in the Correction of theſe for a 


ſubſequent Edition. In the mean Time they humbly 


bope, that the Intention of the Work will plead 
in their Excuſe for their Preſumption in attempt- 
ing it. Happy are they, that their Names are 
nat af preſent, nor ever will be, publiſhed with 
it; as by. this Means they are enabled boldly ta 
de their Duty in this Work, by ſpeaking with 
Earneſineſs and Warmth on thoſe, whether com- 
mon, or whether more exalted Dottrines, of which 
(if their Names had not been concealed) they 


worthy 
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worthy. ever to pretend or to preſume r be \ the 
Teachers. Mhey all humbly bope, ur ſoms furt. 
Excuſe for the wery imper for? Manner, in which 


ſeveral of the CharaFers in the following Papert 


are\ drawn up) that it will be conflaered ; Heat 
the Ttention of furh a Volume us bit, is not 't9 
pretend ro give the Public a Set of #hd great 
Charaters of Rome completely delineated; (Sus. 
. jetts worthy of a far more noble Pen J) but only 
to repreſent ſome few of the principal Parts of 
each Gharatter ta the Young Readers, in ſuch a 
Manner, and in ſuch a Light, as may perhaps ſerve 
to excite them to a further Study, nor only of the 
Roman Antiquities m general, but in particular 
of thoſe Hiſtorical and Biographical Authors, 
from whoſe Warks the Materials of” the following 
Papers are indeed very imper fettly * * 
e eee . a 


90 tao ſmall Wan are Au i into o fo 
Boots; <ohich in ſome Meaſure anſwer to fix re- 
markable Periods of the Roman Hiſtory. The 
firſt > Book contains ſome few off the great Ca- 
ratters "which appeared in the \ early Ages 
Rome, dbun to the Times of \the" firſt Punic 
1 90 d ee dnl 0 the Times e 
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LN or of the fir bloody Civil Diſon- 


The third is relative ta the diſmal Times 
of 'f the Coil Wars, and ends with the Republic, 
The fourth begins and ends with the Government 


of the Cæſarean Family. . The principal Subjects 


of the' fifth are the Virtues of the far more noble 
Family of the Antonines. The fixth relates to 
the. Decline, and concludes with the Fall of Rome 


Theſe fix Books contain together two and forty 
Chapters: A Circumſtance, which perhaps may 
be of ſome ſmall Convenience in thoſe Places of 
Education, the Preceptors of which may con- 
deſcend to favour this Work ; that being the 
very Number of Weeks in the Year, during which 
the Schools are generally attended, excluſive of the 
ten Weeks of Holidays at Chriſtmas, Whitſun- 
tide, &c, I is therefore humbly ſubmitted to 
the proper Judges, whether or no, ſome ſmall 
Part of ſome one Day in each Week might not 
be employed, either in reading, tranſlating, or 
making ſome Theme or Declamation (as may by 
them be judged moſt proper) on ſome ſmall Part 
or Extract of one of theſe two and forty Chapters; 
fo as to go through theſe ſmall Volumes regularly 

| once 


vii The PREFACE. 
oftce within the Space of the Year, without giving 


any confiderable Interruption to the other, and | 


perbaps much better, n 
Scholars. | 


21 „ n fir the Sake of the ſame Young 
Readers, here declared, that the Profits of the 
Bale of this Book (if any) will be totally ap- 


plied to the Benefit of the Infirmary or * 
at Weſtminſter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T was in the Spring of one of the Vears, 
55 which have elapſed ſince the Beginning 

of this Century, that three young Eng- 
liſhmen met together at Rome; and with them a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, who 
had attended one of theſe young Gentlemen at 
School, at the Univerſity, and on his Travels; 
as his Tutor indeed, but always behaving to 
him with the mingled Affection of a Parent 
and Companion. They had now paſſed in the 


| moſt friendly and agreeable Manner upwards . 


of three Months, in ſurveying together the An- 
tiquities, Paintings, Sculptures, &c. of that 
wonderful City; when, after taking an After- 
noon's Walk in the Gardens of the Cor/int Pa- 
lace ( ſituated on the Janiculan Mount, near 
the Place where once was the Villa Martialis *) 

Vor. I. B they 


Hic ſeptem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet æſlimare Romam 
Albanos quegue, Tuſculosque colles, &C. 
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they ſat down on the Side of that woody Hill 
within the Sound of the great Caſcade of Monte 
Aureo; and with great Pleaſure ſurveyed from 
thence the Magnificence of Rome, which filled 
all the Valley below them, appearing then to 
the greateſt Advantage by the Reflection of 


the ſetting Sun on the ſhining Domes of fo 


many Churches, and on the darker Arches of 
ſuch noble Ruins, intermingled with Groves 
of Cypreſs. 


young Gentlemen, that the great Road to Rome 


had been down the Side of this Hill, that 


Foreigners (who come hither from all Re- 


gions) might, even before their entering the 
Gates, have ſuch a Proſpect of the Splendor 


of this City? How little would they then re- 
gret the F atigue of their long Journey, even 


if they came from as diſtant Regions as two 


Cavaliers, 'whom -I met laſt Night at a Con- 


verſation, one the Son of a Muſcovite Noble- 
man, the other a Spaniard from the Colony 
„„ 4k. | 


Ir ſeems, replied another of the Company, 
to be a * rn — this Cup 
| . that 


Mronr it not be wiſhed, ſaid one of the 
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ing to it Foreigners from the moſt diſtant Parts 
of the World. I remember, with great Plea- 
ſure, that Epigram of Martial, which we learnt 
together at Weſtminſter ; and which was wrote 


in Honour of Tituss Amphitheatre, the ma- 


jeſtic Ruins of which we now ſee from hence 
ſtill, towering above the higheſt Cypreſſes on 
the Palatine Hill. 


| Que tam ſepoſita eſt, que gens tam barbara, Ceſar, 
Ex qua ſpeftator non fit in urbe tua? 
Venit ab Orpheo cultor Rhodopeius Heme + 
Venit & epoto Sarmata paſtus equo : 
Et qui prima bibit deprenſi flumina Nili, 
Et quem ſupreme Tethyos unda ferit. 
Feſtinavit Arabs : feſtinavere Sabi ; 
Et Cilices. nimbis hic maduere fuis. 
Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambr1 ; 
Atque aliter tortis crinibus Mthiopes. 
Vox diverſa ſonat : populorum eſt vox tamen una, 
Cum verus patrie diceris eſſe pater. 


Even now, though all the Dominion and fo 


great Part of the Glory of Rome is loſt, yet its 
attractive Influence ſeems to be rather extended 
than contracted. The modern Romans have 


Reaſon, ſurely, for their common Proverb, 


That 
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that it ſhould always have the Power of draws 
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That the Walls of their City are built of Load- 
ſtone. What earneſt Impatience did we all feel 
in our laſt Day's Journey, when arrived at the 
Field of Cincinnatus , within a few Miles of 
Rome? And with what Pain ſhall we all, I 
am afraid, take Leave of this happy Place ? 
| You particularly, my dear Friends, who are 
each of you ſo much better qualified than 
myſelf for entering into the great and noble 
Pleaſures of this City. Though ignorant-my- 
ſelf, yet I rejoyce in the Taſte of Muſic of 
one, in the Study of Architecture of ano- 
ther of this Company. Above all, how do I 
love to hear the Converſation of thoſe, who are 
capable of underſtanding and explaining the 
great Merits and Perfections of thoſe Wonders 
in modern Painting and antient Sculpture, in 
which almoſt every great Edifice in Rome is 
ſaid to be ſtill (notwithſtanding the vaſt Num- 
bers exported) far richer than many of the 
principal Cities of the World? But among 
all the Sciences which afford ſuch a Satisfac- 
tion to a Traveller, when arrived on - theſe 
Banks of the Tiber, there is none (as I have 
heard my Tutor Crito obſerve) equal to that 
of . This, to my Comfort, immediate- 


ly 


0 7 orre di Cincinnato, between two and 3 Miles diſtant 
from Rome. 


INTRODUCTION. * 
ly affects us all; for we all have, from our ear- 
lieſt Childhood, been continually hearing or 
reading ſomething of Rome : And now, what 
various Scenes of its Hiſtory open here to our 
Memory? And that, not only in viſiting the va- 
rious principal Antiquities, for almoſt every 
object, every Spot around us, is hiſtorical, and 
poetical too, in the higheſt Degree. 


I sX0ULD be very inſenſible of my Happi- 
neſs, ſaid Crito, (by which Name, the Clergy- 
man who attended theſe Youths, will be diſ- 
tinguiſhed in theſe Papers) and very ungrate- 
ful too, if I did not take all Opportunities to 
own, both here and in my Letters to England, 
the very great Pleaſure which I have received 
in viſiting this City, with three ſuch agrecable 
Companions. The Vivacity of your more. 
youthful Imaginations, and freſher Memory of 
the Hiſtorians and. Poets of antient Rome, have 
greatly enlivened, and not a little illuſtrated 
every Object, which 1 have here ſeen. This 
Pleaſure, and this Inſtruction, have been con- 
tinually every Day encreaſing even from that 
firſt Morning, on which you began your Courſe 
of Antiquities, by making the Circuit of the 


Palatine Valley, in Company with the hoſpitable 7 757 


| B 3 Evander 
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Evander and pious Æneas: (viz. An. 8. 406.) 
Sure am I, that I ſhall always think of that 


Day, and of that Walk, with Pleaſure. How 


often ſhall I in particular recolle& the Satis- 
faction we then felt on entering the firſt Ro- 
man Ruin, which we viſited? I mean, that 
antient Temple of Romulus, ſituated at the 
Foot of Mount Palatine, and on the very Spot 
where the She-wolf gaye her Milk to the two 
_ deſerted Infants, where even the wildeſt of 
| Beaſts ſhewed ſuch Pity. What Happineſs 
and Glory would it have been for Rome, if 
' ſhe too had ſweetened her ſavage Temper ; 
and always, even in the Height of her Grandeur, 
mmitated that Benevolence and Compaſſion, to 

| which the owed E 
Founders? 


How much fweeter is the national nd 
lent Character of e 98 


Iktt is true, indeed, dt in almoſt all the Auer 
the long Hiſtory of Rome, in all the Times both 
of its Adverſities and Proſperities, ſome exalted 
Characters may be found, ſome great Examples 
of Benevolence, Generoſity, and of other Vir- 
tues, as well as of Fortitude. Give me leave, 
1 2 Gentle- 


* 
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Gentlemen, to make a Propoſal to you. You 
intend ſtill to ſtay five or ſix Weeks longer at 
Rome, which Time you intend to employ in 
taking a ſecond View of the ſeveral Scenes of 
this great Theatre of Antiquities : Shall I take 
the Liberty to propoſe to you, to conſider and 


examine theſe in the Light in which my good 


young Pupil has conſidered moſt of the prin- 


.cipal Places through which he has paſſed in 


his Way from England hither ? Wherever he 
has for any Time reſided, he has conſtantly 
taken that Opportunity, not only of refreſhing 
his Memory in the principal Events of the 
public Hiſtory of that City, or State, but alſo 
of reading, on the Spot, the beſt Memoirs 
which he could find of the Lives and Cha- 
racers of the greateſt and beſt Men, that ever 
adorned that Country. While at Genoe, he 
thus kept Company with that great Patriot 


Andrew Doria; while at Florence, with Lo- 


renzo the Magnificent, and Coſmo de Medicis, 


| thoſe Fathers of all Arts and Sciences, thoſe 


Fathers of the Poor, thoſe Fathers of their 
Country, and Patrons of Peace“. My dear 
Pupil's ſtudious Hours being thus employed, 

8 B 4 | you 


Some ſhort Account of the Characters of theſe two illu- 
Rrious Florentines is inſerted in the Appendix to this Volume, 


vii INTRODUCTION, 
you will eaſily conceive what Pleaſure and 
Advantage it muſt be to him, when in Com- 
pany with the Natives he found the Conver- 
fation turn on theſe very Characters, and, when 
in ſurveying the Curioſities of the Places, he 
not only thought himſelf continually: treading 
in their Steps, but frequently met with Mo- 
numents and Memorials of their exalted Me- 
rit. As ſoon as we had crofſed the Britiſh 
Channel, (the ſmooth Seas, and ſerene Sky, 
the bright Sun, and moſt | proſperous Gales of 
which Voyage, were ſurely no improper Em- 
blems, or falſe Omens, of the Happineſs with 
which every Part of our enſuing Travels has 
been fo remarkably bleſſed) he immediately 
viſited, with the greateſt Pleaſure, thoſe Places, 
which are ſo celebrated in the Hiſtories of the 
firſt Prince of Orange, of Jean de Witt, and 
Barnevelt, and of all the other Heroes and 
Patriots of the Seventeen Provinces ; among 
theſe giving his peculiar Attention to the Phy- 
ſic Garden at Leyden, the late Seat of Study 
of the humane and religious Boerhagve; and 
to the Carpenter's Yard near Amſterdam, the 
moſt glorious Habitation of Peter the Great. 
With fimilar Raptures he viewed in France 
the Tombs of Colbert and of Catinat ; the Se- 

#4 | pulchres 
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pulchres of Preſident Mols, and of Gueſelzn, 


joined to that of his worthy Maſter, Charles 


the Wiſe; the' Field' in Lombardy, where 
Bayard ; the Field near Straſburg, where Tu- 
renne fell. With fimilar Reverence did I alſo 
{though I hope always duly ſenſible and mind- 
ful of the great true Merit of many eccleſiaſti- 
cal Britiſh Characters) then viſit, with my 
Pupil, the Churches where Suger and Fenelon 
ſo often prayed for their Country, I mean 
thoſe of St. Dennis and Cambray ; the Church 
of Melanctbon, that beſt tempered Reformer 
at Wittenberg; the Hoſpital of Paris, where 
the Biſhop of Bellay died ; the Tomb of Eraf- 
mus at Baſil, and his Statue at Rotterdam ; the 
ſtudious Cell of Fra. Paole at Venice; the do- 
meſtic Chapel and Peſthouſe of the excellent 
Borromes at Milan; and the Sepulchre of his 
Imitator the good Biſhop at Marſeilles, the. In- 
ſcription on which laſt is already kiſſed away 
by the grateful People, If this my dear Pupil 
and Friend, my dear Fellow-Student and Fel- 
low-Traveller, was not preſent, I would add, 
that he has thus made almoſt eyery Stage of 
his Travels a Part of one continued Courſe of 
the Study of Goodneſs as well as Wiſdom : 
He muſt give me leave to add, (though he 

bluſhes 


: \ 
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| bluſhes ſo much) that I hope this Study, thus 


deeply imprinted on both our Minds, will be- 
come indelible, and make us return at laſt to 
our Country both better Men. 


As to the Roman Hiſtory, it is certain, there is 
no Place in the World where it can be ſtudied 
with ſuch Pleaſure, Spirit, and Advantage, as 
here. Such a Study, in this Place, (if it was only 
a Refreſhment of the Memory, as to the princi- 
pal Events) would make every Day which Fo- 


'-  reigners paſs here, ſtill much more agreeable 


to. them. But however this may be, ſurely 
we muſt not leave Rome without having con- 
ſidered. a little, while on the Spot, thoſe Cha- 
racters which, in our diſtant Countries, we have 
been taught from our Infancy ſo much to ad- 
mire; or without having reſpectfully viſited 
whatever here can be looked upon as any Kind 
of Monument of their Memories *. In vi- 
® Naturine nobis datum dicam an errore quodam, ut cum 
ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus 
multùm eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, quam fi quando eorum 
ipſorum aut facta audiamus, aut ſcriptum aliquod legamus ? 
elut ego nunc moveor. Venit _ _— — — in men · 
tem, accepimus primum iſputare ſolitum: cujus 
etiam illi hortuli ng non memoriam ſolum mihi . 
ſed ipfum videntur in conſpectu meo hic ponere. Hic Speuſip- 
z hic Xenocrates ; hic ejus auditor Polemo, cujus ipſa 5 

| Efto fuit, quam videmus. Equidem etiam Curiam noſtram 
(hoſtiliam dico, non hanc novam qua mihi minor videtur, 
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ſiting theſe, we ſhall neceſſarily review all the 
other Antiquities 3 (they lig ſo mixed together.) 
But by making theſe the principal Objects of 
our Attention, we ſhall certainly be much 
more nobly employed, than if we ſtudied only 
to gratify our Curioſity in general; our Minds 
will daily grow great by convetſing with theſe 
great Ideas; and you, Sir, will be affiſted | 
(this he faid, and with a kind Smile toox 
hold of the Hand of one of the other young 
Gentlemen) in carrying home with you, not 
only a very fine Collection of Antiques on 
Cornelian, but (what will be of much more 
Conſequence to your Country, and much more, 
I am ſure, deſired by yourſelf) a Set of the beſt 
Roman Virtues, deeply engraven on your Heart. 


As what I have taken the Liberty to 


propoſe, ſeems to be not diſagreeable to thꝭ gr! 


Company, I will own that I have already 


drawn up ſome Papers on thoſe Characters 


which appeared to me ſome of the greateſt 
and beſt of the Roman Hiſtory, and I ſhould 
be very glad of each of your Opinions on them. 
If there is no Objection, ſhall we begin this 

Tour 


7 eſt major) ſolebam intuens, Scipionem, Cato 
ælium, noſtrum vero imprimis avum cogitare. Tanta vis ef 
admonitionis in locis, ut non fine cauſa ex his mes oriæ deducta 
fit diſciplina, Cicero de Finibus, lib. v. ſub initio. 
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Tour to-morrow Morning ? Shall we begin it 
with viſiting the Abode and favourite Seat of 

Meditation of that great and good Man, near 
whoſe Sepulchre we are now converſing ? Fiat 


bono omine! I mean Numa, that true Father. 


and Founder of this City. 
Romulus, indeed, was the firſt who rebuilt 


che Town of Evander on that little Hill on 


our Right: But it was Numa, that peaceful 
Legiſlator, who wiſely and benevolently formed 
the Laws, Religion, and Manners of this People; 
and was the real Founder of all the beſt, the 
moſt uſeful, and noble Virtues of the Roma 
Nation“. | | 5 
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+ _'® Twice in every Year there is held in theſe Gardens of the 
Corfini Palace an Aſſembly of the moſt learned and principal 
Perſons in Rome, as well as the foreign Ambaſſadors then re- 
ident. Before this Company are publicly recited (in the Man- 
ner of the antient Recitations of Poets in the Times of the Old 
Empire) ſeveral Compoſitions in Verſe and Proſe, particularly 
in the former. This Aſſembly. is called by the Name of 2ui- 
rim : the. Subject of the Orations and Poems being chiefly 
. Panegyrics on ſome of the exalted Characters of the antient 
Roman Hiſtory. Numa, on whoſe Sepulchre they almoſt ſtand, 
_— remembered there with particular Honour. 

There is another Aſſembly of the ſame Kind, called that of 
the Arcades, which met originally in the Gardens on the Pala- 
tine Hill, but, now is removed to ſome other Gardens on the 
TFanicul * n | 
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Being ſome of the 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


IN THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FIRST Day's CONVERSATION. 


It Ver, & Venus; & veris prenuncius ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter : 
Flora quibus mater preſpergens ante viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis, & oloribus opplet. 


WEXKUCH was the beauty and ſweetneſs of 


1 8 che ſpring, ſuch the ſerenity. of the 
morning of the firſt of May, when this 
company of friends met in the Via Sacra, 


at the temple of Peace. 


THEY 
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Tusv there took coach, and paſſing through 
the arches of Titus and Conſtantine, went on for 


two or three miles between the gardens and vine- 
yards, which cover the deſerted C:zlian on the left 
hand, and mount Palatine, the Circus Maximus, 
and Aventine hill, on the right. Having at length 
paſſed the old gates and walls of Rome, they pro- 
ceeded on the ſilent and ſolitary Appian Way, as 
far as the ſepulchre of Scipio. They then turned 
. down a narrow lane on the left, which ſoon brought 
| them to ſome retired meadows, through which a 
little brook, formerly the celebrated ſtream of 


Almon, winded its courſe. 


How happy, ſaid one. of the company, would 
ſome of our young Engliſh poetical friends be, if 
they had ſo near a proſpect of the walls of Rome, 
as we have at preſent? But how would their heart 
and genius be warmed, when told, as we were ſome 
weeks paſt, that on this very field ſtood the camp 

of Coriolanus, and that the antient ſmall temple 
before us in the middle of this meadow (the temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris) was the very ſpot, where 
the mild and meek virtues of the Roman matrons 

delivered their country from that imminent de- 
ſtruction, which neither the policy of the Senate, 
nor the power of the Roman army could avert. 
With what care ought that building to be pre- 
ſerved from the further 1 injuries of time? It is 
74444 ſtill, 


* - 


e 
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ſtill, indeed, as to its roofs and walls, entire, but 


quite. neglected. Surely it would be for the ho- 
nour of the modern Roman matrons, if, by a ſmall 


ſubſcription, they would repair and ornament a 


building, whick is ſo noble a monument of. their 
antient merit. | 


Tur cuſtom of the antient Romans, replied 
another of the company, in erecting a temple on 
the ſpot where they obtained ſuch a deliverance, 
ſeems to be a great mark of their wiſdom, as 


well as of their piety and gratitude. I ſhould be 


glad of Crito's opinion, whether it might not be 
wiſhed that ſome cuſtom of the ſame kind was 
obſerved in other, countries. I own I never paſſed 
by the ſide of Running-Mede, near Windſor, without 


_ wiſhing, that that meadow was ornamented by 


ſome ſuch monument. 


TAI converſation was here interrupted by the 
ſound of ſome rural muſic. The coach ſtopt at 
the entrance of a ſmall valley, and the company, 
on getting out, found themſelves in a circle of 
ruſtics in their holiday - clothes, crowned with 
garlands of flowers, and in the height of gaiety 
and dancing. On enquiring the reaſon of fo 
much feſtivity in ſo ſolitary a place, no further 
information could be obtained than that it was an 


antient immemorial cuſtom, of the origin and 


reaſon * which they were all ignorant. But Crito 


. reaſon 
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' reminded the company of what the Antiquarian 
had faid on their firſt viſit to this valley; That 
this valley being the Egerian valley of Numa, the 
antient Romans had, in honour of his memory, 
appointed an annual feſtival to be kept on this 
very fpot, on the calends of May; which cere- 
mony was ſtill (conſtantly every year) obſerved *, 
though more than four and twenty centuries had 
| lapſed ſince the bleſſed reign of that father of 


his people. 


Trts accident did not a little contribute to 
encreaſe/ the chearfulneſs of the company. After 
having, for ſome time, looked with good-natured 
pleaſure on the dance and joy of theſe peaſants, 
they walked on through the verdant (though very 
wild and deſolate) valley which lay before them, 
and which leads to the grotto of Numa. On the 
right is a ſmall riſing ground covered with vines, on 
' which is till remaining, almoſt entire, the antient 
temple generally ſuppoſed to be that which was 
dedicated, on this ſpot, to Silence and the Muſes t- 
At the foot of this hillock is the grotto, which alſo 
is in great meaſure ſtill entire. In a niche in the 
wall fronting the entrance, there are ſtill the re- 
| | mains 
* 
FO caches: ng of te pets in the pre Ma, 1 Ne 
nerally on the firſt holiday in that month, which releaſes them 
from their country labours. 


I It is at preſent uſed as a _ and dedicated to one of 
the Chriſtian ſaints. 


TSA 
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mains of an antique ſtatue, though much disfi- 
gured. On each ſide of the grotto, which is ſquare, 
are three empty niches: the floor is covered with 
water; a moſt plentiful ſpring of the cleareſt, ſofteſt 
and ſweeteſt water, called by the peaſants La Fontana 
Bella, riſing in one corner of the grot, and mur- 


muring over the pavement among the many frag - 
ments fallen from the roof, and ſeveral revered 


capitals of marble columns. 


Egeria eſt, que præbet aquas, Dea Grata FEY 
fila Nume conjux, conſiliumgue fuit. Ovid. 


time theſe lines, one of the young 
gentlemen ſtooped down and took a large draught 
of this Roman Helicon: another wiſhed for ſome 
milk and wine to make libations: the third ga- 
thered an handful of violets from the banks at the 
entrance of the cave, and ſcattered them on the 
water; rapture gliſtehing in his eyes. Crito looked 
on the laſt of theſe (his pupil) with great earneſt- 
neſs; tears of joy were ſwelling in his eyes too, 


when the company reminded him of the papers 


which he mentioned yeſterday. He immediately ſat 
down under the ſhade of an agedolive-trec,ahd began 
to read as follows; making ho furthet preface, than 
that if any thing in the following paper ſeemed to 
be too highly and warmly expreſſed, they muſt be 
defired to attribute it not to him, bur to the author 

Vo t. I. C | from 
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dom whom it uns chiefly extrafted, that. is Pla- 
zarch, who ſo ardently loved and almoſt wierd te | 
ä * * 


N N A. 


UMA- was barn at Cures, one of the capital l 
eities of that country of the Sabines, the lofty | 
A of which we have ſo often admired in 
the proſpects from the Roman Campania. 


- Hz was by nature excellently diſpoſed to virtue 

and this diſpoſition was highly improved]; firſt, by 
a good education in his youth; and afterwards, 
by his moral philoſophic ſtudies, which he was 
ſo happy as 1 to. continue during * 


* is alſo 3 ney that ſome ad- 
verkities, (thoſe perhaps bef leſſons in a princely | 
education) which Numa underwent in the early 
part of his life, were moſt highly ſerviceable to 
him, in Perfecting his ſo excellent frame of mind, | 


By the j joint aſſiſtance of all theſe ſeveral means, 
his breaſt is ſaid to have been purified, not only 
from thoſe paſſions, which are univerſally conſi- 
dered as vile and mean, but alſo from thoſe, which 
by the world are ſometimes falſely called virtues. 


 WaiLz 
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u- * WII he was yet a private perſon, and re- 
the ding at his country-ſeat at Cures, never was there 

ay thing like a complaint heard in his neighbour- 
hood of his avarice, pride, or oppreſſion of the 
poor; nor ever in his houſe were there any marks 
to be ſeen either of falſe indulgence (reupy), or 
wrong expence (Tourune). His time and his in- 
duſtry were conſtantly employed in (that greateſt 
felicity) an uninterrupted chain of never- ceaſing 
good actions. It is remarked, that he was in par- 
ticular always ready to aſſiſt all his country neigh- 
bours, either as a faithful and ſenſible counſellor 
to them in their private affairs, or in the office of 
an impartial judge, and kind reconciler, between 
them. The few hours, which theſe employments 
daily left to his own leiſure, were not paſſed in 
idle amuſements or pleaſures, nor in ſchemes of 
acquiring further wealth to himſelf, but conſe- 
crated to. thoſe exalted ſtudies, which are the 
worthieſt objects of the nobleſt faculties of the 
human mind; and to that work, which is the moſt 


0 fublime exerciſe of them; the worſhip of the great 
* Tux reputation (which was the natural conſe- 
nly quence of ſuch behaviour) induced Tatius (then 
alt the chief of the Sabines, and who even ſhared the 
ich ſovereignty of this city) to offer to Numa his 
8. — in marriage; which offer he was ſo happy 
ILE -C 2 28 
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as to ſee accepted. But this honourable alliance 


did not in the leaſt affect the mind of Numa with Þ 
pride: he declined living in his father-in-law's | 
ſtate: he continued ſtill to make his country neigh- # 
bours happy by his reſidence among them, and 
there to protect and nurſe the old age of his dear i 


father Pomponius. 


| Sour years afterwards, upon the death of his 


wife, he retired {till further from the world: he 


viſited but ſeldom even his neighbouring town of | 


Cures; paſſing moſt of his time in ſolitary country 
walks, ſometimes, among conſecrated groves and 


meadows, ſometimes in the moſt deſart places to 
which he could retire: And this not from any 


melancholy turn of mind, but (as Plutarch re- 


marks) becauſe he had the happineſs of dail7 


growing more and more acquainted with a ſociety 
far ſuperior to that of mankind ; a ſociety far more 
reſpectable and holy; the ſociety of the Deity ; 
who ſeemed indeed to pour upon him continually 
the moſt abundant felicity of heart, enlightening 
his mind, and filling it with heavenly knowledge. 
Nor is it ſtrange, according to Plutarch's obſerva- 
tion, that the Deity ſhould be thus pleaſed to dwell 
with ſuch as are moſt eminently virtuous, or con- 
deſcend to communicate itſelf to them, encreaſing 
thus their virtues every day ſtill more and more, 
and inſpiring into their breaſts the deſigns of all 


their future great and good actions. 
I MusT 
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- I uvsr deſire (ſaid Crito here interrupting him- 
ſelf) that you will always make proper allowances 

in your reflections on every thing of this kind, 
which in this courſe of lectures I may have the 
pleaſure of reading to you. I am very ſenſible, 
that it is the hiſtory of an Heathen nation, on 
which we are now entering: and in particular that 
the character now under conſideration is that of 
Numa, not that of his royal contemporary, (to 
whom theſe ſentiments might more fully and pro- 
perly be applied) the truly devout Hezekiab. 


Bur to proceed. Numa was living in ſuch re- 
tirement, and now in the fortieth year of his age, 
when he was viſited by embaſſadors from Rome, 
offering him the throne which was then vacant, 
and to which he had been elected by the unanimous 
voice of all the inhabitants of this city.—Numa with 
ſincerity declined this offer: it being his real opinion, 
that he was not the proper perſon for filling that ſta- 
tion. Rome had from its firſt foundation been con- 
tinually breathing the moſt warlike ſpirit, conti- 
nually deſirous of ſome new military enterpriſe. 
Whereas he, whom they now ſo unexpectedly had 
choſen for their ſovereign, was a perſon of the 
moſt oppoſite diſpoſition ; a lover of peace, retire-. 
ment, and ſtudy; and a companion, not of mili- 
tary men, but of thoſe who paſſed their lives in 
the quiet occupations. of agriculture or paſturage ; 

9 and 
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and who never aſſembled together, but to contrĩ- 2 
bute to their mutual chearfulneſs and happineſs, | | 
or to honour the gods on their feſtivals by their | 
vocal or inſtrumental muſic aſcending together to 
heaven in one united harmony. But on the other 
hand it was repreſented, that perhaps theſe were 
the very reaſons, which ought to influence him to 
the' acceptance of this high and important office : 
that perhaps providence was now willing to call 
into public practice that virtue and wiſdom, with 
which it had ſo long inſpired him in private life; 
and to uſe him as an inſtrument for gradually 
ſoftening the fierce temper. of that warkke nation, 
bending it under the mid and benign yoke of 
religion, bleſſing it by the inſtitution and execu - 
tion of good laws, and crowning it and all its 
neighbouring nations with peace and with all the 
other bleſſings, which would flow from the govern- 
ment, and ſtill more abundantly from the example 
of ſuch a ſovereign : that on the whale, it was very 
well knewn, that Numa would not be induced to 
accept of this offer of the crown, from any con- 
- fideration of intereſt ; (the royal income being no 
temptation to ſo wiſe a perſon, who was ſo happy 
and contented with his own moderate fortune) nor 
from any deſire of that glory, which attends power 
and dominion ; (he being already ſurrounded with 
a much ſuperior glory, the glory of virtue) but 
that it was alſo as generally hoped, that he would 
, not 


-, 
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ntrĩi- = decline an office which would open to ſo wiſe 
nels. and good a man ſo large a field for great and 
their | n 
r to 8 — 

ther 72 e 
Vere On thek motives he a ! the 3 — 
1 to and immediately exerted himſelf; —I beg pardon 
ice : for inteftupting you; ſaid one of the young gentlẽ- 
call men s Cle, but J cannot help expreſſing the 
rith ſatisfäction; which I felt when on my return home 
fe z laſt night, I took up your Baſſuers Univerſal = 
ally Hiſtory, and found mention made there of 4 
on, ſoveregn contemporary to Numa, whoſe hiſtorys 


8, 


ſeemed to bear # great feſemblance to this. I meat 
Dejoces,' the fiſt ſodereign of the great Medium 
empire Who, when that! nation was in great con- 
| own pc -wis elected to the cromm; anÞ 
that for the ſake of his eminent virtues q thougr. 
they were, Ffuppoſe} fa inferior to theſe of Nm 


But pray nya Wy ler me er ar. 
longer. * en * 
89921 N | A 


On theſe motives "ON accepted als govern- 
ment, | and imtediately exerted himſelf in the great 
duties of it. It is moſt highly obſervable, © that 
the noble objects to which he uniformly directed all 
the labours of hits long reign, were theſe two N * 
IP 1 be encouragement of — 75 
2. Me miainitaining of peace. 4 
WHY C4 r. Is 
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1. Ix attending the public worſhip, he himſelf 
gave to all his people, and to all his court, a con- 
ſtant and moſt affecting example of piety. He 


ſtudied ta make the ſpirit of religion appear amiahle 


to them all, though at the ſame time he took the 


utmoſt care not to diminiſh' from its awfulneſs; 


viſeſt men were ſubject to great errors in religion, 


but by the united means both of its ſweetneſs and 


of its majeſty; to captivate and convert the hearts 
of all his ſubjects. It is not to be ſuppaſed, but 
that in thoſe dark and barbarous ages, even the 


as well as to great ſuperſtitions; nor are we to 
wonder but to lament, that the piety of Numa was 


thus unhappily ſo very much obſcured : it is how-. 


ever greatly to his hanour, that during his reign 


no bloody ſacrifices were ſeen in any of the temples 
of Rome, (oblations of corn, and libations of liquors 


nere chen the only facrifices) nor any image or 


idolatrous repreſentation of the Deity. If any 


5 emblem of the ſupreme nature was then allowed, 


it was only that of fire or light, according to the 
5 * Me oriental 9 


4. Nexy yo te encourgement of public piety, 
Nane yas attentive to that of agriculture, that 
happy general employment, which at the ſame time 


that it frees mankind from the neceſſity of bad 


actions for their ſupport, and from the miſery of 
mutual rapine, yet leaves and encourages in all its 
5 Pro- 


5 0a 17 1 


* 
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profeſſors, a proper ſpirit and ſtrength for the de.. 
fence of their liberty, and of their ſeveral properties, 
By theſe united means of religion and of induſtrious 
agriculture, he pacified and quieted the. minds of 
his people; he introduced the greateſt tranquility 
and order, and in general a ſtrong ſenſe and love of 
mutual juſtice and moderation, among the rough 
and fierce inhabitants of this city, which very few 
years before, was little better than a collection af 
robbers and murderers. Nor were theſe bleſſings 
confined to the times of Numa. The ſpirit of 
tranquility ſeems indeed to have expired with him, 
but the ſpirit of religion and of agriculture long 
ſurvived. It is true, that the ſucceeding kings and 
governors of Rome, who were ſo much inferior to 


Numa, both in wiſdom and gaodneſs, gradually 


- deſtroyed great part of theſe and other his noble 


bath. political, and religious inſtitutions ; but yet 
much remained unhurt both by time and violence, 
and continued the greateſt bleſſing and honour to 
the Roman nation for ſeveral centuries. - | 


Sven was the reign of Numa, in relation to his 
care of the public tranquility at home. As to 
peace with other. ſtates, he conſtantly preſerved it_ 
inviolable ; he endeavoured alſo to extend that 
greateſt of bleſſings to ſucceeding ages. But 

through 


This glorious intention of Numa is manifeſt from his in- 
itutions of temples and of public divine honours to fag god, 
k 41 Er mie 
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through the whole length of the Roman hiſtory; {| 
no part is to be found equal in this reſpect to the 
true happineſs and glory of his reign. For deſiring 
no honour, but the higheſt (that is, the honour 
of doing good to mankind) and being convinced in 
his great wiſdom how infinitely.-ſuperior the works 
pf peace are to thoſe of war, he, during a reign of 
no leſs than forty three years, preſerved peace on all 
| ſides. For the Roman was not the only nation, 
the temper of which was foftned and calmed by 
huis mildneſs, equity, and beneficence. The fame 
wonderful change, which was produced by theſe in 
Rome, communicated itſelf alſo to the neighbour- | 
ing ſtates. The manners of all this tract of Hraly 
were viſibly changed. Inſtead of the madneſs and | 
miſery of war, there was univerſally then ſeen an 
- ardent love of peace, and of agriculture, of fa- | 
mily happineſs, and of chearful piety. The wiſ- 
dom of Numa was the abundant fource, - from 
which continually flowed fuch public goodneſs 
and virtue. The tranquility of his breaſt was the 
occaſion. of the ane in u che breaſts of ſo many 
others. 


Terminus; 5 to the goddeſs, Publica Fides. It is ftill more 
manifeſt from his creation of the office of the-Fecialis, That 
office-ſeems to have been originally of the greateſt dignity in 
the tate : perhaps bre © th to the royal authority; at leaſt a 
curb to it, when willing to engage in an unjuſt war. — This 
office by degrees ſo declined, * at laſt to become a mere cere- 
mony ; which, however, was y beneficial to the na- 
Bons concerned. — Vid. that of r Fefe life of Camillus, 
— to the fiege of Clyſew, and its conſequences, 
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others. Happy himſelf, he made all others happy: 
his ſubjects particularly, who by his exan t grew: 
wiſe, and voluntarily conformed themſcl c o an 
innocent and happy life, in concord and triend- 
ſhip, in juſtice and moderation, in ind itt, and 
in teligion. Surely, that prince is or a others 
the moſt worthy of his authority. who. can-bring: 
to effect ſuch a diſpoſition in his tutyects, and 
neighbouring ſtates; and ſurely, this n 
noble end of all political wiſdom. non fe 


O ur deer young friends, it was in this very 
mead, and by the murmurs of this very fountain, 
that this good king ſo often walked, or fat in re- 


tirement; exalting his mind by ſuch happy and 


noble meditations, and planning ſuch deſigns of 
happineſs to mankind. May the idea of this place, 
of this grotto and ſpring, of this meadow and 
rivulet, never depart from your memories! When 
returned home, may it influence you to find, in 
your own gardens, or neighbouring fields, ſome- 
thing of a ſimilar (and perhaps more beautiful) 
ſpot ; and to conſecrate it (excuſe this fancy!) as 
the place of ſimilar meditations, as the place of 
your ſtudy, how beſt to benefit and bleſs the poor 
of your country neighbourhood committed to your 
care, and how moſt properly to fill your whole 
ſphere of beneficence to your fellow-creatures. 


Bur 
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Bur to conclude. Numa died in this happineſs 
at fourſcore years of age; and the whole glorious 
hiſtory of his long life was cloſed by the ſcene of 
the great honours ſo ſincerely and affectionately paid 
to him at his funeral. For as he had lived with- 
out hatred or envy, without ſedition or war, either 
at home or abroad; ſo alſo not only the whole 
city of Rome, but multitudes alſo of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring ſtates joined to pay him 
the laſt honours, and to follow him to his grave 
with tears, ard with bleſſings on his memory. 
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| CHAP. IL | 
SECOND Day's CoNveERSATION. 
Hinc ad Tarpeiam ſedem, & Capitolia dutit. 


ITH what earneſt joy, with what heart- 
felt ſenſe of the religio loci, do moſt 
Engliſhmen firſt approach the Capitoline 
hill? Crito's companions, though they had ſo fre- 
quently already viſited it, yet, on their aſcent to it this 
morning, ſtill felt great remains of the ſame awe. They 
feemed afreſh aſtoniſhed at the monuments of Rome's 
antient grandeur; they wandered from one coloſſal 
fragment to another, when Crito led them to the 
weſtern ſide of the Capitol, into a building ſtill 
appropriated for the tribunals of the conſervatori, 
that is, of the modern Roman conſuls, Thoſe 
apartments happening to be that day empty, the 
company had the opportunity of ſurveying them 
all with the greateſt leiſure and privacy. They 
found the firſt grand apartment, or hall, filled with 
large paintings by Arpino, repreſenting: the prin- 
cipal events of the firſt ages of the Romas hiſtory; 


the picture of the religious and peaceful character 
of Numa fronted the entrance. The ſecond apart- 


ment they found in the ſame manner adorned with 
| the 
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the atchievements of Cocles, and of the other Ra- 
mans of that age, who delivered their country from 
tyrannic oppreſſion, and ſo heroically hazarded their 
ves in defence of its juſt and natural rights. 


Is it not in ſome degree remarkable, ſaid one 
of the young gentlemen, that, in turning over the 
Grecian hiſtory, we ſhould find Miltiades, and the 
other Maratbonian heroes, to be contemporary 
with theſe moſt brave Romans ? For the liberty 
and conſequent greatneſs both of Athens and of 
| Rome began exactly at the ſame time. If I am 
not miſtaken, the expulſion of the Piſiſtratids by | 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton happened in the very | 
ſame year, in which the tyranny of the Targuins 

Was aboliſhed by Brutus and Publicola. The Athe- 
nian tyrant fled for refuge to Darius, and brought 
the arms of Perſia on his country, as the Roman 
tyrant did thoſe of Etruria: and ſurely, though 
no compariſon can be made between the power of 
Porſenna, and that of the great king of the Eaſt, 
yet the ſpirit of theſe brave Romans was not infe- 
rior. to that of the Athenian heroes, exerted at the 
fame time, and in the ſame noble cauſe of the 
defence of the laws: and- liberties of their-coun- 
try. Let us with pleaſure examine every one 
of the pictures on theſe walls; if not for the ſake 
| of the paintings themſelves, yet at leaſt out of 


reſpect to the memory * the perſons here repre- 
ſented, 
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ſented, whoſe. heroic actions filled us with ſuch 
nr ere lod, an wich po 
cow returns here with double force. 


Wuzn the company had fully ſurveyed this 
room, Crito ſat down near a large antique head in 
bra, the baſis of which, bore the following in- 
{ſcription : 


L. JUNIUS BRUTUS. M. F. 
EXACTO sUBERBO REGE. 
LIBERTATIS VINDEX. 


 JUNIUS' BRUTUS. 


'UNIUS BRUTUS was appointed to live in 
j the time of Targuin the Proud, a time moſt 
proper for the appearance of ſuch a character, and 
in all its circumſtances exactly ſuited for the exerciſe 
of ſuch particular virtue, and for the manifeſtation. 
of ſuch ſtrength of mind. 


- TAR9QUIN had made himſelf king of Rome 
by the worſt means: though the crown was then 
elective rather than hereditary, yet he had ſeized it 
without the conſent either of the ſenate or of the 
people: and to obtain it, bad not ſcrupled to 
murder 
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murder his father, his brother, and his ſiſtet. 
During his whole reign he was a continual oppreſſot 
of his ſubjects, ſlaughtering the nobility, and en- 
ſlaving the people. Nor was he leſs injurious to 
the neighbouring ſtates both by force and by fraud. 

— Such was the uſurper and tyrant, who then dared 
to fit on and ftain the throne of Nama. — His queen 
was, if poſſible, more execrable and infernal than 
himſelf : (as you obſerved this morning, while 
paſſing in your way hither, through the ſtreet once 
called the Vicus Sceleratus) their children were wret- 
ched enough to follow the wicked counſels and 


examples of ſuch parents, and thus to prepare them- 
ſelves to become ſtill more and more the diſho- 


nour and plague of their country. 


Tur evil growing FO exceſſive and deſperate, i 


Brutus on a ſudden appeared in the glorious cha- 


racter of the deliverer of his country. While the 


Romans lay in the weakeſt and deepeſt deſpondency, 
broken and ſunk under the yoke of ſuch tyranny, 
he it was who awakened them to a more manly 
ſpirit, and fired this nation with the noble flame of 
fortitude and liberty. Inſtead of joining his ſilent 
ſorrow to their ineffectual lamentations, he pointed 
out to them the remedy of their miſeries, the great 
remedy of ſelf- defence, which the God of nature 
had graciouſly placed in their hands. He exhorted 


them to deliver the public from the cruelty . and 
pride 
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pride of its adverſaries; particularly of him, who, 
though by his royal office he ought to have been the 
protector and father of his people, had thus declared 
himſelf their moſt fatal enemy. He exhorted and 
encouraged his countrymen to expel the whole of 
this unworthy family from the throne, and to take 
that opportunity of founding a new form of govern- 
ment, which might be a ſecurity to their poſterity 
from all ſuch future oppreſſions. 


Wirnu great courage did he enter on this work; 
with great wiſdom and reſolution did he compleat it: 
and juſtly may he be reverenced as the founder of 
the liberty of Rome, as Numa was of its religion and 
virtue. | 


Tur Romans choſe their deliverer to be one of 
their firſt legal magiſtrates ; but ſcarce had he taken 
his ſeat on the conſular tribunal, but his own ſons 
were brought before him as their judge. Theſe 
degenerate young men, blind to the virtues and 
glory of ſuch a father, had been wretched enough 
to join themſelves with the vile young Targuins. 
Corrupted, firſt by falſe ambition, then by mean 
ſelf-intereſt, (its conſequence) they had gradually 
come to conſent, firſt to do evil to their country, 
then to ſuffer the deſtruction of its liberty; though 
the general cauſe both of ſenate and people, and 
even the life of their father, the late great deliverer 

'Vor. I. D of 
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of both, muſt have been loſt in the public ruin 
and deſtruction, 


Wnar could the unhappy father do? How 
gladly would he have forgiven their ingratitude 
and cruelty to himſelf ? But he could not protect 
them from the ſtrict laws of their country, from 
that moſt inflexible juſtice, for which the antient 
Roman ſtate was ſo renowned. — Tarquin himſelf 
had been juſt expelled for the ſake of Juſtice: 
and the office, with which Brutus was now in- 
truſted, forced him to paſs ſentence on the crimi- 
nals, and even to be ſpectator of their puniſhment. 
With extreme anguiſh of heart, ſtruggling againſt 
all the ſtrength and reſolution of his mind, (a con- 
flict not unworthily expreſſed in his antique ſtatue, 
which we admired, a few days ago, at the entrance 
of the Villa Mattei) but, as Livy well obſerves, 
Eminente animo patrio inter publice pænæ miniſte- 
rium; he went through the dreadful ſcene, and 
ſaw the blood of his ſons ſtreaming at the foot of 
his tribunal. He then deſcended from his chair 
of ſtate, led out the Roman troops againſt their 
enemies and invaders, and had ſoon the happineſs 
and glory of expiring on the field of battle, and 
thus of compleating the ſacrifice of himſelf to 
the public cauſe, 


THE 
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Tux memory of this exalted hero has been al- 
ways regarded with the greateſt admiration by the 
true patriats of all ages and nations; by the Ro- 
maus particularly with the greateſt gratitude and 
reverence: it being their general opinion, that it 
was nothing near fo glorious an undertaking in 
Romulus to found their city, as it was in Brutus 
thus to found their commonwealth. 


5 


Taz great ſcene of the trial of his unworthy 
ſons is to this day repreſented in a large picture 
over the preſent tribunal in the Capitol, with this 
motto, Diligite Juſtitiam; (if you look in the 
next room, you will ſee it over thoſe two modern 
conſular chairs of ſtate) as a monument and me- 
morial of what the duty is of a magiſtrate, and 
what the puniſhment and diſgrace that is due to 
thoſe young men, who having the pecubar bleſſing 
of ſuch virtuous parents, are vile enough to dege- 
nerate from ſo great and domeſtic an example. 


* «„ * 


Tavs have I, in compliance with the general 
admiration and veneration, which is paid in ſo high 
a degree, and with ſo much juſtice, to the memory 
of Brutus, endeavoured to. repreſent to you ſome 
traces of his exalted heroiſm : (it being needleſs 
here to enter into ali the particulars of the lives of 
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theſe ſo much celebrated Roman heroes.) In the 
fame compliance I have ſelected him as the prin- 
cipal character of his time: though as to what 
paſſes in my own breaſt, I muſt own that there 
was a contemporary character, which affects my 
heart and attracts my love much more, and whoſe 
memory ſeems at once both far more glorious, and 
far more amiable. | 


As I was ſitting alone laſt Sunday evening, in 
.one of the ſhady walks of the Palatine garden, 
near the Precipice, antiently known by the name 
of the Summit of Velia*, and meditating on the 
catalogue of Roman worthies, which I was then 
(perhaps not without ſome ſentiments proper to 
the day) intending to propoſe to your conſidera- 
tion, I was ſtruck with the thought, that I was 
then ſeated on the very ſpot of Publicola's houſe, 
and of his grave; than whom in all the long hiſto- 
ry of Rome, there ſeemed to be none more proper 
to be propoſed as an example, eſpecially to the 
noble youth of that country, which is at preſent 
the chief ſeat of liberty, and perhaps alſo of for- 
titude and benevolence. 


'VALERIUS 


The Summit Velia is that part of the Palatine hill, which 
is immediately above the Luperca/ rock, and conſequently hangs 
prey the ſouth-weſt angle of the Roman Forum. It is now a 

ittle terraſs, at the end of one of the retired walks in the 
| Farne/ſe gardens on that hill. 
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VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 


ITH what pleaſure does the good Plutarch 

enter on this character ? Placing it between 
the beloved characters of Numa and Camillus ; and 
remarking at the very beginning of it, that Valerius 
Publicola was deſcended from that Valerius, who 
was the principal author of the reconcilement and 
union between the Romans and Sabines. 


Duxinc the reign of Tarquin, Publicola was 
very eminent both for his eloquence and riches : 
the firſt of which he employed with great integri- 
ty and courage in defence of juſtice, (though un- 
der ſuch a tyrannical government) and the other 
in relieving with great liberality and love the ne- 
ceſſities of perſons in diſtreſs. For the needy had 
always an eaſy acceſs to him, nor were his gates 
ever ſhut againſt the petitions of perſons of low. 

te. Thus was he in point of fortune doubly 

Happy: for his fortune was not only originally 
N juſtly acquired, but was conſtantly thus employed 
If to the moſt noble, the moſt wiſe and good purpoſes, 


Iaura xr ow r dna, 
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Valerius Voleſus was one of the Roman embaiiadors, who 
brought the offer of the crown to Nama. Query, whether he 
was not the ſame man ? 
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PUBLICOLA was the firft perſon who joined 
Brutus in- his glorious deſign of delivering. his 
country, from that bloody uſurper, under whoſe 
tyranny it groaned, being nothing daunted at the 
dangers and difficulties of that great enterprize. 
Indeed, in all inatters of conflict, tumult, and op- 
poſition, he always behaved himſelf with the 
greateſt courage and reſolution, though the works 
of charity and peace, of perſuaſion and condeſcen- 

lion, were his favourite employments. 


ArTzx the expulſion of the tyrant, Publicola 
willingly yielded the principal rank and power in 
the new commonwealth to Brutus. He expected 
indeed to have been choſen by the people collegue 
to Brutus in his firſt conſulſhip ; but though diſ- 
appointed in attaining that honour, which he had 
ſo well merited, yet he continued firm in the cauſe 
of the republic, active in ſuppreſſing all conſpira- 
cles againſt it, and in fruſtrating all attempts for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the tyrant. For to ſo noble 
and benevolent a mind, tyranny was always the 
object of the gre averſion. 

Bur how can I attempt to deſcribe his great 
and good works, when afterwards he was advanced 
to the ſupreme magiſtracy ? Both in foreign and 


in domeſtic affairs his behaviour ſurely was mot 
noble as well as moſt amiable. 


AGAINST 


NST 
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AoarinsT the enemies of his country he was 
active in the fields of battle, (from which he fre- 
quently returned covered with honourable wounds) 
and as remarkable for his conduct as for his cou- 
rage; ſome very important victories being entiro- 
ly attributed to his great ſkill in generalſhip. 


As to negotiations, he was equally great : for 
at that very time when the Romans, with great 
difficulty, could ſcarce defend even the walls of 
their city, he obtained for them as good terms of 
peace, as a victory might be expected to produce : 
Porſenna, that formidable and invincible antagoniſt 
of Rome, being by his means, and greatly by reſpect 
to his character, reconciled and made a friend to 
that republic. Indeed, the negotiations of Publi- 
cola were of almoſt an irreſiſtible weight, not only 
on account of his great abilities and wiſdom by 
which they were forwarded ; but much more on 
accqunt of the nature of that principle, on which 
they were formed and founded: the principle of 
Juſtice, For to obtain to his countrymen their juſt 
rights, he made no difficulty of giving up what 
they had uſurped on their neighbours. In ſuch 
noble negotiations he could with boldneſs and ſuc- 
cels make even his antagoniſt, the great and ge- 
nerous Por ſenna, judge of the Roman cauſe. 
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As to domeſtic affairs, it is eaſy to imagine that he « 
he muſt have acquired great and general eſteem Qu: 
and love, by his generous care in honouring the 
memory of Brutus, and in rewarding the bravery E 
of Cocles: having for the laſt of theſe provided a in tl 
public honourable allowance during life, and having invie 
honoured the death of the other, by. the firſt fu- 
neral oration which perhaps was ever ſpoke in any A 
country. His oration over the corps of Brutus is thro 
certainly more antient than the ſo famous Grecian thro! 
Funeral orations either of Demoſthenes, Plato, or him 
Pericles : and was an example which was conſtant- publ 
ly followed by the greateſt men of his own coun- he ce 
try in all ſucceeding ages. the | 
high 
As to the government, his ideas ſeem to have He 
been theſe. As he had joined to overturn the ty- of e\ 
rant's power from a principle, not of oligarchical (acco 
pride and ambition, but of ſincere love to the capal 
public; ſo now, in modelling the new common- 
wealth, (of which indeed he became the principal H 


legiſlator) he took care to preſerve the real liberty and 
of the people: enacting ſeveral laws againſt the tional 
power of the nobles,. as well as ſeveral of charity they 
to the poor, and of mercy even to offenders. He ſervic 
abated greatly the pomp of his own office: making that 
it mild and popular; he abridged the power of it year 

alſo by ſeveral inſtitutions, particularly by taking honor 
from it the management of the treaſury, of which ſepulc 

. he 
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he delivered the care to other commiſſioners on 
Quzſtors) elected by the people. 


He thoroughly ſettled the government of Rome, 
in the manner in which it laſted in great meaſure 
inviolable till the times of the civil wars. 


AFTER having thus ſeen his country victorious | 
through his courage and conduct, and flouriſhing 
through his miniſtry and legiſlation ; after having 
himſelf received ſome of the honours due to ſuch 
public ſervices, (four conſulſhips, and two triumphs) 
he committed the care of his beloved people into 
the hands of thoſe who were to ſucceed him in his 
high offices, and died full of honours and days. 
He died, after a life well ſpent in the attainment 
of every thing that is great or deſirable, as much 
(according to Plutarch's judgment) as a man is 
capable of ſuch attainments here below. 


His death not only drew tears from his friends 
and acquaintance, but became the object of na- 
tional ſorrow. The people, ſenſible how greatly 
they were ſtill in his debt for the many ſingular 
ſervices which he had rendercd to them, decreed 
that a public mourning ſhould be obſerved for a 
year in his memory, and that his body ſhould be 
honourably interred at the public charge, and a 
ſepulchre granted within the city to him, and to 
all 
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all his deſcendants , on the very ſpot of Velia, 
where he had ſo convibiilly ſacrificed his houſe, that 
noble edifice, to the contentment of the people. 


To that ſpot, if you pleaſe, we will now take 
our walk, for it is not more than half a mile 
diſtant from this place: I am ſure, that you in 
particular, dear Sir, (ſpeaking to the young gentle - 
man who was yeſterday wiſhing to make libations 
at the grotto of Numa) will not be averſe to that 
viſit, and that you will carry with you thither in 
your imagination all the poetical and claſſical of- 
ferings (the elegant deſcription of which you late- 
ly ſhewed tote in Æſcbylus) proper for honouring 
the place of ſuch a ſepulehre; the ſepulchre of 
Publicola, whoſe memory is almoſt as ſweet and 
lovely as that of Numa himſelf. - 


Iprojurvere Xa. 
Gepwy _ VEXpoios phELAIXTHPIG* 
Bo” ap ane Atuxov tumor Vane, 
Ts 1 agg Faye, mopPai pr 
AiBaow vdpnnois Waden wnyns pera' 
 Aznparov te, pnrp@* aypiac amo, 
Horos wanains aprihs Yave” rode 


Tue 


The deſcendants of Publicola formed three branches, Publi- 
cole, Maſſalæ, and Valerii; which for ſeveral centuries con- 
tinued to be eſteemed, on his account, three ol the moſt noble 
families in Rome. 


I 


Ti 


$4 
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"Tus T ae & Quaxoios Garauons Brov 
Zadie ag KdaprG> ruins wapa 
AvIn Te τ ie, WapPops Yains TIA, 


H S arne H CA R rah; 
d yap xixt udn n. 


Esch. Pexsx. 


Accipe, Sancte Cinis, pietatis munera naſtræ ! 
Inferias gratas accipe, Santte Cinis 

Lac dabitur purum candentis ab ubere vacee; © 
Labruſceque, finens per tua bufta, meriim ; 

Sertum oleæ ſemper viride; & quæ lucida mella 
Suavi à rore roſe ſedula ſtipat apis. 

Terra tibi omniparens feret omnia ſccula flerum 
Virgineus vitreas fons tibi fundet aquas. 

Salve, Chare Cinis! Salve ipfius berba ſepucbri, 

Wd ſecreta tibi, tutaque paria quies. 
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e- u- Nute -U U. . 
CHAP. III. Jut 
x” ria 
THrirDd Day's CONVERSATION. 

. fe | 
HE next morning this company again che 
viſited the Capitol; and paſſing through col 
its principal area, (by the fountain adorned act 
with the porphyry ſtatue of Roma triumpbans, and ver, 
the coloſſal figure of the Tiber) aſcended the 2 


higheſt weſtern part of the hill. There they en- 
tered into a little garden, from which a beautiful 
proſpect opened itſelf of the neighbouring hills 
and vallies, particularly of mount Aventine, and the 
Tiber winding at its feet. 


From hence, with the greateſt raptures of claſ- 
ſical pleaſure, the young gentlemen pointed out 
to one another the ruins of the Sublician bridge, 
ſtill remaining in the midſt of the ſtream; the 

place, on one ſhore, where Porſenna's camp (the 
theatre of the fortitude of Scævola) was ſituated, 

and on the other, where 


Eneadæ in ferrum pro libertate ruebant, 
— Pontem audebat qud vellere Cocles; 
Qua fluvium vinclis innabat Clælia ruptis. 
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Nor did they omit to take notice of the opinion of 
ſome hiſtorians, that this laſt act of courage is 
juſtly to be attributed, not to Clælia, but to Vale- 
ria, the daughter of Valerius Publicola. 


THz converſation now again turned on the 
character of that great man; eſpecially as they re- 
collected another far more noble, and truly heroic 
action performed by another of his family on this 
very hill. For it was on this very hill, and among 
the ſeveral temples which adorned its two ſummits, 
that Valeria, the ſiſter of Publicola, (at all times 


ii almoſt as highly cnnobled by her own virtues, as 
ils by thoſe of her family) equalled the patriotic ſpirit 
e and wiſdom of this her great brother. For it was 

among the altars here erected, and then covered 

with ſacrifices, that ſhe was ſuddenly ſtruck with 
af. that emotion of mind, (viz. Plutarch) and with 
— the great idea of that expedient, which alone was 

able to ſave her country from the fury of Coriola- 
e nus. It was from this hill that ſhe led the whole 
(the body of the Roman matrons; and, with Volumnia 
* and Veturia at their head, advanced in proceſſion 


to thoſe meadows, which are ſtill honoured with 
the remains of the temple of Fortuna Muliebris; 
and there performed that action, the deſcription of 
which is ſo favourite a ſubject of hiſtorians and 
painters, and ſo proper for the tragic poets. How 
happy, (ſaid Crito's pupil) if it could have been 
0 poſſible 


Nr 
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poſlible far Euripides to have worked on that ſub- 
ject? And how nobly would he perhaps have 
opened, his cragedy by a foliloquy of Vale on 
this ſpot ? | 


Tux whole morning would probably have im- 
perceptibly paſſed away in diſcourſing on this ſo 
moving a part of the antient hiſtory of Rome, but 
Crito, reminded the company, that they needed not 
here to confine their thoughts to the admiration 
af the heroes of that early age only: that this 
very garden was the ſcene of Roman fortitude, at 
a time of fill greater public diſtreſs, thaw that 
which was occaſioned by the inyaſions. either of 
Tarquin, or of Coriolanus : that the precipice, on 
the brink of which they were now WIS was 
the very ſpot, where 


Is ſummo cuſtos Tarpeiæ Menlies. arcis 
Stabat pro Templo, & Capitolia celſa tenebat. 


Tux ſound of theſe verſes immediately gave a 
new turn to the conyerſation : the young company 
looked with earneſtneſs down the precipice, and 
| ſurveyed the valley which lies at the foot of the 
rock. The whole ſcene of the Gallic ſiege now 
roſe in their minds, as well as the characters of 
Manlius, and of the other brave Romans here be- 
: m_ and (above all) that of their great deliverer 
Camillus, 
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Camillus, by far the principal hero of his age. 
Theſe now became. the ſubjects of their warm dif- 
courſe, as long as they continued in that garden, 
and during their walk from thence down to the 
Via Triumphalis, In this deſcent they ſtopt for 
ſometime at the grand portico ſtill remaining of the 
temple of Concord: and here Crito, obſerving that 
the place was too public for reading, deſired his 
pupil to accept the following paper to be peruſed 


own * 


AccorpincLy deſcending from the Capitol, 
they viſited the neighbouring ſtreet, where once 
were the Buſta Gallica, and from thence returning 
home converſed in the way with pleaſure on the 
other ſcenes of the hiſtory of Camillus which they 
had lately ſeen; particularly the fields by which 
they had paſſed the day before their arrival at Rome, 
and in which Veii is by ſome authors ſaid to have 
ſtood. But with far more ſatisfaction did they 
recollect thoſe places were the goodneſs of this hero 
was ſtill more illuſtrious than his fortitude : the 
beautiful hills of Tuſculum, (on which they had ſo 
often looked with pleaſure from the Roman Cam- 
pania) and that other, if poſſible, ſtill (at leaſt by 
nature) more beautiful hill of Monte Fiaſconi, 
anciently Mons Faliſcorum, from whence they had 
lately ſo admired the fertile plains of Viterbo, and 

7 the 


by him and his two friends at 6 . 
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che noble Yulfnian lake; regions, which, though 
ſo beautiful, Camillus would not acquire to his 
country by injuſtice or cruelty. 


As ſoon as the young gentlemen had returned to 
their lodgings, they ſat down to the peruſal of the 
following paper. 

CAMILLUS, 


Quem virum aut beroa Hrd vel acri 
Tibid ſumes celebrare, Clio? —— 


HO beſt deſerves to be ranked immediately 

after the venerable characters of Numa, 
Brutus, and Publicola? Who ſo proper as Camil- 
lus to be joined to this noble triumvirate of the 
moſt exalted * and almoſt founders of 
Rome ? | 


- CAMILLUS, on his entrance into the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, found his country en- 
- gaged in long and heavy wars with the neighbour- 
ing nations; particularly with that of Veii, at 
that time the principal city of all Etruria, and in 
power (though when ſtanding ſingle by itſelf) 
equal to Rome. Camillus entirely ſubdued this ob- 
ſtinate enemy, and implacable rival of his coun- 
= try: 


tO 
IC 
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try : but yet in the midſt of the heat and glory of 
this conqueſt (a conqueſt, in his opinion, as juſt - 
and neceſſary as it was important) he could not 
forbear ſhedding tears of compaſſion on its ruins, 
with the ſame generous ſenſe of humanity, which 
Marcellus and Scipio, and all the other true heroes 
of all countries and times, have conſtantly ſhewed 
on the like occaſions, 


In the reduction of the other enemies of his 
country, Camillus was ſtill more glorious : for he 
ſubdued them, not only by his military conduct 
and courage, but alſo by the weight of his good- 
neſs and mercy to them. He ſaved them from 
deſtruction; he at the ſame time thus, in the moſt 
effectual manner, ſecured and ſtrengthened his 
own country, and left to all the future generations 
of Rome the great glory and benefit of ſuch -an 
example. For in having thus (like his contempo- 
rary Epaminondas) preferred juſtice to victory, he 
certainly performed an action far more noble, and 
gave a far better example, than any of the Roman 
conquerors of the univerſe. x 


As to the internal factions and parties, which 
then ſo divided this city, Camillus, though a patri- 
cian, was very far from ever being an oppreſſor of 
the commons. He hated all that ſcene of ſtrife 
and diſcord. He always preferred ſtrict juſtice, 

Vor. I. E and 


TVS 
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and his real patriotic duty to all vain popularity. He 
was always firm in reſiſting all the ſeditions of this 
people, which was always indeed fo turbulent againſt 
their government, and ſo avaricious and ambitious 
in their deſigns againſt their neighbouring nations. 
He never ſhewed any jealouſy of any particular 
perſon ; but always choſe thoſe perſons to be his 
aſſiſtants and collegues in his high offices, who 
were moſt likely to be the moſt ſerviceable to the 
public. Unhappily, as we muſt own, he was too 
ſenſible of his own great merits, and this unhappy 
circumſtance was ſufficient to convert great part 
of the general admiration of his virtues into hatred 
and malice againſt him. There is indeed no 
degree of merit, which pride will not deſtroy. On 
the other hand, the ingratitude of the Romans was 
certainly moſt inexcuſable ; for with all the mean 
and miſerable envy of an Athenian democracy, they 
paſſed ſentence of baniſhment on this their ſo great 
benefactor, and in all other reſpects (except this 
| unhappy” as ſo worthy a man. 


6s this may be, the behaviour of Ca- 
millus, on this occaſion, certainly and moſt highly 
deſerves our attention. For he went not to ſeek 
refuge and protection among the enemies of the 
ſtate, and to offer them (like Coriolanus) his im- 
pious ſervice againſt his ungrateful country; on 
— Rome, he NOTE himſelf before the 
temples 
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temples on the Capitoline hill, (perhaps this very 
morning we trod there in ſome of his footſteps) 
praying to heaven, that, in recompence -for theſe 
his preſent undeſerved ſufferings, he might ſoon 
have the ſatisfaction to hear that the Romuus had 
occaſion as earneſtly to defire his recall, as they 
had to vote his baniftment. And int this he did 
not, from reſentment, wiſh that any calamity might 
fall on his country; but was only defirous, that, 
in ſuch a caſe, he might have the high pleaſure of 
being her deliverer, even at the price of his own 
blood, and thus in the moſt glorious and heroic 
manner take this noble revenge for all her injuſtice 
to him: thus putting in practice that excellent 
doctrine, which Xenopbon and Plato were af that 
very time teaching in the ſchools of Athens, that 
an honeſt and good man, however ill aſe by his 
country, preſerves always in his heart a” mediatot 
in her behalf, and fecks alt opportunities of doing 
her the greateſt ſervice in his power , whether it 
be by life, or whether it be by death. 


E 2 SCARCE 


The behaviour of the Aibenian Arifides was fill more 
noble than this of Camillus. Being date Shi More, 
— s eyet to the temples j cropolis, TRY 
— nr ner fe tht days which Sas 5 — to him 
that day, which ould force them to wiſh for his 
t is i remarkable, that the invaſion of Greece, Kerxes, 

g the baniſbment of Arifider, as” the in- 
tid Jag this of Camillus ; and that both theſe heroes 
on their recall in a fimilar noble manner, though per- 
Grecian was always ſomewhat ſuperior. 
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Scarct had Camillus, with theſe exalted ſenti- 
ments, patiently and quietly retired to. his place 
of exile, when the Gauls, like an unexpected ir- 
reſiſtible inundation, overwhelmed all the Roman 
territories, - Rome ſaw almoſt in an inſtant all her 
legions ſunk and ſcattered before the enemy ; her 
ramparts deſerted ; her inhabitants flying from her 
in the height of deſpair on one fide, and the bar- 
barians pouring into her gates on the other ; all 
her ſenators; and magiſtrates (who were moſt ve- 
nerable for age and dignity) maſſacred in the midſt 
of the Forum, and all the magnificence of fix, 
out of her ſeven hills, in the utmoſt deſolation, in 
ruins, and in flames.—In this utmoſt diſtreſs, where 
could ſhe turn her eyes for aſſiſtance ?— She called 
Camillus to this moſt dangerous and almoſt deſpe- 
rate ſervice. He obeyed the ſummons with the 
greateſt alacrity, and at the ſame time with the 
greateſt modeſty; a modeſty greatly improved by 
his late adverſities. 


HxE nch to Rome with all expedition; 


3 * „ * 
Tux young gentlemen had proceeded thus far in 
the peruſal of Crito's paper, when a large parcel 
of books, conſiſting chiefly of the hiſtorians and 
biographers of antient Rome and modern 7tah) 
which they had lately purchaſed, being brought 
home, their lecture was for ſome. time ſuſpended; 
| not 


d 
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not indeed improperly; as this pauſe gave an op- 


ir- portunity to Crits's pupil (who among theſe books 
man had bought for his own uſe the London edition of 
her Plutarch's Lives, in Greek) to obſerve, in opening 
her the firſt volume, that, as all ſtudents in hiſtory 
her muſt agree with Plutarch in the great ſimilitude 
bar- and paralleliſm of the times of Camillus and of 
all Tbemiſtocles; fo alſo he imagined, that if a young 
ve- poet was attempting to deſcribe the ſpirit of this 
nidſt I march of Camillus to Rome, he would with joy 
| ſix, endeavour to copy fome of the ideas of the Grecian 
a, in tragic poet (whom Crito yeſterday quoted) in his 
here deſcription of the approach of the Grecians, under 
alled che conduct of Themiftocles and Ariſtides, to the 
eſpe· battle of Salamis, while ' Athens lay before them all 
| the in ſmoke. 
the 
d by Ham & i xAvew 

em Bon Q wald ENA, Te 

ExeuJipere warp Ext Nur On 
jr? Nlaidas, Yyuvairas, Few Te Warpuwuv EIn 

Onxas Te Wp Nuy urte Wavru a — 
** Ec ap Ad mn, i avopynrO* wog 
parce Avdpuv Yap ou, mx” iow acÞans. 
s and EschrII PERS. 
Itah) | 
ought Another of the young gentlemen, who had bought 
ded ; ¶ ſome of the Venetian hiſtorians, obſerved alſo, that 
- no WW 1 the modern hiſtory of La, ſomething might 


E 3 be 
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be found very fmilar, and perhaps ſuperior to this 
noble behaviour of Camillus; I mean, ſaid he, in 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, when Venice, which 
city once ſeemed to be riſing to rival the antient 
glory and power of Rome and of Aibens, was on 
a ſudden reduced to almaſt as great diſtreſs, as 
Rome in the time of Camillus, or Athens in that of 
Themiftocles and Ariſtides. With what pleaſure did 
ve, during our ſtay at Venice, viſit the ſenate- 
houſe of that republic, being informed that it was 
adorned with the hiſtory of the chief heroiſms of 
that nation, painted by Titan, and others, the 
principal maſters of the Venetian ſchool; in the 
fame manner as the Britiſh houſe of Lords is 
adorned with thoſe rich tapeſtries repreſenting our 
victories over the great Spaniſh armada? But how 
particularly were we pleaſed in finding in the 
middle of that grand ſenatorial chamber, and im- 
mediately fronting the ducal throne, a large pic- 
ture repreſenting this delivery of the Venetian ſtate 
by Vittor Piſani*, and that great and good man 


joined with the Doge Cornaro in a ſolemn religious In 1 
as well as triumphal proceſſion on that great oc- he bec 
caſion? —— But let us return to Camillus. care 1n 
| | temples 

_ Hs marched to Rome with all expedition. He piety © 
atackef the victorious Gauls in the midſt of the commo 


ruins 


* A ſhort account of the character of this Venetian hero is 
inſerted in the Appendix of this volume. 
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ruins of this city: he conquered, and had the 
particular happineſs and glory of ſeeing, on the 
very day on which he himſelf returned from ba- 
ment, his country alſo ſaved, and her liberty and 
laws, her power and reputation, her ſecurity and 
even her exiſtence, all reſtored by his patriotic 
valour. 


＋ 3 & 


CAMILLUS, after theſe moſt great ſervices 
to the public, continued ſtill the ſame noble and 


of exalted patriotiſm during all the remainder of his 
the days; far from ever ſinking below his former be- 
haviour, (though he lived five and thirty 


longer) the glory of his virtue was encreaſing eve 
to the laſt. He conſidered doubtleſs, how ſhameful 
it would be in any character, but how particularly 
ſo in ſuch a character as he himſelf had acquired, 
ever to ceaſe his utmoſt endeavours for the public 
good, as long as the leaſt breath of life ſhould re- 
main in his breaſt. 


In the following year, by rebuilding the city, - 
he became its ſecond founder : by his reverential 
care in reſtoring the religious rites and ruined 
temples of his country, he almoſt equaled the 
piety of Numa: by ſaving the liberty of the 
commonwealth in the trial and condemnation of 
Manlius, he followed the fortitude and ſtrict pa- 
triotiſm of Brutus. For the execution of Manlius 

E 4 (con- 
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| (conſidering. his former actions, particularly that 
on the very ſpot of his puniſhment) was as great 
a ſacrifice to inflexible juſtice, as that of the ſons 
of Brutus; nor could either of thoſe executions 
be then ſeen, or even now read, without a tear, or 
ſome heartfelt generous concern. 


Non did the approach of old age hinder Ca- 
millus even from frequently taking the field in de-' 
fence of his country, and from behaving there 
with the fame ſpirit as in the height of the noblg 
ardour of his youth. In ſeveral important battles 
with the neighbouring nations, in which the Ro- 
Ban armies began to give way, he caſt himſelf out 
of his litter (in which he was confined by age and 
ſickneſs) and recovered the victory out of the 
enemy's hands. And to conclude all his military 
merit, he marched out of this city at the age of 
fourſcore and three years, to reſiſt the Gauls, (who 
were again returning hither with an army much 
more formidable than that of Brennus) and by 
their total defeat preſerved Rome from the return of 
all her former dreadful calamities. 

THz other labours of his declining years were, | 
that he ſeveral times ſaved the allies of Rome from 22 
ruin; that he reclaimed ſeveral cities which were 
on the point of revolting from her, and by his flituery 
mediation with the ſenate averted their puniſhment. . 

As ſhip of 
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As to the domeſtic affairs of the commonwealth, 
he ſtill continued to bear up in all thoſe ſtorms of 
faction with the ſame prudence and firmneſs, with 
the ſame impartiality and noble intentions, as in 
the vigour of his manhood; and. at laſt had the 
happineſs of being the inſtrument of a great re- 
conciliation between the contending parties : on 
that account he had the honour' of erecting the 
temple of Concord, between the Forum and Ca- 
Fidol, (how properly ſituated | ) and of conſecrating 
it almoſt in his laſt hour, as a monument of his 
love to all the members of his country ; and'of his 
gratitude to heaven, for having crowned his long 
and glorious life with ſo truly noble a concluſion: -- 


CHAP: 


® The noble portico of the temple of Concord, which is to 
this day till ſtanding there, bears the following republican 
inſcription : Senatus Populusque Romanus incendio conſumptum re- 
flituerunt. Probably the original temple of Camillus was burnt 
in the conflagration of the Capitol during the miſerable civil 
wars of Marius and Sy//a; and thus rebuilt before the conſul- 
ſhip of Tally. 


the other hand, the moon ſhining on the arched 
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| CHAP. IV. 


Fouxrn Day's CONVERSATION. + 


HIS day ſome unexpected buſineſs inter- 
vening, the company could not continue 
3 as uſual their happy employment. They 
were grieved at night to think, that they had ſuf- 
fered twenty-four hours to paſs away at Rome, 
without having ſeen one monument of antiquity: 
accordingly, though it was after ſupper, they pro- 
| poſed to make a viſit, before they ſlept, to the 
Forum Romanum. 


Tux ſun had been now ſet ſeveral hours, the 
moon too was ſinking near the edge of the hori- 
zon, when they entered that venerable place. The 
high buildings on the Capitoline hill caſt a gloomy 
ſhade over the whole Forum, and over all the an- 
tient temples ſurrounding it; (i enim nullus eſt 
locus, qui non fit religionis & Deorum plenus) on 


ruins of mount Palatine, and on the cypreſs grove 
with which its fummit is crowned, added not a 
little to the ſolemnity of the whole. Not a breeze 
vas ſtirring; every thing was moſt ſolitary and till. 
Horror ubique animos, fimul ipſa filentia terrent. 
W e 
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Awrul as this grand ſcene is at preſent (ſaid 
one of theſe noble youths) how much greater ſub- 
limity attends its idea, when we reflect on that 
deſcription of it, which we read laſt night in Livy 
and Plutarch's life of Camillus. For it was round 
this very area, in which we are now walking, that 
all the Roman ſenate, particularly thoſe moſt ve- 
nerable for age and dignity, then fat in quiet and 
ſolemn expectation of death; dreſſed in their robes, 
and ſeated in their chairs of ſtate, ſummo /ilentio, 
vultugue hominibus auguſtiore: Q: Fabio, Pontifice 
Maximo, carmen devotionis precinenie. Surely we 
ought to be more ſtruck religione hujus loci, than 
yeſterday even with that of the Capitol. But what 
effect ought this awful place to have had on the 
minds of the ancient Romans? This place, which 
was their houſe of Parliament, waſhed and as it 
were conſecrated with the blood of their whole ſe- 
nate, and of the whole body of their magiſtracy, 
who had here devoted themſelves to certain death, 
rather than ſurvive their country. 


Epregiique animis, fortunatique laborum. 


VENERABLE (replied another of the young 
company) as the death of theſe veteran patriots 
was, yet, thank heaven, there are not wanting in- 
ſtances of as noble ſpirit in young men. It ought 
indeed to. grieve one to think that our minds are fo 
little exalted, when ſo many perſons of our own 

youthful 
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youthful age have ſhewn as ardent a love to their 
country, as great fortitude and contempt of death, 
as ever adorned the grayeſt head. For it was cloſe 
by this very fountain (the murmurs of which alone 
break this midnight ſilence) that Curtius, ille ju- 
venum fortiſſimus alios ſentores tardioreſque exemplo 
fuo caſtigavit, nihil eſſe pretigſius oftendens juventd &, 
virtute : in hoc ipſo loco, filentio facto, templa deorum 
immortalium, que huic foro imminent, Capitoliumque 
intuens, & manus nunc in celum, nunc in patentes 
terre hiatus ad deos manes porrigens, ſe devovit : in 
hoc ipſo loco, equo quim poterat maxime exornato, ar- 
matus ſe in ſpecum imiſit. What pity is it that his 
moſt noble figure in this attitude, which ſo adorns 
the walls of the Borgheſe Villa, was not preſerved in 
ſome public building erected in this ſpot, ad per- 
pPetuam rei memoriam, en juventutis inci- 
tamentum ? 


WHATEVER may be thought of that hiſtory of 
Curtius, replied Crito, yet certainly in general the 
doctrine of meeting death in the cauſe of public 
beneficence, of meeting it not only with firmneſs 
but with alacrity alſo, is moſt true and noble in 
itſelf, as well as moſt highly uſeful to mankind. 
Happy is it that there are to be found, in the 
hiſtory of the world, ſo many encouraging exam- 
ples of it, in all times and in all countries, What 


multitudes both * old and young, have in this 
cauſe 
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cauſe poured forth their blood ? How frequently 
have both the learned and the ignorant, the Hea- 
then and the Chriſtian, with this ſame intention, 
willingly entered the gates of death ? For I muſt 
add, that all, who have at any time made great 
advances in the ſtudy of wiſdom, and improvement 
of human nature, have been unanimous in this ſub- 
lime doctrine. This was the moſt exalted as well 
as trueſt wiſdom of the Greek and Roman philoſo- 
phy z this has been confirmed by Chriſtianity by 
much higher arguments and much higher exam- 
ples. —Saying this, Crito pauſed a little; and then, 
leaning his arm againſt ohe of the three pillars of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, ſpoke as follows. 


= SS SM 


T was a religious opinion, received by the an- 
cients with the utmoſt veneration, that in great 
dangers of the ſtate, the impending general de- 
ſtruction might ſometimes be averted, if the prince 
or ſome of the chief magiſtrates had the nobleneſs 
of mind to be willing to offer themſelves as a ſa- 
crifice for their country, and to devote themſelves 
to certain death for her. ſake. This opinion, 
though plainly mixed with ſo great a degree of 
ſuperſtition, yet perhaps in its origin referred to 
ſomething really moſt venerable, as well as moſt 


myſterious. 


I 
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Ir might alſo probably in part ariſe from that 

obſervation (which is confirmed by the experience 
of all ages and nations) that, where the governors 
are ſuch, as to be ſincerely willing to undergo all 
Iabours, dangers and ſufferings, and even to fhed 
all their blood for the real welfare of their people; 
that the people alſo will by theſe means acquire 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength as well as of virtue, 
that it will be ſcarce in the power of any enemy 
to overturn their ſtate, or of any weight of adver- 

ſity to ſink it down. 


Many have been the heroes of antiquity, who 
from ſuch motives have gladly devoted themſelves 
to certain death * : but there are none who are in 
this glory, equal to the Roman family of the Decii. 
— It was, if I recolle& right, about the 415th 
year of this city, about the very time that in Greece 
at the battle of Cheronea fo many Theban and Athe- 
nian captains were imitating the heroiſm of their 
antient Codrus and Menæceus, that there was here 


alſo in taly a moſt deſperate war between the La- Z 
tins and Romans. In the plains near mount Veſu- f 
vius, But 8¹ 


The moſt truly laudable of all theſe characters ſeems to lars of 
be that monarch, whoſe ſpirit Fenelon ſo nobly and worthily 
laces among the principal patriot kings, in his Elyſian Fields, — 
k xix. Euneſyme, roi des Pyliens. Dans une peſſe gui ra- pleaſur 
vageoit la terre, il demanda aux dieux d apaiſer leur colere, en 
payant par ſa mort tant des milliers d bommes innocens. Les nobly | 
dieux Pexaucerent, & lui firent trouver dans Pautre wie la wrait and tri 
royaute, dont toutes celles de la terre ne ſont que des vaines ombre:. 
| TELEMAQUE: 
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vius, the armies of each nation met, with equal | 
valour, ſtrength, and diſcipline on each fide, In 
the conflict the Roman legions began to give way, 
when the conſul Publius Decius, with the moſt aw- 
ful ſolemnity — But give me leave for further par- 
ticulars of that action, to refer you to the moſt noble- 
ſpirited hiſtorian, Livy; by whom the glory of this 
hero is as much eternized, as that of any of the 
Grecian heroes by any of the eloquence of Athens. 


Soms years after this event, when a war had 
broke out between the Romans and the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, joined (if I remember right) with ſome of 
the moſt warlike nations in Italy, Publius Decius 
(the ſon of him whom we juſt now mentioned) 
being conſul, and one of the commanders in a 
very important engagement in Tuſcany, victory 
greatly inclining 'to the ſide of the enemy, Why 
ſtand I, laid ke, chus idle and uſeleſs? thus forget- 
ful of following the glorious deſtiny of my family? 


It is the right, the . of our houſe, 
For Rome to die. 


But give me leave to refer you, for the particy- 
lars of this action alſo, to the ſame great hiſtorian. 
——O my dear young countrymen, with what 
pleaſure will you (you, ſome of whoſe hearts fo 
nobly burn to imitate the examples of your great 
and truly patriotic anceſtors, whoſe names both 
in 
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in their lives and deaths ſo nobly have adorned 
the annals of Britain ) with. what pleaſure and 
rapture will you obſerve in the annals of this glo- 
rious city, ſuch a ſon copying the patriotiſm of 
ſuch a father, even to death ; and both their me- 
moirs for ever thus joined together, and crowned 


with the ſame glory *. 


Denique bello contra Pyrrhum regem, Tertius De- 
cius ſe Tertiam victimam reipublice præbuit, a pa- 
terno avitoque in patriam amore non degener :- 
+ Magnorum haud unquam indignus avorum. 


How much ſoever theſe heroes were milled by 
the ignorance and barbarous ſuperſtition of their 
times, yet certainly the nobleneſs of their inten- 
tions, and the exalted degree of their benevolence 
to their country, are ſuch as would do honour to 
characters of the greateſt wiſdom, to ages and 
nations the moſt enlightened. For ſurely the 
great duty of beneficence has not only a claim on 
us for our whole time and fortune, and for the la- 
bours both of our bodies and minds ; it has a claim 
.to our blood alſo. Nor is there perhaps among 
all the particular duties of beneficence, any one 

which 


Contemporary with the firſt Decius was Timolron; with the 
ſecond, Phoczon. | 

+ Theſe are the words of Txly, in his noble treatiſe De con- 
temnendã morte, joined to part of thoſe moſt moving lines on 
ſomething of a ſimilar ſubject in the xiith Eneid. 
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| which can make a juſter and ſtronger demand of 
1 this kind, than our duty to our country; I mean; 
— when we are called to this ſervice on ſuch an oc- 
f caſion as makes it juſt, and neceſſary, and con- 
- ſiſtent with our duty to the reſt of mankind : nor 
d is there a more noble patrimony in any family, than 


this of being able to count up ſeveral of their houſe, 
who have performed this great duty, and left this 
exalted example. We have heard, on our Britiſh 
theatre, the great Roman patriot Cato lament in 
his laſt hour, that he could die but once to ſerve 
his country *. But it has been the privilege of ſe- 
veral families (it was particularly ſo of the family 
of that ſame great man) to have the felicity and 
* glory to offer up ſeveral ſacrifices of this kind, 
and frequently to emulate the grandeur of the houſe 
of the Decii. 


Je con- * Itis ſaid, that maſt part of the tragedy of Cato (particn- 
* larly that my from .which this _—__ line 4s copied) were 


wrote by Mr. Addiſon, while at Rome. 


one of the young gentlemen with half a ſigh) how 


like one of our ſubſtantial farm houſes, or even 


too of the graſs will be ſoon deſtroyed hy the ſum- 
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CHAP. V. 


— Frere Day's ConvenaariOn 


NE of the company . propoſed an 
excurſion into the Ager Romanus, it was 
with tho greateſt willingneſs that they all 
met the following morning at the Collatine gate, 
from thence took the road to Tivoli, the antient 
Tibur. The Campania of Rome was then in its higheſt 
beauty, its graſs and corn being both ſtilf green, 
and the Sabine mountains, which ſo magnificent- 
ly terminate it, ſtill in many parts white with 
ſnow.—Pleaſing and grand as this proſpect is (faid 


SSS ness 


2 A 


inferior is it to our own country? In this wide and ä 
naturally moſt fertile plain, where is there to be F 
ſeen any thing like one of our beautiful plantations, 


like one of our neat cottages ? The natural beauty 


mer's heats, and the whole Campania rendered un- 
inhabitable by the peſtilential air attending them. 
What reaſon have we all to think ourſelves happy 
in our healthy, populous, ever verdant, 


Ka: Manapry Nic, yv Queavidec. ' 
Avpar wepravesoy: : Vid. Pix DAR. 


But 
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But how particularly: happy is the country gentle» 
man of Exglond, who every year fees forme new 
plantation rife on his lands, and (what is much 
more important) ſees continually all around him 
his country neighbours comfortably clothed, ladged; 
and fed, made happy by (thoſe two chief- inſtru» 
ments of a national benevalent providence}: the 
public hberty and commerce of their try, and, 
in the next degree, by their own induftry; and the 
goodneſs of their landlord. 
His father's. acres who enjoy; in peace, 


| Or makes his neighbours glad, if be increaſe ; 


Whoſe chearful tenants bleſs their early toil, 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to their ſoil * 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſpow, 

For future buildings, future navies grow z 

May his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 
Fri ſhade a country, and then riſe a town ! 


Mar this great. happineſs (replied. Crito with a 


ſmile of the moſt benevolent charity) in its higheſt 
and nobleſt degree always attend three of this 
company; and may I too, in my little pariſh, be 
always fo happy as to have ſomething of planting, 
Rudy, and charity continually on my hands ! But 
yet let us not undervalue the country in which we 


are at preſent: theſe very plains, tho! 22 
houſes and trees, yet how beautiful are they, and 


. 
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and how great a quantity of corn do they even 
now produce? How happy indeed would they be, 
if the goddeſs of health, by whoſe ruined temple 
near theſe floating iſlands we are now paſſing, 
would ſhed her gracious influence on them, as one 
of your young poetical friends here was lately wiſh- 
ing? — Whatever is the occaſion of the preſent 
dreadful unhealthineſs and deſolation, yet certainly 

the Campania of Rome was antiently full of houſes, 
villages and towns, (tho' always cæli gravis) every 
little ſpot of this vaſt deſert before us had its par- 
ticular owner, who lived on it, and cultivated it 
with the utmoſt induſtry : what a different ſcene 
from. the preſent 9 oy 


In the debe times particularly, it was full 
of a numerous people all following agriculture, all 
robuſt, proper for the moſt uſeful art in peace, and 
for the greateſt diſcipline, danger and labour in war, 


Aut bar terram domat, aut quatit oppida bells. 


Their continued. induſtrious agriculture. in theſe 
plains produced firſt a national ſimplicity of 
life, and frugality; and conſequently a ſure, tho 
moderate, ſupport fot each family: its {till further 
.conſequences. were ſtill more noble; firmneſs of 
mind, liberty, ſuperiority to corruption, contempt 
| jof diſhopourable, or unjuſt wealth, a ſenſe of ge- 
necroſis a ſtrong ſenſe of © uſt, and of religious 
has 2 2 grati- 
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gratitude to the givers of the ſeveral Sb fer 
ſons of the year. 


— Patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta VERA. | 
Sacra Deum, ſanclique patres; extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens ſerris veſtigia fecit. 

But what ſeems very particular is that the chief Gü- 


tors, conſuls, Sc. of Rome were themſelves thus em- 
* here. Theſe very fields frequently have ſeen : 


Parvoque potentem e Ab 
Fabricium; & te ſulco, ſerrane, ſrowen, 


6 Add * 


This very Campania 3: 
—— Duros Curiorum eſt paſſa ligones. © 


(The cottage of Curius was ſituated near that hill, 
Monte Portio, a few miles on our right.) For as the 
principal men of modern times and ſtates are, beſides 
their public duties, generally called to the duty of a 
wiſe and charitable management of an eaſy or conſi- 
derable private fortune; ſo on the other hand, in an- 
tient times (not only here in Rome, but in Greece and 
all the oriental countries alſo) were they frequently 
ealled to the duty of bodily rural labour for their 
ſupport, and ſometimes to even that of poverty itſelf: 
and ſurely as many and as noble virtues are to be 
karnt and practiſed in one of theſe conditions as in 
the other. In this light I cannot help regarding and 
revering this Ager Romanus : viſiting it with this 
Kea, I cannot help recollecting with the greateſt 


pleaſure 


of HivTonrcar Exzess. 
| pleafurt the ſpeech o Eundn to Runa; when, 
accompanied cum omnibus juvenum- primis & pau- 
pere ſimatu, aan. hero chis 
very coαntx. 


Aude, boſpes, rontehnere opes, & te quogue diguum 
 Finge Dea, rebuſque vent uon aſper egenis. , 


: Wane the company were engaged in this diſ- 

courſe, the coach ſtopt at che bridge acroſs the 
Anio, near which is ſtill ſtanding the antient mo- 
nument of Plautius, who is {aid ſo nobly to have 
ſignalized himſelf in his government of Mlyria. 
After ſome time paſt in reading part of the long 
inſcriptions ſtill remaining on that ſepulchre, the 
company ſat down on the parapet wallof the bridge, 
and while the horſes were watering, reſumed their 
former converſation, 


Turn 4+ not perhaps (ſaid Crito, opening a 
paper on which were ſome notes for his memory) 
in all the long hiſtory of Rome, any thing more 
ſtriking or inſtructive than the nobleneſs of mind, 
which the antient heroes of this nation ſhewed in 
deſpiſing wealth, and its attendants, avarice or 
luxury. For many centuries, the private proper- 
ties of the principal men of ſtate ſeldom amounted 
to ſo much as twenty acres of land, with a little 
cottage; which cottage was their only habitation, 
which little parcel of land they cultivated with their 
own hands, Nor let us imagine that this was the 
caſe, 
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eaſe, only in thoſe early ages, when Rome itſelf 
had but a ſmall territory belonging to its domi- 
nion: for it is certain that even ſo late as the ſe- 
cond Punic War, when Fabius Maximus gave up 
every thing that he was worth to pay the ranſom of 
ſome of his countrymen then in captivity, that the 
whole of the eſtate of that principal and moſt re- 
ſpectable perſon in the Roman ſtate, was found to 
amount to no more than nine acres. Even in ſtill 
latter times, the whole moſt noble family of. the 
Ali were all ſupported on one farm“, and all 
lived in one houſe or rather cottage, tho' they were 
no fewer in number than ſixteen, beſides their nu- 
merous offspring and their wives: one of whom 
was the daughter of the great Paulus Amilius, and 
moſt nearly alied to the families of Fabius Maximus, 
of Scipio, and Cato the cenſor. 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 

Commune magnum. 
But the principal example of Roman virtue under 
fuch circumſtances, is generally NY En 
to be that of Curius. 


(7810S had the glory to conquer Pyrrhus, that 
type of Hannibal, that moſt warlike of all the 
* ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great (you ſaw 
F 4 his 

* Plutarch s life of Paulus A milins. 
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his coloſſal ſtatue a few days ago in the Capitol) 
to expel him out of Italy, and thus to reduce the 
whole of this large, this moſt rich and beautiful 
part of Europe, to the Roman dominion : and yet, 
when the Roman ſenate, in dividing ſome of the 
conquered lands, allotted to each of his ſoldiers, 
fourteen acres; and to Curius, on account of his 
rank and merit, fifty; he declined the offer, ſay- 
ing, 'that it was unworthy of a true patriot not to 
be fully ſatisfied with the ſame proportion of pro- 
perty which made ſo many others of his country- 

men 1 cohtented and Wp 


c R 1U S was not only the great example and 
guardian of this kind of virtue during his whole 
life; his example had its effect on the minds of 
the moſt illuſtrious Romans, many generations after 
his deceaſe. The great cenſor in particular, Cato 
the elder, ſtudied it always with due attention, 
love and reverence ; as you will with great plea- 
ſure ſee by the Ming extract of his life wrote 
by Plutarch. 


Ton &ypry KarwOr (which were ſituate on Morte 
Portio, that little round hill which we juſt now 
ſaw, ſtanding cloſe under the mountains of T uſcu- 
lum) \nowy wv 5 Yevopuevry Kupis frag ems Tarn 
avexs Badifuv o Katw, was Ohe Tre Xp 
r jrbxpoTHTQ, vat rng on To AiTOV, E£vvoraey EAG- 
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fave Tv A,, eri Pupanr h oor (v 
waray Iranian n Tore evrprarruv) rure To xh 
Auro roxanle, xai raurm rm rau ut, Mera pee 
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Tux ks indeed of Curius preſented: a _ 
tacle far more rich and pompous, than what Rome 
had ever before ſeen. In former triumphs, the cap- 
tives were ſubjects of ſome. ſmall neighbouring 
ſtates ; the ſpoils conſiſted only of the poor plun- 
der af their plain inſtruments of agriculture or 
war, horſes, cattle, Ic. But near Curiuss triumphal 
chariot appeared in chains, not only the inhabi- 
rants of the moſt luxurious foreign colonies ſettled 
in Ital, but many alſo of the natives of foreign 
regions (the new invaders of Ttaly) of Epirus, of 
Theſſaly, and even of the proud Macedonia itſelf, 
which had ſo lately carried its victorious arms even 
to the Indies. The ſpoils were of the richeſt kind; 
not only thoſe really noble treaſures, the wonders 
of Grecian ſculpture and painting, but ſuch alſo 
as would moſt captivate and corrupt the rougheſt 
and pooreſt minds : heaps of ſilver and gold, 
and all the ornaments of luxury, which Vow for 
the - firſt time made her entrance into the 9 
of Rome. 


© Sacra canunt, funemque manu eomtingere bands. 
Ila ſubit, mediægque minans mn urbi. 


o patria! | fl 
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One of this company was from a charitable mo- 
tive lately thinking to employ one of our country- 
men, a ſtudent of painting now at Rome, in draw- 
ing a picture of one of the antient Roman triumphs. 
Why ſhould you not, dear Sir, chuſe one of theſe 
triumphs of Curius for the ſubject? Eſpecially as it 
will give your good heatt an opportunity to double 
your benefaction to your poor countryman by em- 
ploying him to draw for you another picture, as 
a companion to the firſt : the ſcene of Carivs 1 
mean; when, immediately after all the ſplendor 
of theſe his triumphs, retired with contentment and 
Joy to his former cottage. 

nec limina vifter 

A scides ſubiit: bac illum regia cepit. 


How pleafing a contraſt would rhe ſubject of the 
ſecond picture make to that of the firſt? The 
humble furniture of that ſmall habitation ; the 
happy family table, with its earthen diſh of tur- 
nips, and Curias pointing to it with one hand, and 
with the other rejecting all the rich bribes of the 
Sammites. | | 

D wy dear young friends (continued Crito) how 
does the hiſtory of Rome in theſe early ages, recall 
to our memory (while thus ſeated on theſe ſolitary 
banks of the Awio,) the deſcription of the antient 
manners of Swiſſerland, on which we ſo often uſed 
2057 | 
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to diſcourſe, while at Geneva or Lauſaune, on thi 
banks of ſome of the rapid and green, tho' clear 
ſtreams of thoſe Alpine regions? — Of thoſe man- 
ners we ſaw ſome traces ſtill remaining in the Up- 
per Valais, the maſt romantic country of the Grs- 
ſans; which, with ſeveral other circumſtances, 
made-us look on that part of the world as a fainr 
ſhadow of antient Itah and Greece. —But may you 


never forget the ſentiments of your own good hearts 


on that occaſion !—May the opulence of your for- 
tunes be always accompanied and crowned with the 
fame contentment and integrity, the fame ſpirit of 
induſtry and beneficence, of fortitude and love to 
your country, which you then ſaw among the in- 
habitants of thoſe regions, and which you are now 
juſtly ſo much more admiring in the hiſtories of 
antient Greece and Rome 


O ur dear young friends, in compariſon of this 
exalted character of mind, how mean do thefe 
rich of modern times appear? Thoſe I would 
mean, who poſſeſſed of a property, more than an 
hundred times larger than what was ſufficient to 
ſupport the family of a Curius; a property equal 
perhaps to the eſtates of the whole Roman ſenate 
then pur together; (that ſenate which was both in 
relation to its real power, and dignity of character 
ſo properly called a ſenate of kings) yet by ſloth 
and fooliſh 3 render themſelves entirely 

uſeleſs 


| 
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uſelefs and contemptible in the world, and fo in- 
digent and avaritious, as to ſtoop for fear of want to 
every thing that is baſe and diſhonourable.— There 
is indeed no property fo large, as to ſecure ſuch 
owners from corruption; nor on the other hand is 
there in any age or country any ſtation of life ſo 


poor, in which induſtry and frugality will not ob- 


tain a power of being honeſt, content, and even 
beneficent.— But if you pleaſe, while we are ſlowly 
aſcending theſe hills which lead to Tivoli (this an- 
tient Grecian colony, founded by the ſons of the 
juſt, brave, and religious Amphiaraws) I will aſk 
your opinion on another ſimilar Roman character: 
a character, which indeed we have always admired 
from our infancy, but which will give us freſh 
pleaſure on recollection of it in this country: the 
character of Fabricius, who perhaps deſerves to be 


conſidered as the Phocion or Ariſtides of Rome, in 


fame manner as Curius may in ſome en be 
2 to ee 


N. ita the numerous exalted nt which, 
during thoſe heroic ages, ſo nobly adorned theſe 


Roman territories, there is none which merits grea- 


ter veneration than that of Fabricius, none which 
diſplays a more noble example nnen 
r 


FABRICIUS. 


IU. 
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PAB RICIVU S. 


ABR-ICIUS commanded the Roman armies 
in ſome of the moſt, important wars: the con- 
tributions, which he in one year brought into the 
public treaſury from the conquered nations, amount- 
ed to the value of near 300,000/. ſterling ; a moſt 
immenſe ſum in thoſe ages! Yer out of all this vaſt 
wealth he reſerved to himſelf only one ſmall wooden 
inſtrument for ſacrifice. 


Warn the deputies of theſe nations waited on 
Febricius with the richelt preſents, he received them 


| {like another Curius or Cincinnatus) | in his humble 


cottage : and lifting up his hand by turns to his 
mouth, to his ears and his eyes, I endeavour, ſaid 
he, to govern all theſe appetites; and as long as 
I can continue thus virtuous, ſo long ſhall I be 
ſure to continue to be ſecure from all the fears of 
want, or temptations of riches, Why then ſhould 
I accept your treaſures? If you can ſpare them 
yaurſelves, beſtow them on thoſe, who by ſickneſs 
or other misfortunes are really in want of ſome 
relief. 


Tu ſame noble ſentiments he retained in all his 
conferences, whether public or private, with king 
* declining all the offers of riches and power, 

with 


banquet of Pyrrbus, he firſt heard the wretched 
Epicurean doctrine, that ſelf-indulgence was the 


any poet or painter, turning from the falſe flattery 


moſt beloved treatiſe, the judgment of Hercules by 


city of Tibur, to which we are now aſcending, was 


entertainment it would be to you all, when ſeated 
1 in „9 
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with which that ſovereign ſo artfully and delicately 
e SYN to corrupt Hin. | 


„er dene is 10 in Mv nale bende IS any 
Pad in which the nobleneſs of his heart more 
worthily diſcovered itſelf, than in the furprize and 
indignation which he manifefted, when at the royal 


principal moſt worthy obje& of human life, and 
that-to labour for the public good was but folly. 
From ſuch falſe mean-ſpirited ſophiſtry, he turned 
away with as noble and majeftic a diſdain, as 
as that with which Hercules was ever imagined by 


of vicious pleaſure, to his favourite heart-felt joy, 
r 


Ho pleaſed am 1, id Ov puplt; $0 hear you 
allude, particularly at this time and place, to that 


Prodicus ? For having been lately informed that the 


dedicated and conſecrated in a particular manner to 
Hercules, and that to this day there are ſtill admired 
here ſome moſt auguſt remains of his temple, 1 
have brought with me hither this morning from 
Rome that very treatiſe : knowing how noble an 


＋ 
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in the portico of the very temple of Hereules, to 
peruſe again that ſhort but moſt ſublime work: 
eſpecially as the concluding paragraph of it ſeems 
capable to be fo properly applied as a motto to the 
catalogue of the Roman worthies, whoſe characters 
Crito is now ſo kindly beginning to recommend to 
our hearty zealous ſtudy, and ardent (though weak) 
imitation. * A,” ewe (now Aprrn) Sen pary Drone 
eres, &Yamyror dt Pros, T14108 qt waTpiow. Oran & ex3y 


| To wirpwprrey TIO», v pera Ann; ate xtr, HANG 


gtra pernjpns ron ans X porov vparepurres Farrnrury Toraure 
, @ Tai Toxewy ayadu Hyaxauc, Etc $rawomenjuers 
Tm paraprorerm eda¹α, x α SD In opening 
to you that volume in that portico, what pleaſure 
alſo ſhall 1 have in recollecting the moſt- amiable 
ſentiment of Socrates expreſſed in another part of 
the fame volume? + Tus Snoavprs vw wan coÞuy 
adp, ug txewes xaTAuTON iv BBNνν˖Ʒ Y ure, aulas, 
unn guy Tois Praors d no av 74 ep aYaveor, 
txMryoprIa; Xas j8ya yopur g ofatv xe, t ANN 
$10 ywupeda, May I be happy enough, to be 
permitted to apply this ſentiment alſo, particularly 
the latter part of it, to our preſent moſt happy 
and joint ſtudies | -— But Jet us return to Fabri- 
_ and pray pg me for this interruption, 


© 


Lr me rather not interrupt you in ſuch noble 
is, 4 Crito with tears of joy. — Mueh 
more 


2 Memorabilia, lib. ii. + 17d. lib. i, 
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more happineſs is it to me, to attend to theſe ſudden 
' overflowings of your good heart, rather than to be 
myſelf repeating to you the ſtory of theſe Roman 
heroiſms ; all the particulars of which you muſt 
recollect, how infinitely better deſcribed by the 
writers of antiquity ! Why then ſhould I enlarge 
on any other of the many noble circumſtances of 
che hiſtory of Fabricius? Why ſhould I ſpeak of 
his military valour, which ſurely was not inferior to 
his other virtues ; and by which he ſupported the 
ſo. often defeated Roman armics againſt their moſt 
formidable enemy? Why ſhould J ſpeak of his ho- 
nour and generoſity even to that enemy, particularly 
in the affair of the Epirot phyſician, in which he 
ſeems to have copied and excelled the noble beha- 
our of the great Camillus to the Faliſci? — No 
wonder, that Pyrrbus, ſtruck with ſuch repeated 
inſtances of magnanimity, ſhould cry out on that 
occaſion! O great Fabricius] how ſuperior art thou 
to all temptations, and to all injuries ! It is as im- 
poſſible for any thing on earth to turn thee from 
the path of juſtice and virtue, as it is to turn that 
great luminary (pointing to the ſun) from its daily 
and eternal courſe of ſplendour and beneficence. 


Grzar and glorious as this character is, yet, 
(O my dear countrymen): what a ſatisfaction is 
it, to reflect that our Enghſp hiſtory contains a 
6 , which, though not a military one, is 

| yet 
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yet very ſimilar, and even very ſuperior to it? 
Superior to it in its nobleſt parts; in virtue and in 
patriotiſm; in temperance, contempt of wealth, 
patience, and even love of pqverty; in integrity 
unmoved by any ambitious proſpect or temptation 
of honour or power; intrepidity and magnanimity 
unſhaken by all menaces, by all dangers, and even 
by death itſelf. | 


IT is needleſs to mention his name: a name, 
reverenced by all Britons of all ages and of all 
ſentiments, whether in politics or in religion. ou 
all know, whom I muſt neceſſarily mean; the 
Fabricius, the Ariftides, the FORO " E England, 
Sir Thomas More, 
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== SIXTH Day's ConNvERSATION, 
8 employed in the villa and gardens of Adrian; 
| which ſpread themſelves at the feet of the 


Tiburtive hills, to ſo great an extent (half a mile in | 
breadth, and three miles in length) and which an- | 


tiently included, in their numerous and expenſive 


buildings, whatever was moſt curious either of 


ſculpture or architecture in any of the provinces of 
the Roman empire. From thence this company 
_ viſited the lofty ruins of the palace of Mecenas, 
much more elegantly ſituated, though in other 
reſpects greatly inferior to Adrian villa. — In the 
afternoon they deſcended from the hill of Tivo 
into the neighbouring narrow valley; converſing 
in the way on the characters of thoſe two famous 
Romans, who were both of them in many reſpects 
really great men, and authors of much good to 
their country; as well as the moſt celebrated pa- 


- trons, the one of polite literature, the other of 


many various and elegant arts, But yet from both 
theſe examples it was with concern obſerved, how 
—— abundance of riches, (if not conſtantly 

directed 


EVERAL hours of the next morning were 
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directed to their moſt noble uſe, the exalted 6bjeR 
of beneficence) produces even in perſons of great 
ſenſe, a taſte for expenſive vanities : degenerating 
from thence into indolent ſoftneſs ind low plea- 
ſures; and from theſe ſometimes ſinking ſtill lower, 
even into the meaneſt vices that diſhonour human 
life, and conſequently into the meaneſt thoughts 
and fears of death. (Vide refleftions on Mecenas's 
character, Seneca's epiſtles, epiſt. 101.) What pity 
indeed was it that Mecenas did not learn ſomething 
of proper dignity of ſentiment on this head _ 
518 own Virgil? 


Uſque adeone mori miſerum eſt ? 


Fon the valley of Tivoli they aſcended the 
oppoſite hill, and entered into a thick wood of 
olives. Here they were led to the ſmall remains of 
the houſe of the poet Quinctilius Varus, the relation 
of Virgil, and intimate friend both of him and of 
Horace, 

Ergo 3 perpetuus ſopor 
Urget ! cui pudor & injuſtitiæ ſoror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 
Multis ille Bonis flebilis occidit : 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili. 

Havixo viewed with pleaſure theſe ruins, (where 
three ſuch celebrated poets often met) and having 
walked thro” the olive grove (a grove, ſaid one of the 

G 2 young 
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young gentlemen, as much beloved by the muſes, as any of 
the olive-gardens on the banks of the Jus) the company 
were delighted with the near proſpect of the hill of Tivoli, 
and of the ſeveral.beautiful ſtreams which deſcend in va- 
rious moſt pictureſque caſcades down its fides, amidſt the 
ruins of Mecenas's palace, and thoſe neighbouring fields 
which once were covered with his gardens, At this view 
all the young company at once broke out into theſe lines; 
— ſiburni hicus, & uda 
 . Mobilibus pomaria rivis, 

Horace was now in the mouth Vn Every 
one was recollecting his favourite paſſages in that author, 
and which they imagined might perhaps have been com- 
poſed in the very walks where they were now treading. 
. Crito's pupil took out a pocket Horace, and opening at the 
third book read (while walking on) ſeveral ſtanzas in the 
beginning of the ſecond and third odes, and in the end of 
the fifth, in which Regulus's fortitude and contempt of 
pain and death is ſo celebrated: he was proceeding to the 
ſixth and to ſome other odes which complain of the dege- 
neracy of thoſe his times, when ſuch luxurious ſeats were 
preparing in all parts of taly, for the ſofteſt indolence and 
indulgence, — when he ſtopt, being ſurprized (on turning 
tze corner of the hill) at the ſudden roar of the great cata- 
rat? * of the Anio, and the ſudden view of the antient ma- 
jeſtic temple of Hercules; the river there falling from a 
great heighth in one ſheet, and then roaring along through 
a dark and narrow valley, or rather chaſm, the depth of 
which the eye for lome time labours to diſcover 3 the tem- 
| | | ple 
29 ina Ai Hon. lib. 1. ode 7. — Tit pw, 5 To 
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ple hanging over it, firmly erected on the ſummit of bare 
and rough rocks, and ſecurely looking down on all the 
precipices, and tumultuous waters at its feet. How noble 
a ſituation (ſaid Crito's pupil) for the temple of the patron 
of labour and fortitude *! And then ſitting down on a 
rock, (which fronted the view of the temple, and through 
the clefts of which a wild lawrel had forced its hardy 
branches) he took out again his Horace, and read over 
again the concluding ſtanzas of the ode on Regulus, The 
converſation of the company turned on that hero; and- 
Crito began to recount to them in as ſhort a manner as 
poſſible, ſome of the great and principal parts of his hiſ- 
tory, concluding with ſome noble reflections, which he ſaid 
he had lately met with in conſulting ſome of St. Auſtin's 
works, relative to the antiquities of Rome. 


e 


Intended, ſaid Crito, to have aſked your opinion in re- 
lation to the character of Regulus, when on our return 
to Rome we ſhould next have viſited that antient inſerip- 
tion in the Capitol, (formerly annexed to the Columna Ro- 
frrata) the only monument remaining of his times, that 
is, of thoſe of the firſt Punic war. But as the converſa- 
tion here, has now, as of itſelf, led us to him; and as 
you are now ſo happy in the imagination that it was 
perhaps on this very ſpot that Horace compoſed fo noble 

an ode to his memory, we ſurely can ſcarce find a more 
'K G 3 proper 


The temple of Hercules at Tivoli is the ſame buildin 
which, by miſtake, is commonly called the temple of the Siby//a 
Tiburtina, Palladio imagined it to be a temple of Vea; it 
very much reſembling, both in ſhape and ſize, the beautiful 
temple of that ſame goddeſs on the of the Tiber at Rome. 
Vid. pag. 188. N 


Tee 
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proper place and time than this for refreſhing out 
memories by reading ſome few ſhort notes and ex- 
tracts from his heroic hiſtory. Eſpecially ſtanding, 
as we now are (according to my dear friend and 
pupils obſervation) in the very front of the temple 
of the great patron of fortitude z or (as others have 
rather judged) of Veſta, the patroneſs of fidelity to 
oaths and all ſolemn promiſes, | 


REGULUS lived at a time, when the power 
of Rome was riſen to a great height, when ſhe was 
ſovereign of Italy, and ſucceſsfully ſtruggling 
with Carthage for the dominion of all the neigh- 
bouring iſlands and ſeas. — As conſul, he com- 
manded that vaſt Roman fleet, which had on board 
near five times the number of ſoldiers and mariners 
which filled the ſo famous Spaniſh armada. With 
this fleet, he attacked the Cartbaginians, who were 
ſuperior both in number and ſkill: he defeated | 

| | 5 | them, great 


RO SFEFRPD agzacsy 


This account is founded on a compariſon of the hiſtories 
of Polybius and Thuanus, By the former of theſe it appears, 
that the number of perſons embarked in the Roman fleet amount- 
ed to one hundred and forty thouſand. | 


To paw cuferur spartsui Pokale! Arien Jvra f, Tit 
 Terrzpas ww xai Je. αννενα as r Jt KagN dv, ͤ vref 
ure xa J en uh¹,ỹjO  POLYS. lib, 1. 


In compariſon with this, how ſmall does the Spani/s Armada 
appear? In fummd, numerus nautarum fuit oo millia, militum 

| wuiginti millia, præter nobiles ac ſpantaneos,— Tuuan us, lib. 89. 
cap. 8. —— Strype's. account of the aubole together (including 
ſoldiers, ſailors, galley - ſlaves, &c, Cc.) amounts only to 
20,839 men. — STzYPE, vol. 3, Append: pag. 221 and 222, 
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them, and then diſembarking on their coaſts, he 
defeated their land forces alſo ; made himſelf maſter 
of two hundred of their towns, and of two hundred 
thouſand captives : thus reducing Carthage to the 
brink of ruin, and almoſt compleating the conqueſt 
of that rich and extenfive region of Africa. 


lx the midſt of all this ſucceſs and power, he 
ſhewed himſelf (in ſome particulars at leaſt) ſtill 
ſuperior to all this flow of fortune. In the midft 
of this ſo high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman 
ſenate for leave to return home, giving this humble 
and moſt amiable reaſon for that his requeſt ; viz. 
Becauſe during his long abſence, his private eſtate, 
which was not more than fourteen acres of land, 
(fo ſmall was the property, with which ſo great 
and powerful a commander was contented) lay 
neglected and uncultivated, and his wife and children, 
who had no other ſupport, were thus reduced to 
great diſtreſs. The. Roman ſenate anſwered this 
petition according to the ſame ſpirit of thoſe 
times; not beſtowing on him any of the conquered 
cities or provinces; nor even any part of the con- 
tributions raiſed on that opulent country; but only 
aſſuring him (as a ſufficient encouragement for one 
who laboured only for the ſervice and defence of 
his country) that if he would continue his labours 
for the public, his family thould be ſupported, and 
his little field cultivated at the public charge. 

| G 4 Ir 
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- Irs Regulus could thus behave in the height of 
victory and power, he certainly behaved ſtill more 
nobly, when in the ſharpeſt trials of adverſity. For 
fortune changing, according to her uſual incon- 
ſtancy, but let me not trouble you (continued 
Crito, laying down his paper of notes) with the 
tedious repetition of ſo noted a ſtory, as that of the 
captivity and death of this great man: let us 
rather employ our minds in duly reflecting on his 
example, in thus ſupporting, though to his utmoſt 
perſonal danger, the intereſt of his country; and 
in thus obeying, even to death, the ſtricteſt laws 
of honour and juſtice. How voluntarily indeed did 
he reſign himſelf again into his enemies hands? 
Wich what reſolution did he take leave of his friends 
and country for ever? With what compoſure of 
mind did he ſet fail for Afric to meet the tortures 
and death which that cruel nation was preparing 
for him? 


Sciebat, que fibi barbarus 
Tortor Pararet. 


Moſt cruel indeed and be is generally ſaid to 
have been that ſcene: but yet it may, like all o- 
ther ſcenes of that nature, be to us one of the 
ſtrongeſt leſſons. — Vix ulla contra dolorem ac mortem 
 fortior diſciplina. — O my dear young friends, you 
are entering into a world, which you will find full 
of encomiums, on fortitude, on the love of juſtice, 
and 
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and on the love of our country, May it be your 
endeavours ourws WoAirrureo ga: EPT xa U Aoyw! 
eden e naw Tos Tor TpoPeuor, fanrs ro gu Wrps 
,n! wor, pants aA jandev po Tv dl An 
Xas 8 avayun E£5"% Tov Gios os ure TEAEUT&W, YEvoiTo 
Tuxy a Ei Taury Tois Steg CN, Tavry 180. 
Surely your life cannot in any manner be more glo- 
riouſly concluded : 


| — Quin ego non alio digner te funere Palla 4 


Happy is it, that there is indeed no pain either of 
body or mind, but what may be ſupported and 
overcome by reſolution, when aſſiſted by habit and 
example! Happy are thoſe young men, who, in 
preparing themſelves for the labours of this life, 
(where ſometimes, though indeed ſeldom, virtue is 
engaged in ſuch circumſtances of the ſevereſt trials, 
and conſequently of the greateſt ſplendor) have 
their breaſts thus ſtecled with fortitude ! But moſt 
happy are thoſe, who are properly inſtructed, how 
to direct this intrepidity to the moſt noble purpoſes ; 
particularly, like Regulus, to the ſervice of our 
country, and to the ſupport of the cauſe of juſtice , 


and how to temper it continually (like the contem- 


porary of Regulus, the youthful Spartan Agis) with 
the greateſt humanity, and with the ſweeteſt bene- 
volence, even to the laſt breath. 


| | | ON 
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Ox concluding this period of the Roman hiſtory, 
it may not be improper to make ſomething of the 
following obſervation, viz. That however great 
and ſplendid the virtues were of theſe Roman cha- 
racers; yet there are ſome very great objections 
to the hiſtory of that nation in general, and in 
particular to this part of it. I mean illam perpetuam 
bellorum ſtragem; excepting only the bleſſed reign 
of Numa, every page of its hiſtory, how deeply is 
it ſtained, and indelibly blotted with blood ? How 
much indeed is it to be wiſhed, that among all that 
tedious and endleſs feries of battles and ſieges, of 
captivities, trramphs, and maſſacres; and 'of all 
the' ſcenes of miſery and wickedneſs, in which 
Rome was continually involving itſelf, and ſo many 
other nations; how much is it to be wiſhed, that 
the ſpirit of Numa had, according to the poetic idea 
of Plutarch, now and then interpoſed, breathing its 
bleſſed influence over that city, like ſome gentle 
and ſalubrious breeze, exhaling from his Egerian 
grot, or from his ſepulchre on the Janiculan hill ? 
How much more amiable and inſtructive would the 
hiſtory. of the heroes of Rome then have appeared ? 
With ſuch a mixture of peaceful actions, how much 
more ſublime and awful would have been their 
fortitude and magnanimity? How much more 
beautiful and conſiſtent their domeſtic honeſty, 
contentment, and piety ? —— But, even as it is, 
| the 
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the lives of theſe Roman heroes may prove a very 


uſeful ſtudy to us. For, if in the midſt of the 
darkneſs and miſery of thoſe ages, ſuch virtues 
could ariſe, can we forget, how much is to be ex- 
pect from us? We live in better times, in times 
of much more knowledge and benevolence. From 
our youth we are inſtructed in a religion, breathing 
the moſt exalted fortitude peculiarly united to the 
ſweeteſt mercy; and inſpiring us with the trueſt 
ſpirit of genuine piety, (a piety how inexpreſſibly and 
infinitely ſuperior to that of Numa? ) and with all 
the heavenly virtues, and works of peace which flow 
from it. What noble examples does the hiſtory 
of Chriſtianity ſhew forth to us, teaching us (much 
more ſtrongly than the examples of a Brutus and 
Fabricius) to perſevere in what is right, and to be 
immoveable by all temptations, by all perils? To 
bear a life of labour and poverty 'with more per- 
fect contentment and real humility, than ever 
Curius did. To meet as willingly as Regulus the 
ſevereſt torments and pains of death rather than 
part with-our integrity : to endeavour to be doing 
good, like Publicola, as long as we have life: to 
be doing good, like Camillus, even to the ungrate- 
ful, and at laſt joyfully to devote ourſelves to 
death, not, like the Decii, for our friends and 
country only, but alſo for our enemies. 


END of Book the FRS r. 
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BOOK: II. 


CHAPTER I. 


SEkVENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


XX HE beginning of the following week 
T che company returned to Rome, and im- 
mediately reſumed their happy employ- 

ment. Their firſt viſit was again to the 
Capitol: they aſcended the noble antient ſtair- 
caſe of an hundred ſteps of marble, which leads 


up 
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up its eaſtern ſide; and at the top entered into 
that ſolemn and awful church of Ara Czli*. Here 
it is moſt probably ſuppoſed, that the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus once ſtood, but not the leaſt 
ruin or veſtige of it is now remaining; the Roman 
architects and antiquarians are not even thoroughly 
agreed, whether it was on this or on the weſtern 


ſummit of the Capitoline hill, that that moſt ſuperb 
and ſplendid edifice was erected. 


How properly then, at the entrance of the pre- 
ſent church, might be placed that inſcription, which 
ſome Arabians have engraved on the ſtill more 
magnificent ſtair-caſe of the ruined temple and 


palace of Darius at Perſepolis +? 


Every thing ſhall paſs away and vaniſh : — 
e Ged alone ſhall endure for ever. 


Wrar Rome once was may be judged from the 
neighbouring muſeum on the eaſtern ſide of the 
| Capitoline 


This ſtair- caſe, though antient in itſelf, was placed here 
in modern times, being removed hither from before the temple 
of Quiring on the Nuirinal hill. It is very ſteep, and aſcends 
in a ſtraight line without any turning, and ſcarce any landing 
place ; the are high, and each in length 47 feer. The 
church itſelf of Ara Cat is adorned with à great number of 

antient columrs, (formerly belonging to ſome temples or ſenate- 
| houſes on this Capttoline hill) & gilding of the capitals of 
which is ſtill in ſome degree freſh. It is at preſent a convent of 
barefoot friars. What a ehange both in the place and irs in- 
habitants! © 

+ Vid. Le Bruyn's Travels. 
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Capitoline area. It was not indeed without admi- 
ration and concern, that the company viſited that 
moſt noble collection of the monuments of the 
riches and power of Rome, adorned' by all the art 
and ſcience, genius and induſtry of Greece. This 
moſt pleaſing melancholy was agreeably indulged 
in the firſt apartment of this muſeum, which they 
found full of ſepulchral moſt elegant ſculptures ; 
and inſcriptions not leſs elegant, breathing the 
moſt affecting, conjugal, parental, and filial ſor- 
row *, | | 


Bur the view of the following apartments in 
part diſpelled it; for while they ſaw there all around 
them ſo many excellent repreſentations of ſo many 
wiſe, great, and good men, whoſe memory is im- 
mortal, they could not but imagine to themſelves 
that they had the happineſs and honour of being 
admitted into an apartment full of ſuch exalted 
company, all ſtill alive. Among theſe, in the 
ſecond apartment, they found the buſt of Miltiades : 
and in the neighbouring gallery, that of P. Cornelius 


Scipio. 


Wir they were regarding this laſt with the 
greateſt reverence, Crito took that opportunity of 
reminding them, that there was no place which 

| could 


* Vid. the two inſcriptions in this chamber, as printed by 
Mr, Ruſſel, the Eagliſb antiquarian at Rome. Painter's Letters. 


See 
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could n more properly than this be looked upon as 
the true theatre of the glory of that the moſt 
_ glorious character of the Roman hiſtory; that where 
they now ſtood, was no other than the Capitol it- 
ſelf : illa majeſtatis Romanæ ſedes, in the defence of 
which, that hero, before whoſe image they now 
ſtood, had fo often ſhed his blood: labouring in 
its cauſe (the cauſe of his country) from his tendereſt 
age, and in the times of the moſt public diſtreſs by 
' his noble ſpirit reclaiming thoſe young Romans, his 
- companions, who in the depth of deſpair were 


thinking to abandon it. 


Tu ær the ſmall valley on which they looked down 
from the end of this gallery, was no other than the 
Forum Romanum, where Scipio in ſuch early years 
of his life ſo generouſly accepted the deſperate 
ſervice of his country in Spain. 


by the aſcending ſlope to their right was the 
Via 7 riumphalis, along which Scipio ſolemnly pro- 
ceeded in his great triumph, after having by the 
_ moſt glorious victories delivered his country from 
all the perils of the long and great war of Hannibal, 
and ſecured it not leſs gloriouſly by a peace, mer- 
ciful and benevolent even to * 


B around this place were the ſenate houſes, 
in which he poured forth thoſe noble ſentiments on 
| his 
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ls return from the delivery of Spain, and in which, 
after his complete and moſt glorious conqueſt of 
Afric, he offered to ſerve his country again, even 


in an inferior ſtation, under his brother, as a lieu- 


tenant in the Afratic war. 


THAT above all, on this very hill, and moſt _ 
probably on this very ſpot, was that temple, where, 
during his whole life, he had ſet his countrymen 
the daily example of moſt conſtantly, and moſt | 
humbly adoring heaven, and where he, after his 
death, himſelf was fo juſtly, peculiarly, and moſt 
eminently honoured by them. 


Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. 


In converſing thus, Crito walked on a little 
further with his young friends, and then fat down 
at the feet of a moſt beautiful ſtatue, repreſenting 
the god Juventus, or the genius of youth. 


GREAT truth (ſaid he) is there in that common 
oblervation, that every thing depends on the man- 
ner in which it is begun. If you are deſirous of 
being great and good in your lives, you muſt 
labour to begin to be ſo in your youth. Scipio's 
whole life was almoſt one continued ſeries of noble 
actions: yet is there no part in it more worthy our 
imitation, than the beginning : he * indeed 

Vor. I. H his 
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his courſe of glory with the moſt illuſtrious virtues, 
and roſe upon the world with all the ſplendor and 
majeſty of a Guido's Aurora *. 


W 

| thi 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS. the 

T ſeventeen years of age he greatly diſtin- 1 
guiſhed himfelf by that filial piety, which 9 

was ſo nobly hereditary in his family: for, as you 2 
all know, Publius, maſter of the horſe to the great A 
Camillus, was the firſt who acquired to his deſcend- I 
ants the name of Scipio, by being the kind ſupport V 
and ſtaff (Scipio) of his dear father, then ſinking Se 


under the misfortune of blindneſs, joined to the 
weakneſs of old age. This noble character of his 
family was greatly heightened and exalted by the 
hero now before us : he had indeed the great glory 
and happineſs of ſaving ever the life of his parent. 
For in the unfortunate- battle on the banks of the 
Ticinus, when his father was left by his ſoldiers, 
alone and wounded, in the midſt of the troops of 
Hannibal, young Scipio bravely ruſhed forwards, in 
that urgent diſtreſs, at the utmoſt hazard of his own 
life, & genitor nati parmd protectus abibat. With 
what TNT did you, a few days paſt, (when in 

the 


| as 
2 


Heure. 
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the Palenze Mani here at Rome) view a buſt of 
this noble hero, the forchead of which is crowned 
by the ſcars acquired in this moſt glorious action? 
With what reverence did you, in your journey 
through Lombardy, viſit that field of battle, and 
there recollect thoſe lines of Silius Lalicus? 


— Pietaſque inſignis & etas 

Belligeris fecit miranda filentia campis. 
Tum celſo e curru mavors; Carthaginis arces 
Exſcindes, inquit, Tyrioſque, in f.edera coges : 
Nulla tam#n longo tanta exorietur in æuo 
Lux tibi, chare puer ! Mate o Matt indele ſacrd 
Vera Jovis proles | & adbuc majora ſuperſunt, 
Sed nequeunt meliora dari. ——— Lib. iv. 


AT the age of nineteen he ſaved his country 
from a calamity, which, among all the misfortunes 
which then ſo afflicted the republic, would have been 
the moſt diſhonourable and moſt fatal to it. He 
was at that time one of the legionary tribunes at 
the bloody battle of Canne. Scarce was that 
diſmal day concluded, when Scipio, who in valour 
as well as goodneſs far ſurpaſſed all the young Ro- 
mans even of thoſe times, in the midſt of this pub- 
lic diſtreſs and deſpair, — But let me not trouble 
you with the repetition of a ſtory, which you all 
recollect ſo nobly related in Zivy, and other an- 
tient writers. 


H 2 td 
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| How noble a ſubject would that night-ſcene 
make for a painting in the preſent picture- gallery 
on this Capitoline hill ? This favourite hill, which 
the noble genius of youth (even in the times of 
Targuin) could never be induced to abandon. — 
Scarce ever do I read that ſtory, (of young Scipio) 
without recollecting the ſimilar night-ſcene in the 
Anabaſis, (when the young Xenophon fo nobly ex- 

erted himſelf, after the total defeat of the allied 
army of Cyrus, and the ſlaughter of all the Grecian 
commanders) and of that other night-ſcene in the 

Fineid, when, in ſuch public diſtreſs, the bravery 

of the young Euryalus was ſo admired by the oldeſt N 
Trojan heroes. 15 | 


/ 
[1 


Hic annis gravis, atque animi maturus Alethes : 
Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eft ! 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis 

Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliſtis 
Peftora. = — 


Ar three and twenty years of age, Scipio was 
executing his office of Adile in Rome, when the 
diſmal news arrived here from Spain, that all the 
Roman armies in that country were defeated, and 
both their generals (Scipio's uncle and father) 
killed. The Romans aſſembled to chuſe a proconſul 
to ſucceed them, (the afſembly was held in that 
Forum, part of which we ſee from this window) but 


no 


n the 
Al the 
, and 
father) 
conſul 
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) but 

no 
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no candidate appeared for this moſt dangerous 
office: the people looked in vain on the ſenators :* 
the ſenators and generals looked in vain one on 
each other. No one, in all that noble and nu- 
merous aſſembly, offered himſelf for the ſervice 
of his country. A general ſilence : a general de- 
ſpondency : — young Scipio then aroſe, (cannot you 
fancy to yourſelves that you now ſee him there ?) 
he aroſe, and offered to follow the footſteps of his 
father, though leading to ſuch ben guns, 
and death. 


Nor was this all; for (as ſoon as the univerſal 
acclamation of the whole aſſembly could permit it) 
he ſhewed to the magiſtrates as well as people, by 
his manner of ſpeaking, that he had not only the 
ſpirit. to offer himſelf for that dangerous and im- 
portant office, but that he had alſo by his ſtudy and 
application (which he had ſo exemplarily continued 
without remiſſion from his earlieſt youth) rendered 
himſelf capable of executing it in the beſt and fulleſt 
manner. 


Aye yep, nd vnn rue w, as Thog Ti 
Ipo rade ati EvTETAPEvVG Ty Nö . 


| CRITO was proceeding, when (ſome other 
perſons coming into that apartment of the Muſeum) 
the on was interrupted, and the company 


H 3 obliged 
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2 


beſides the. many. other. curioſities with which i it is 
adorned, contains a great number of antient buſts, 
which are indeed valuable for their ſculpture, but 
it is to be much regretted that it is not known, who 
were the particular perſons of antiquity repreſented 
by many of them, It is remarkable, that among 
theſe tefte incognite there is one which is very ſtriking 
to all Engliſhmen, being faid to be a very ſtrong 
| reſemblance of general Wolf. It was with great 
pleaſure, t that the ; young gentlemen firſt gave their 
attention to this: when Crito obſerved that in the 
wars between Rome and Carthage, Spain might be 
conſideted 1 in ſomething of the ſame light as Ame- 
rica in the wars CO France and England : nor 
was Scipio! conduct in Spain unlike that of this 
almoſt equally youthful Brizih hero i in America. 

How low ſoever the Roman affairs in that province 
were reduced, when Scipio landed, yet he loſt not 
his ſpirit, but to the general aſtoniſhment immedi- 
ately carried the war to the gates of the enemies 

capital in chat country, and by the reduction of it, 


SL »%Y 


in the ſame glory, with which that of this Britiſ 
, Was concluded and crowned. But if ( con- 


##44+7 


conſi- 
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conſidered as a pattern to the heroes of ſuch diſtant 
generations, it is ſtill more uſeful to remark, how 
diligently he himſelf imitated the example of the 
worthies of former ages. The whole of his glorious 
conduct in Spain, his induſtry and fortitude, pru- 
dence and temperance, generoſity and liberality, 
and above all, his great goodneſs to his awn ſoldiers; 
and to the unhappy captives, are an exact tranſcript 
of the noble military virtues, recommended in the 
works of Xenophon ; a ſurprtzingly exact copy of 
the character there drawn of Orus the Great. 


 SC1PTO himſelf ſeems to have alluded to this 
noble circumſtance, (not without exultation of 
heart) in that ſpeech, which he made here in the 
ſenate, on His glorious return from Spain. It is 
(aid he) the conſtant duty and practice of all great 
and worthy minds, to be continually ſtudying and 
imitating the examples, not only of the illuſtrious 
and virtuous men of their own countries and times, 


but thoſe alſo of all nations and of all preceeding 


. 


Dr this means he indeed gradually roſe far above 
the glory of any other Roman character; as is par- 
ticularly remarkable in two circumſtances. The 
firſt, that in all his labours his aim was not to en- 
creaſe his own greatneſs, but only to have the 
ome and honouf of performing great ſervices 
H 4 | to 


— 
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to his country. This nobleneſs. of intention ſurely 
ought to ſtrike us with much more awe than all 
the other grandeur of his abilities and atchieve- 
ments. The ſecond, that he was bleſſed not only 
with a patriotic but with a merciful temper of mind, 
which was far ſuperior, to the other contemporary 
Romans; and which many ages afterwards was juſtly 
ſo admired by the then wiſeſt and greateſt of men 
of this nation. Antoninus Pius Scipionis ſententiam 
Freguentabat, qud ille dicebat, malle ſe unum civem 
ſervare, quam mille. hoſtes occidere. In how amiable 
a light does this ſentiment place all the labours of 
Scipio in that dreadful war, in which 1taly ſuffered 
ſuch miſery during the ſixteen years ravages of 
Hannibal, and in which Rome itſelf was frequently 
reduced to the moſt extreme danger of falling under 
the ſervitude of the cruel and perfidious Cartha- 
ginian nation ? Scipio was the protector and deli- 
verer of his country from all this miſery and peril; 
firſt by his ſpirit and induſtry during the conti- 
nuance of the war; and then by his benevolence 
and mercy (even to the enemy) in concluding it 
and procuring ſo ſecure a peace. But his labours 
in ſo nobly concluding this great war (the greateſt 
of any in which Rome was ever engaged) are ſo 
well known, that it would be needleſs to trouble 
* with 1 repetition of „ 


it 


Tux 


Tux 
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Tux laſt military ſcene, in which Scipio appeared, 
was that famous war with Antiochus, the moſt 


powerful king of all Aa. In this new ſcene of 


„ how did the great Scipio, the renowned de- 
lverer of Nah and conqueror of Spain and Afric, 

then appear ? Far ſuperior to all the pride of paſt 
victories and triumphs, he voluntarily condeſcended 
to the inferior character of a lieutenant, and ſerved 
under his brother. Thus (inſtead of inſatiably 
ſeeking more honour for himſelf) aſſiſting his bro- 
ther in the acquiſition of as much renown from 
Afia, as he himſelf had returned with from Afric. 

There is ſcarce indeed in the whole hiſtory of the 
Scipios a more pleaſing part, than this ſcene of fra- 
ternal affection: Scipio Africanus, in his early y years, 
had moſt affectionately and nobly aſſiſted his bro- 
ther in his firſt advancement to the public honours 
and offices of the ſtate. Scipio Afaticus returned 
this kindneſs by ſerving faithfully and diligently 
under him in all the great and long Carthaginian 
war. But how nobly did Africanus by this his 
humble behaviour in Afa, crown the whole of this 
benevolent contention of fraternal love ? — How 


amiable is this picture of theſe two great men thus 
without envy mutually and alternately ſupporting 
each other in all their proſperity and ſucceſs: nor 
did they ſeparate from each other, when called to 
ſuffer the ſharpeſt adverſity ; but were in all things, 


both, i in life and ons 7 with as er end- 
leſs 


by Fido Suit Bock ii. 


Tur company now TY from theik feats In the 
om. and with EL idea vilired thole two neigh- 
LIT for. ſome time ad- 


W ww + 


c moſt af 


_M 
1h. "love. 25 the LA fanous biother-deities Olo. P 
Lurnges Eu, Caſtor and Pollux, whoſe cdloffal 10 
ſtatues ſo nobly now adorn the principal aſcent from 00 
the. {treets of Rome up to this Capitol, ſtanding one N 
on the right, the other on the eft of that noble 5 
approach; and which. two ſtatues may alſo perhaps 83 
be conſidered as not unworthy emblems of theſe n 
two brother heroes, of the Scipio family, who fo inf 
greatly exalted the grandeur of this Place by ſub- 8 
jecting the moſt powerful ſtates boch of . and * 
e eee e Fl 
del 10 . mo 

ſhe, 


down. 2 Monte Citorio,. that Fa 0 of the 
Campus. Martius where the Comitia of the people 
were. antiently held, and where ſome of the prin- 
oo tribunals of Rome. are to this day ſituated) 
he pauſed a ſhort time, and then 1 proceeded as 
n : 
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„ bee o& "OY actions in 10 many re- 
gions of Europe, Ala, and Aﬀric, though united 
together, is not equal to the real glory and merit 
of his conduct here at home. On his return home 
from 
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from all theſe his foreign labours, the Roman (as 
long as the tide of their popular favour and grati- 
tude laſted) were perpetually heaping on him all 
poſtible honours : they were even intending to 
create him perpetual conſul and dictator. But 
$zipio (whoſe ardent defire it always was, not ſo 
much to acquire, as to merit the greateſt honours) 
inſtead of encouraging, u utterly checked the multi. 
tude in this their deſign : not ſuffering them to 
exalt him to a ſtation which was incompatible with 
the liberty of his country, as well as with the 
moderation of his own republican character: thus 
ſhewing a generoſity of mind, as well as ' wiſdom, 
how far ſuperior to thoſe boaſted qualities of Julius 
Ceſar ? — Nor did he behave lefs nobly when the 
popular favour to him gradually changed from 
admiration turning into envy, and from envy 
rankling 1 into malevolence and hatred. For to the 
diſhonour of the hiſtory. of Rome, even the 
FE. were perſecuted by their countrymen. 
Scarce ever was there a ſcene of greater ingratitude, 
nor (as the event plainly proved) of greater in- 
jſt F | 


Sc 


Rl Sans Afikticus was condemned for having defrauded the 
public of more than 30,000 J. in the Ffatic war. He perſiſted 
to.the laſt in his 1 innocence, ſtanding his trial with the om 
teſolution, refuſing to give bail, and fill inſiſting, that he had 
xzcounted for all that he had received. And when his effects 
were ſeized and appraiſed, they were not found to be all toge- 
ther of value ſufficient to anſwer the ſam in queſtion ; nor was 
there any thing among his effects which could be deemed to 
have been brought from Aſia. 
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SCIPIO Africanus behaved in this new ſcene 
with the moſt noble courage and ſpirit, ſuch as 
might be expected from ſuch a man, conſcious of 

all the innocency and of all the dignity of his. paſt 
life. He then (leaſt a further conteſt of parties on 
his account might be prejudicial to his country, 
out of regard to her) took leave of this city for ever. 
With the greateſt magnanimity, conſtancy, and 
. patience, he went into a kind of voluntary baniſh- 
ment. His retirement at Linternum near Cuma, 
was reverenced many centuries after his death. In 
ipſd Scipionis vill (ſays one of the wiſeſt philoſophic 
writers, which Rome ever produced) hec ſcribo ; 
aderatis manibus eius & ſcpulchro: animum quidem 
eus in calum, ex quo erat, rediſſe perſuadeo mibi ; 
ob egregiam moderationem Pietatemque, magis in illo 
admirabilem cum reliquit patriam, quam cum defendit. 


Ix this rural retreat (we ſhall have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing it in our journey to Naples) Scipio paſſed 
not the remainder of his days in deſpondence, nor 
did he, on the other hand, think of ſuch a ſlothful 
and mean concluſion of his life, as Lucullus. He 
employed himſelf in that which is eternally and 
uniyerſally. the moſt uſeful of all arts, and which 
was fo particularly reſpectable in thoſe antient times 
of wiſdom ; the art and ſcience of agriculture. 
| Laboribus ruſticis ſeſe exercevat, terramque (ut mos 
uit priſeis) ipſe ſubigebat. 
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His other hours were paſſed in the converſation 
of the moſt polite and learned men of the age; 
particularly Ennius. This firſt poet of Rome was 
continually partaking of Scipio's favour and-friend- 
ſhip during his life; he alſo had the particular 
honour of ſharing his tomb with him. For Ennius 
has had, now for many ages, the honour of re- 

between the aſhes of theſe two great bro- 
chers in the ſame ſepulchre* on the Appian way, 
(you never paſſed by it, without due reverential 
thoughts) near the grotto of Numa, and the temple 
dedicated *by that glorious ſovereign of Rome to 
Silence and the Muſes. 


Bur if you pleaſe, let us conclude this morning 
in the ſame place, where we ſo happily began it. 
Let us now make another ſhort viſit to this ad- 
joining church of Ara Cæli; and there, ſitting at 
the feet of one of thoſe antient columns, againit 
which perhaps the great Scipio himſelf has often 
leaned, let us duly reflect on that which was 
the greateſt employment of Scipio's time, and of 
which ſuch particular notice is taken by all his 


T MEAN his piety and devotion ; that moſt noble 
exerciſe, and (when rightly directed) that moſt | 
| exalted. 

®* Around the top of this ſepulchre, which was originally 
very lofty, are ſtill to this day to be ſeen three great niches, 


in which antiently ſtood the ſtatues of theſe two Scipios, and 
between them that of the poet Ennius. 
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nen 
| 11 is remarked of kim, that from his earlieſt 


youth he made it his daily and never neglected 


rule, to begin every morning with ſome holy re- 
tirement and meditation ; and that chiefly in this 


very place. 


Tuis method (though it may at firſt perhaps 
appear to ſome perſons but a ſmall circumſtance 
in the ſplendid hiſtory of ſuch an hero) yet ſeems 
indeed to have been the real ſecret, the original 
ſpring of all the dignity and glory of his life. This 


method gave conſtantly a rule, a meaning, a noble- 


neſs, a life, zeal, ſpirit, and activity to the actions 
of the remainder of each day : this method renewed 


and ſtrengthened continually all his virtues, both 


in proſperity and in adverſity ; and drew down on 
him (J hope I am not too preſumptuous in what 
I fay) the divine favour every day ftill more and 
more abundantly. For as at other times he was 
conſtantly ſtudying or imitating the greateſt and 
beſt human examples; ſo in theſe more awful 
hours, he lifted up his mind (as much as the great 
darkneſs of that age would permit) to the con- 
templation of the divine perfections, raiſing him- 


| ſelf above the utmoſt heights of mortal greatneſs, 


and making the neareſt approach (which paganiſm 


would allow) to the divine nature itſelf. . 
SCIPIO 
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SC IPI O is called by St. Auſtin, Ille patriæ to- 
tiuſque Italiæ liberator, cujus vita ab adoleſcentid 
deſcribitur, diis dedita, templiſque innutrita. — By 
all his hiſtorians he is conſtantly repreſented as 
beginning and ending every great work with de- 
votion, with that attention to the Deity, which 
(though, like all other virtues, it always produces 
the more good, in proportion as it is attended with 
more true knowledge, yet) in its own nature is, 
and muſt eternally be, the ſureſt and greateſt 1 
of good and noble actions. 


Ix reverence of this principal part of his glorious 
character, as well as in grateful memory of the other 
parts of it, his ſtatue ſtood alone. It was the only 
one of any martal repreſentation, which was ſuf- 
fered to ſtand in the moſt ſacred receſs of the moſt 
ſolemn temple of antient Kome, cloſe even to the 
altar of the greateſt deities in this Capitol. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL * 


EichrH DAr's CONVERSATION. 


HE ſubject of the laſt converſation had ſo 
thoroughly engaged the hearts of all the 
young company, that for ſeveral days 
they ad not turn their thoughts on any other 
part of the Roman ſtory, than the great and glo- 
' rious character of Scipio, and the exalted heroiſm 
of his times. According to their different turn of 
genius, one of the young gentlemen recollected 
with pleafure ſeveral paſſages in the works of the 
antient poets, which relate to this ſubject; another 
recollected thoſe of the orators, the third thoſe of 
the philoſophers and hiſtorians. 


STILL more to indulge theſe thoughts, on one 
day the company reviſited the ſepulchre of Scipio 
and Ennius ; on the next, they paſſed ſeveral hours 
in ſurveying the banks and Salarian bridge of the 
Anio, and the fields between that ſtream and the 
 Colline gate, the place were Hannibal advanced 
even to the walls of Rome. On the third day with 
the ſame intention they rode to Algidum, near 

which 
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which town is a place ſtill famous for the tradition 


of its having once been the identical ſpot of the 
camp of mor rene Carthaginian. . 


Tat town of Algidum ö Rocca del 
Papa) ſtands on a rock, about ſixteen miles diſtant 
from Rome; half way up the ſteep and woody non 
thern ſide of the great. A/ban mountain. Juft 

above this town, is a green ſemicircular plain, 


from whence Hannibal is ſaid to have for ſeveral 
days looked down on Rome, and on all the Campania 


| of Latium. 


From this plain an antient paved road (better 
preſerved perhaps than any other in ah) winds up 
to the higheſt ſummit of the mountain; where are 
ſtill to be ſeen the foundations and ſome ſmall 
remains of the ſo celebrated temple of Jupiter 


Havino ſurveyed the plain of Algidum, the 
company aſcended by this road to the top of the 
hill; and there alighted to examine the venerable 
antiquities of the place, and admire from it that 
ſpacious proſpect of mountains and plains which 
there opens itſelf, adorned by ſo many lakes, and by 
ſuch an extenſive view of the Mediterranean ſea.” 


AFTER having fat for ſome time in converſation 


on theſe ſubjects, Crito had the great ee to 
Vor. I. I- be 


the firſt book. 
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be informed by his pupil, that for ſeveral days 
| paſt his two young friends and himſelf had — 
employing their leiſure hours in endeavouring to 
draw up ſome very ſhort characters of two or three 
of the contemporary heroes of Scipio: that each of 
them had choſe his particular hero, and that chey 
had now brought their papers with them hither, in 
order to ſubmit them here to Crito's correction, as 
in a place equally romantic, though far more retired, 
than any of the gardens of the aſſemblies of the 
Arcades or Quirini. 


CRITO expreſſing great pleaſure on this occa- 
ſion, one of the young gentlemen roſe up, and 
turning his eyes, ſometimes towards the neigh- 
bouring camp of Hannibal, ſometimes towards 
Rome, (the Campania'of which muſt antiently have 
made ſo magnificent an appearance in the vaſt 
proſpe& from this lofty ſituation) he broke out in 
. thoſe lines of the Roman poet, 


— Pro gud pugnabitur urbe, &c, 


FABIUS 
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FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


URELY, in all the long hiſtory of Rome, 
there is not any ſcene more noble, than that 


of the great ſpirit ſhewn by ſo many Roman heroes 


in defence of this their country, while the dreadful 
ſtorm. of the Punic war hung on theſe hills, and 
ravaged theſe plains, threatening utter deſtruction 
to that their glorious city: and ſurely, among all 
thoſe heroes, there is not one, who better deſerves 
to be ranked immediately after Scipio, than Fabius 
Maximus. 


Taz character indeed of the great mind af 
Fabius, ſeems to convey the idea of the trueſt hes 
roiſm : being the ſpirit of valour and fortitude im 
the higheſt degree, governed always, and frequent- 
ly covered by other ſtill ſuperior virtues; in the 
ſame manner, as (to quote an obſervation of my 
inend who is to ſpeak next) in the antique ſtatues 
at Rome, particularly in thoſe of Apollo, we fre- 
quently have ſeen the greateſt expreſſion of ſtrength, 
covered by the greateſt beauty. 


Wr find this to have been remarkably the caſe, 
even in his earlieſt youth. Though full of ſo noble 
i ſpirit, yet we find him even then happily and 


Aion o wely chuſing to ſhine in other ſtill nobler qualities; | 


I 2 in 
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in the greateſt induſtry in all his ſtudies and exer. 
ciſes both of body and mind; and in the moſt 
remarkable ſweetneſs and * lamb-like meekneſs of 
temper to all his companions. 


Ass he grew up, we find the ſame ſpirit always 
under the government of prudence and wiſdom, 
: Whenever the public ſervice would allow it, then 
indeed he always ſhewed the moſt ardent courage; 
accepting the government in the moſt dangerous 
times; fronting Hannibal in the field of battle 
with the greateſt intrepidity; and in that univerſal 
dejection after the deftat and ſlaughter at Cam- 
being almoſt the only Roman who ſhewed no ſymp- 
tom of fear. At other times, which, though mor 


invincible patience he bore their murmurs, and 
/ willingly for their ſakes ſuffered them to brand him 
eeiren with the name of coward; (according to that 
| noble maxim, Yau are welcome to abuſe me; 
only permit me to labour to be of ſervice to you.”) 
1 He was calm and immoveable by theſe clamous 
7 and accuſations of his moſt violent rivals, and after 
| wards with' the-greateſt magnanimity and courage 

EE 4 
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ticularly ſaid to have 
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he ſaved the lives and protected the reputations of 
mer" thoſe very men. His generoſity indeed firſt to 
Minutius, (which converted his heart) and after- 
wards to Varro, can ſcarce be too much ſtudied and 
admi n 

- Tnoven he took great care to fill the troops 
under his command, with all the true Romas ſpirit 
and courage; yet he took ſtill greater care to 
inſtruct them, that valour would be of no uſe 
without the favour of heaven; which to obtain was 


their firſt duty ; and aftve the oberlning of which, 
no enemy was to be feared. 


Tuovon he ſupported with the greateſt dignity 
his authority as a general, and with ſtill greater 
awfulneſs his ſupreme office of dictator; yet his 
heart melted at the hardſhips even of the moſt 
common ſoldiers, and with joy did he ſell his whole 
private property to ranſom thoſe in captivity from 
the hands of their cruel enemies. 


You will gladly, I am ſure, excuſe me, ſaid 
G, if 1 for a moment interrupt you, only to 
oblerve, that a deſcendant of Fabius Maximus, a 
Roman matron named Fabiola, who lived many 
ages after his times, ſhewed in a moſt remarkable 
manner the ſame generoſity of ſpirit, which thus 
warmed the heart of this her great anceſtor ; 

I 3 having 
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having during her life time given up every thing 
| that ſhe poſſeſſed, (and her family eſtate at that 
time was very great) entirely to the relief of the 


| poor, and afflicted. It is alſo very obſervable, that 


- this ſame Roman matron was * the firſt perſon who 


ever erefied an hoſpital for the fick: and that thus 


the firſt example of all thoſe moſt charitable inſti- 
tutions (which, are at preſent ſuch bleſſings to ſuch 
numbers of the inhabitants of Europe, Alia, Afric, 
and America) was given to the world by the houſe 


of Fabius. But pray proceed. 

Tus ſame excellent moderation of temper Fab:us 
ſhewed on a {till more trying occaſion, when his 
ſon was cut off in the flower of his age, and height 
of his promotion. Fabius attended the urn of this 
his beloved ſon to the grave, with all the magna- 
nimity of the moſt undaunted Romen hero, yet at 
the fame time condeſcending not a little to mode- 
rate and ſweeten this his fortitude by many marks 
of the moſt paternal affection and piety. He him- 
ſelf ſpoke the funeral oration, which was preſerved 
to the times of Plutarch; and was then greatly 
admired, as full of weight of ſenſe, and ſtrength of 
eloquence, (ſuch as that of the funeral orations in 
7, bucydides,) and as exactly correſponding and ſuit- 
ing eke character of the ſpeaker. 


PeRHAPS 


' ® Vid. Life of Fabiola wrote by St. Jerom, N. B. The 
family of Fabius Maximus is ſaid to be till to this day ſubſiſting 
at Rome, W 
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. Pexnars there is no part of the Roman litera- 
1e d u of which defirves- tobe more 8 
gretted, than that of a well-choſen collection of 
the funeral orations on the principal men of this 
ſtate. Happy, if this ſpeech of Fabius on his ſon, 


and that on Fabius himſelf, (who ſoon after was ſo 


honourably interred at the public charge, as the 
common father of the nation) had been found 
among the manuſcripts lately diſcovered at Hercu- 
laneum ! in ſuch a caſe, with what happineſs ſhould 
I now have here read it to you, inſtead of thus 
myſelf preſuming to trouble you with ſo imperfe& 
ane 


Wirn what energy indeed would a true orator 
dell on che many glorious parts of the life of 
this hero? With what ſplendor of eloquence would 
he in partieulat deſcribe him as joined with Mar- 
alu in the direction of the counſels, and com- 
mand of the armies of his country; and Rome thus 


appearing in the greateſt majeſty, armed, like 
Minerva, with ſuch a ſword, and with ſuch an 


Ati. 
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Bur with what delicacy and concern for the 
frailties of the nobleſt characters of humanity, 
would he endeavour to drop a veil on the unfor- 
tunate ſeverity of the ſiege of Tarentum, and on 


the unhappy jealouſy of Africanus? 
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Mar thoſe. unworthy. parts of the hiſtory of 
de e e in perpetual ; oblivion 


And may his virtues, unſullied by ſuch a mixture, 


he for ever honoured and imitated by us! Parti- 
cularly thoſe two virtues, which by Polybius are 
eſteemed the two real ſources of all the greatneſs 


| of Rome, and in each of which Fabius was ſo emi- 


nent: I mean, unſhaken conſtancy. in the heavieſt 
adverſity, and prudent moderation, when in a 
e eee ee > av” 5 


Jar. us then with joy join our encomiums on 
his memory to our admiration of that of the great 


Scipio! For though the glory of Scipio indeed far 


outſhines that 'of all his contemporary. heroes, as 
far as that of his patron Jupiter (to whom was 
dedicated this temple, where we now ſtand) was 
ſuppoſed to excel that of all the other heathen 


| deities; yet, as notwithſtanding this pre-eminence 


cf Jupiter, altars and temples were- erected to 


Neptune, (as on that neighbouring ſea-coaſt) to 


Hercules, (as on thoſe neighbouring mountains of 


Tivoli) to Apollo, (as on that diſtant hill of SoraFe) 
to Diana, (as in theſe very foreſts of Algidum) ſo 
without doubt, notwithſtanding the pre-eminence 
of Scipio, great and abundant honours ought al- 
ways to be paid by us to the memory of many 
other contemporary Roman heroes, particularly to 
* and BB: IU 
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and Paulus; eſpecially at this time, while the pro- 
ſpe& of this country, in which they all inhabited, 
and for which they all ſhed their blood, is ſo wide- 
Iy and fo e ſpread before our 


view. 


* * * 


Aren d 1 c bci il: Ge 
young gentleman, now riſing from his ſeat, that, 
during my ſtay at Rome, I ſhould have been ho- 
noured by ſuch an employment as this: my abilj-: 
ſince my. arrival in this antient capital of the 
world, having been. given to the hiſtory, not uf 
its virtues, but of its arts and ſciences, (a pleaſing; 
furely and noble ſubject, however inferior to the 
6ſt) and particularly of thoſe two moſt amiable art, 
ſculpture and painting, in each of which wr a 
at Rome daily ſurrounded by ſo many wonders, de- 
ſerving the perpetual ſtudy of the moſt eminent 
maſters, and capable of exciting at length the ad- 
miration even of the molt 1 ignorant rr — 
— 

Vo 


i 
of "theſe my two dear friends, I have endeavoured: 
on this occaſion to abridge ſome parts of one of 
the Roman lives in the noble collection of Plutareb 
the life of an hero, who, however glorious in other' 
eo; ſuperior 
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1 tle in the Cuphetiv Muſeum the ſtatues and 
buſts of the antient worthies of Rome could have 
been ranked (as ſome of this company were lately 
wiſhing) according to the different degrees of their 
virtue and fame, the figure of Scipio Africanus 
Major would certainly merit the firſt and principal 


place in that noble collection. The next place, 


nip friend, wit ſpoke laſt; withes to reſerve" bor 
his hero :: but if Fabius ſhould be thougbt to de- 
ſerve the t high honour of being placed on one 
hand of the great ' Scipio, ſurely Marcellus might 
indeed would be then the appearance of that 


groupe? A triumvirate, not of the deſtroyers, but 


— and n of men 


by = MARCELLUS, 


HEN we laſt viſited that noble Muſeum, 
it was with great pleaſure that we heard 
Crito opening the character of Scipio with the 
tuſtory of his firſt and nobleſt heroiſm, the ſaving 
af the life of his father. Nor is it at preſent a little 
pleaſure to me to recolle& that Marcellus alſo began 
2. 
| | -  rious 
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the people, and elected into the high rank and 
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rious manner; having, in his firſt campaign, at 
the ſame early age, and with the ſame moſt manly 
fortitude, ſhielded and ſaved the life of his beloved 


brother, one of eee 
firſt Punic war. 


No wonder, that Marcellus making his firſt 
entrance into the world with ſo noble and amiable 
an action, ſhould be encouraged by the united 
applauſe of all ranks and conditions of his coun- 
trymen; crowned with military honours by his 
general, and ſoon after choſen Curule Ædile by 


office of Augur by the prieſts. But -it is 'much 
more to his glory, that his virtues were uncor- 
rupted by pride, and were continually encreaſing 
together with his honours and his years. 


In the following important war with the Gault, 
we find Marcellus, not only himſelf adyanced to 
the conſulſhip, but alſo intruſted with the moſt, 
honourable privilege of chuſing his brother conſul 
and collegue. A privilege, of which he made 
the nobleſt uſe, by immediately fixing his choice 
on Scipio, the father of the great Africanus. 


As to the particulars of his conduct and cou- 


rage in that war, it will be needleſs to trouble you 


now with a repetition of them. But few months 
i * 
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are elapſed, ſince, while at Milan, you recollected 
with pleaſure, that it was under the walls of that 
great city, that Marcellus routed the enemies of his 
country, and ſayed from deſtruction the army of 
his illuſtrious brother-conful : but few months are 
elapſed, ſince, while on the banks of the Trebia 
and Tefn, you recollected the heroiſm there ſhewn 
by Scipio in oppoſition to the troops of Hannibal, 
and alſo the fortitude of Marcellus, in the ſame 
eountry, in his defeat of the numerous Gallic ar- 
my, and his perſonal engagement with its king.— 
Marcellus conquered and triumphed in the ſame 
manner, as Husar is deſcribed by Virgil, (ſoon 
after having ſeen at Cuma, with the greateſt rap- 
tutes, the triumphant ſhade of this very Marcellus) 
victoriouſty erecting, in that plain at the foot of 
this hill, the trophy of the Etruſcan king, Mezen- 
tins, conquered by his hand. 


Bur let us not now dwell too long on that part 

of the glorious hiſtory of Marcellus. Seated as 
we are at preſent ſo near the camp, and perhaps 
in the very place of the tent of Hannibal, let us 
turn all our attention to the conſideration of Mar- 
cellus, as ſupporting his ſinking country from the 
force of that moſt formidable enemy. Sinking as 
the Roman ſtate then was under the weight of the 
repeated calamities and ſlaughters of Trebia, Thra- 


a it was indeed the glory of 
Fabius, 
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Fabius, that by caution and prudence! he prevented 
its utter fall and ruin ; but ſurely it was not leſs 
the glory of Marcellus, that, by the example of 
his own daring reſolution, (mixed with the greateſt 
conduct, ſuch as became a general of his known 
abilities and long experience) he was able to change 
the whole face of that dreadful war, diſpelling 
the general conſternation - of the Roman armies, 
awakening their antient intrepidity, filling them 
with an eager deſire to meet again in the field their 
lately reputed invincible enemies, and with the 
moſt unſhaken reſolution, never to yield even to 
Hannibal himſelf. In how many repeated; moſt 
obſtinate engagements, did he ſtruggle with him 
for victory, being never conquered, and ſometimes 
even rather victorious? With what invincible for- 
titude and indefatigable induſtry did he earn from 
that his great antagoniſt the elogium, that Mar- 
cellus was the only man, who, when conqueror, 
gave his enemy no reſt; and, when conquered, 
never took any himſelf: adverſity always inſpiring 
with freſh and firmer. fortitude, and urging him 
on to perſeverance in new labours. A noble elo- 
gium on him, while living, crowned by the ſtill 
more noble manner, in which the laſt honours 
were paid to him, when dead, by the ſame great 
Carthaginian. For let us with pleaſure - recollect, 
(ſtanding, as we are at preſent, perhaps in the 
very footſteps of Hannibal) that, when Marcellus 


WAS 
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was cut off by ſo unexpected an accident, in the 
height of all his glory, Hannibal admired his 
corpſe, lying on the field, without uttering the 
leaſt 'infulting expreſſion over it, or ſhewing the 
leaſt fign of joy at the fall of him, who was fo 
great and formidable an adverſary : 


Forſan | Seipiade confetti nomina belli 
KRapturus, fiquis paulum Deus adderet ævo. 


Hannibal, in the moſt magnificent manner, per- 
formed himſelf the funeral rites of this his great 
rival, adorning his pile with the nobleſt ornaments, 
and with the greateſt reſpect ſending the aſhes to 
his ſon at Rome in an urn of ſilver, covered with 


| a crown of gold. 
Magnanima invidid virtus caret: 

ö | | 
Is our ride hither this morning from Rome, as A 
ve paſſed by the ruins of ſeveral triumphal arches the li 
within the walls, and afterwards in croſſing the the c 
Campania, ſaw, at a diſtance on our right, the long the 0! 
| row of ſepulchral monuments on the Appian way, his pc 
| (among which the temple, erected by Marcellus to the fa 
| Honour and Virtue, once ſtood) I could not help of his 


- conſidering in what manner the mauſoleum, erected 

do the memory of Marcellus himſelf, might moſt 
properly be ſuppoſed to have been adorned. The 

_ trophies ſo nobly acquired in the three great wars, 
| the 


FD 


Q ce 
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the Gallic and firſt and ſecond Punic, would cer- 


tainly richly cover three of its ſides. But how 
ſuperior may we imagine to have been the ap- 

of the fourth? In what beautiful bas- 
reliefs might his Sicilian heroiſms be there repre- 
ſented ? The conqueſt of Sicily, and captivity of 
Hracuſe; a conqueſt founded in juſtice, (for it is 
ſaid to have been againſt all faith of treaties, that 
the Sicilians had taken arms againſt Rome, and 
with the greateſt obſtinacy, that they had refuſed 
all propoſals for peace) and a captivity, ſoftened 
by what appeared in thoſe miſerable times the 


greateſt” moderation and humanity, the greateſt 
clemency and commiſeration. 


In one compartment of theſe bas-reliefs how 
amiably may we imagine the ſculptor following 
the hiſtorian, in deſcribing this true hero, in the 
very hour of the ſtorming of Syracuſe, preſerving 
the lives and liberties of all its citizens, and ſaving 
the city itſelf from utter deſtruction; lamenting 
the other calamities of war, which it was not in 
his power to prevent, and even ſhedding tears. at 
the fall of that ſeat of the grandeur and opulence 
of his enemies? | 


In another compartment how ſtill more amiably 
might Marcellus be repreſented, regarding with 


grief and reverence the corpſe of Archimedes, that 


great 


_ —— ꝑ ꝗꝑ——— A OA — 
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enivied, but never could equal. 
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great -philoſopher, who had ſo inſtructed the world 
by his mathematical ſtudies, and (like what we 
heard of Vauban in France) fo worthily applied 
them to the benefit and defence of his country? 
Nor was it to the honouring the corpſe only of 
Archimedes, that Marcellus confined his veneration 
of that great and good man; with great earneſtneſs 
he enquired after his ſurviving relations, and took 
the whole family under his moſt cordial protection 
and beneficent favour. For beſides the general 
ſpirit of humanity and mercy which he breathed 
to all men, he was particularly moved in favour of 
Archimedes's family, by the high love which he 
bore to the philoſophy, oratory, and all the other 
ſciences of Greece, and by his admiration of all 
thoſe who had excelled in them, For let me with 
pleaſure add, that Marcellus was the firſt perſon 
who had the honour of introducing into this his 


country, a taſte of all thoſe elegant arts of Greece, 


which Rome afterwards ſo deſervedly admired and 


 Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era ; 

© (Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt cauſas melius; celique meatus 
Defe age mans, & furgentia fidera dicent. 


og nen cents might ſhew him, not 
in armour, but in his more venerable ſenatorial 


robes 


57 


obes 
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robes of peace, and might particularly repreſent 
that part of his hiſtory, when being accuſed by the 
Syracufians of cruelty in the conqueſt of their city, 
(an accuſation moſt unjuſtly formed; for ſuch was 
his goodneſs and benignity to all ſtates and com- 
munities, as well as to private perſons, that if in 
the courſe of the war any thing cruel or even ſevere 
had happened, it was juſtly chargeable, not on 
Marcellus, but on the conduct of the ſufferers them- 
ſelves) he with the greateſt calmneſs gaye them leave 
to prefer their accuſation to the ſenate, and with the 
greateſt modeſty ſubmitted to his trial. For it was 
in battle only, that Marcellus ſhewed that fierce- 
neſs, with which his courage inſpired him; on all 
other occaſions he was moſt modeſt and courteous. 
On his acquittal he ſincerely forgave the Syracufians 
for this injury and affront, received them under 
his protection, and with the greateſt candour and 
condeſcenſion continued always to take all oppor- 
tunities of conferring 'on his accuſers and their 
fellow-citizens all the good offices in his power, + 


Bur what ſubject ſhall we imagine for the ſculp- 
ture of the fourth and concluding compartment? 
What more noble than the triumphal proceſſion 
and ſacrifice of Marcellus on this very hill? For it 
was on this very hill, it was along the pavement of 
this very road, that he aſcended in triumph. It 
was in the very area of his temple, on the ruins 

ESL K and 
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and foundations of which you ate now fitting, 
(may the idea long have its full and proper effect 
on our minds! ) that Marcellus offered to heaven his 


cdhankſgiving ſacrifice for that victory, which, in 


its nature, certainly muſt be moſt agreeable in the 
fight of Him, who is the real father of all the in- 
habitants of heaven and earth; that nobleſt of 


victories, 


— Ub; parcere victis 
Pro prædũ fuit; & ſeſe contenta, nec ullo 
ny os mo Plauſit victoria pennis. 


StL. ITaLic, 


R XR * 


Tux third young gentleman (Crizo's pupil) now 
. roſe up and Ponds as follows. 


1 in the choice of great and 3 characters, 
contemporary to Scipio, it had been proper to have 
ſelected one from the hiſtory of a neighbouring 
nation, I ſhould with great pleaſure have endea- 
voured to have turned your thoughts to the hiſtory 
of Syracuſe, to the character of the good king 
Hiero; that benevolent: and wiſe ſovereign, who 

during ſo long a life was ſo conſtant a benefactor 
do his people; having, during a reign of above fly 

years, preſerved his country in peace and plenty, 


5 den in che midſt of all the fury and miſery of the 


Wars 


4 Ferre 


le. 


now 


ters, 
have 
ring 
idea- 
ſtory 
king 
who 
factor 
e fifty 
le nty, 
of the 
wars 
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wars of Nome and Carthage. My thoughts have 
indeed for ſonie time dwelt with joy, and even 


flowed (as it were involuntarily) in ſome Eg 
verſes on that moſt amiable ſubje&;z nut without 
mixing with his praiſes thoſe alſo of his ſon Gele; 
that worthy prince, who far from meanly murmur» 
ing at the length of his father's life and reign, 
nobly placed his happineſs in paſſing his days as 
the ſon and ſubject of ſuch a parent behaving to 
him always with the greateſt reſpect and love, and 
CE e en 


. verſes I ſhall perhaps veniture to ſubmit 
to your correction, when in a few days we make 
our intended viſit to the gardens of Villa Madama; 
on the ſide of Monte Mario. You remember the 
rutal and moſt romantic theatre in thoſe gardens, 
winch is ſurrounded by ſcenes of real rock-work; 
ind by beautiful real proſpects, through the grove, 
of the windings of the Tuber. In that theatre, you 
know that the famous paſtoral of Taſſo, the Aminte, 
was firſt ated : how happy if I could, in the ſame 
place, offer to you any thing in the ſpirit of an 
tient Sracuſſan paſtoral, on the praiſe of this true 
royal ſhepherd of bis people, who was deſervedly ſo 
beloved by all his ſubjects, ö 
* and Italy? 2 


* Kk 2 Ar 
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-::AT:preſerit we are confined to Roman worthies; 
| and happy in it that the Roman hiſtory of this age, 
as fo. rich and abundant in great characters, that it 
is not difficult to find an hero, worthy to be named 
even after the moſt reſpectable names of Scipio, 
eds 4 nnn 


eee 
Roma: near the ſpot ſtill known by the name of 
the houſe of the Cornelis, and looking on thoſe 
neighbouring; circular ruins, which are ſaid to be 
part of the baths built by Paulus Æmilius, I wa 
immediately ſtruck with the conſideration, hoy 
highly: Paulus Æmilius deſerved to be ranked 
among the great Raman characters of his times; 
being brother - in- WM of the great Scipio African; 
being ſon of that moſt illuſtrious conſul Paulus, 
who ſo nobly died at Cannæ; and to the honour of 
ſo near 2 relationſhip to ſuch heroes, having made 
the true and worthy addition of great perſona 


PAULUS Z#MILIUS. 


FT APPY was he in having had ſuch domeſtic 
examples of virtue! Happy too, in being 
born in that age, when Rome abounded with man) 
men ſo renowned for * virtues and abilities d Wring | 
mind, 


i being 


ities of 
| mind, 


o , 


mind, and and when the youth of, that great nation 


vere in general all educated in the greateſt modeſty, 
and temperance, in the greateſt reverence and obe- 


dience to the laws of their country. Among theſe, 
Emiliut made even in his youth 14 giſtinguiſhed 
figure ; -in-civil affairs, not endeavouring th rife -t9, 
honours. by the mean arts of popularity, but pr - 
chaſing u far mare noble and durable repuration.þy. 
that ſincere, virtue, and remarkable integrity, which) 
remained during his whole life fo uncorrupted; in 
military affairs, not aiming by flattery and falſe in- 
dulgence to court the fayour of the ſoldiery, but 
induſtrious in ſtudying and practiſing, in teaching 
and enforcing, that fortitude, conduct, and rigid, 
diſcipline, which was the foundation of the power 
e of has EQUBT- Lao 203, A- 

"Tax, firſt offices of the ſtate to which ebe. 
roſe, (like; Marcellus) -were thoſe: of Adil and 
Augur. —About the time that his brother Scipio was 
carrying on the war in Alia againſt Antiochus, he, 
was appointed prætor, and ſent to command in. 
the war in Spain. By his military conduct where, 
he ſubdued the enemies in the field, and made, 
himſelf maſter of two. hundred and fifty of their. 
wens; by his civil wiſdom he then. quieted the, 
whole country; and leaving it in peace, returned 
to Rene, with this great additional N — 
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and rich a province, he bad not ſullied his hands 
or heart by any the leaſt gain or lucre to him- 


* 
0 
*, 


Risi to the conſulſhip, he eommanded the 
war in Piemont, and, in one glorious campaign, 
defeated the army of the enemy, (which was five 
times more numerous chan his own) and totally 
ſubdued all the maritime power of - che Zigurian 
coaſt, which at that time was by its piracies ſo 
formidable through all the weſtern parts of the 
Mediterranean, It is remarkable, that in this war, 
as well as in that of Spin, — Hs 


enn rr 
O 


A the e of his confullhip; we find 
him during ſeveral years retired to private life, yet 
employing his time in it, in a manner not leſs ho- 
nourable or amiable, or leſs uſeful to his country, 
than in any of the ſcenes of his public life: for he 
was the beſt of fathers, and gave his attention 
wholly to the education of his children. His two 
daughters he rendered worthy to be married, one 
into the Ælian, the other into the Cato family; his 
two ſons worthy to be adopted, one as the heir 
of the houſe of Fabius Maximus, the other of 

that of Scipio ¶ ricanus. It is remarkable, that 
he educated his ſons, not only in the Roman 
karking, but alfo in _ o Greece; being perhaps 

greatly 
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greatly influenced to this, hy the conſideration that 
his family was lineally deſcended from- the great 
Pythagoras.. Among the many arts and ſciences 
of Greece, in which theſe truly noble youths wers 
nſtruted;-my friend who- ſpoke laſt will not be 
S that e 
— : 


11353 06: F110 Jon 


EMILIUS was now 3 to his ſixtieth 
year, when he was called to the conſulſhip and 


command of the war in Macedonia, as Marcellus 


eee 
ln. 3 =" WE 
22 cum premimus gate. | 


The merit of theſe great Romans was indeed coi; 
nually calling them forth to new honours and new 
labours; nor was there any time of life from the 
exrheſt youth to the moſt advanced age, which 
they ever pleaded as an excuſe for declining ſuch 
public ſervice. 


Tus campaign of e in — may 
perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the whole 
military hiſtory of Rome, being full of the greateſt 
ſucceſs, founded in the greateſt warlike merit. 
For Amilius himſelf was full of valour, full of 
wiſdom and conduct: con 
dcipline of the army; continually himſelf indefa- 


ügable in labour and application; and adding to 
17 ) K 3 his 


continually fupporting the 
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his om induſtry, perpetual implorations of the 
divine aſſiſtance. How glorious indeed did Aimilius 
then appear, thus ſurrounded. by. the ſplendour of 
his own merit, and by that of his valiant ſons and 
ſons-in-law.? two of whom, then ſo. nobly diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves, young Cato, and young Scipio, 


becoming from that time, the love and admiration 


not L only; of their aner, but of the whole rr. 


* 


Tur b beer dect of me ae 6H we 
x known, as not to need any repetition. The firſt 
uſe which AZmilius matte of his victory was to viſit 
the cities of Greece, to eaſe the grievances of that 
people, and reform their government: to the 
Macedonians (as far as his duty to his country 
ſeemed. t to, allow) he delivered up again, all their 
territory, and; all their cities, permitting them to 
live according to their own laws, and accepting as 
their annual tribute to Rome, half of . what they 
uſed to pay to their former kings. Leges Macedoni⸗ 
dedit cum tant i cur, ut non boſtibus vifits, ſed ſocii 
benemeritis dart videretur. Of all the royal trea- 
ſures, wich were ſo immenſe, he would not accept 
the leaſt part for himſelf, he would not even caſt 
ne r thain- „ bobnuod-", 
o iutiavoley to Het ww Name wiki 
Hz returned to 3 his —— poverty, 
which: lie Bont (together vith other much greater 


u .adverlities) with: as much conſtancy, a8 
2 * 1 that 


( 
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that with which he had ſupported all this his great 
gr ſucceſs. _ 


_ His honours were ſoon after crowned by his laſt 
office of . cenſorſhip, and his days ſogn concluded. 
He was attended to his grave by the love and ve- 
neration, not only of his countrymen, but even of 
the enemies of his country, Spaniards, Ligurians, 
and Macedonians, voluntarily crouded to ſupport 
and follow his bier, the bier of him who had been 
their merciful conqueror, and ever afterwards their 


kind * 


i 

17 3 this ſketch of the character of 
Anis chere are ſome conſiderable parts of it, 
which I have not attempted to inſert. I mean 
his behaviour to his royal priſoner Perſes, while 
in Greece, and. afterwards during that pompous 


triumph, which proceeded firſt by water (along 
| this very ſea coaſt, and up that river) and then by 


land, with, ſuch continued magnificence even to 
the Capitol at Rome.  \ 


. Twar pompous deſcription would give but 
little pleaſure to this company. — How far more 
truly noble indeed are the victories of the Britiſh 
nation? which (as the world has lately ſeen with 
admiration) takes ſuch exalted pleaſure, not in 


inſulting, but in abs. and feeding its captive 


enemies. 


! 
| 
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enemies, Tts enemies indeed are conquered by the 
lenity of its government, before they are conquered 
by its arms. How far alſo more noble a triumph 
does the paſt hiſtory of England contain? I mean 
the deſcription of that true triumph, when the truly 
heroic, humble, and humane prince of Wales, 
after the victories of Creſß and Poitiers, attended 


with ſo much deference and modeſty through the 


ſtreets of London, even to the great gate of 
Weſtminſter-ball, his royal captive, the king of 


France. 


Bur to return to the hiſtory of Aimilius : In all 
theſe actions, as well as in that moſt cruel work in 
Epirus, to which Æmilius was commanded “ by the 
Roman ſenate, it is indeed to his honour, that theſe 
proceedings were moſt contrary to his own mild and 
beneficent temper, as is remarked even by a Grecian 
writer, Pr Waps TW avrs Puew, trituen x 
xb va, and that frequent marks of his hu- 
manity appear, ſtruggling and breaking out amidſt 
that pride and curſed hard-heartedneſs of his coun- 
trymen, which ſo diſgrace the hiſtory of Rome. 

eee ww Ir 

„ n : l 

and even to n err 
government; in the ſame juſt and noble manner, in which ſo 


many brave French officers and governors (in the ſo black and 


miſerable times of the curſed maſſacre of the Huguenots) diſ- 


| obeyed the inbuman and perfidious, impious and infernal com- 
mands of their ſovereign, though they were otherwiſe of his 


party, both as to church and ſtate, 
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Iris with great pleaſure, chat, from the ſame 
Grecian writer, I have made the following extract, 
with which I ſhall conclude, It deſcribes the ſenti- 
ments of milius, when in the very height of 
victory; delivered in à private converſation with 
his ſons, to whom the moderation and wiſdoin of 
his great mind could then freely and fully thus 
diſcloſe itſelf. 8 1 72 N 
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On the concluſion of this paper, the young 
gentleman ſat down, and Crito, after ſome pauſe, 
thus replied. | 


Tov did, dear fir, great juſtice to the good 
hearts of your young friends, as well as to your 


own, in judging that the deſcription of ſuch a - 


Reman 


Li gives moſt of the ſenſe of this Greek paſſage in a 
few words: "0 

Confolio dimiſſe, tuendi cura Regis Q. Alio mandatur. Eo die 
invitatus ad Conſulem Perſeus, & alius omnis ei honos habitus 
eff, qui haberi in tali fortund poterat.— AEmilius locutus eff Graco 
ſermone-Perſeo; Latine deinde ſuis. 

Exemplum infigne cernitis, inguit, mutationis rerum bumanarum. 
Vobis hoc præcipue dico, juvenes. Jdeo in ſecundis rebus nibil 
in queniquam ſuperbe ac wiolenter conſulere debet, nec praſenti cre- 
dere fortune ; ( quam, quid weſper ferat, incertum fit.) 1s demum 
Vir erit, cujus animum nec proſpera flatu ſuo efferet, nec adver/a 


infringet. _ 


. wo + a @ _ =« 
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illuſtrious young Romans, young Scipio *, Fabius, 


* 
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Roman triumph would by no means be an agreeable 
entertainment to them. The. inhumanity indeed 
of part of that ceremony drew tears even from 
the hard-hearted ſpectators themſelves. Let us 
then, according to your advice, turn our thoughts 
from that part of the hiſtory of Amilius! Let us 
ſtudy his real virtues, and noble qualities of mind! 
Let us be particularly attentive to whatever is wiſe 


and true in theſe his ſolemn reflections! 


| Yer ſuffer me to add one obſervation : vi. 
That if ſuch reflections on ſuch an occaſion had 
great and good effects on the minds of theſe three 


and 


® Several years after this event, on the day of the deſtruc- 
tion of Carthage, this very Scipio ſat down there on an ugh 
ground, from w he might ſee that tragedy to its 

ion. Tears came into his eyes; and with a melancholy voice 
he repeated that Homeric prophecy, 


Ecovray ung, er ar Tor cxwny Ini pn 
Kai Npiap@'s u an@ whtaio Tpin poo» 


Carthage, that once ſo mighty city, in flames, brought to his 
. only the fall o 7 rey, but of thoſe wide extended 
empires of the Mriant, Medes, and Perfians; and from the 
inſtability of human things, he feared that Rome would one day 
undergo a fate like to that, which now overwhelmed Carehage. 
It was thus that he explained himſelf to Pohbius, who was then 
near him; and it is alſo highly probable, chat he then recol - 
lected the ſimilar fall of the ; ny empire alſo, (in which 
he himſelf had been both ſpectator and actor] and. that theſe 
ſolemn refleftions of his father AZilivs, now roſe again ſtrongly 
r affected his heart with cheſe nuble pangs 
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and Cuto, fimilar reflections ought on the preſent 
oceaſion to have their full effect on your minds 


O my dear three young friends! the ſcerie of 
the vanity of the greateſt human grandeur is even 
now before your eyes ! 


Look on thoſe green fields, which are ſituated 
between the three lakes at the foot of this hill ! 
there once ſtood the city of Aba; in which (if I 
am not miſtaken) this very Perſes (who had in ſuch 
opulence fat on the throne even of Alexander the 
Great) died in the loweſt miſery, after having long 
fuffered all the diſgrace, and all the indigence, and 
even hunger of a common jail *®, 


Loox a little further towards the marſhes. on 
that ſea coaft ! there are ſtill ſhewn the places, 
where Laurentum and Lavinium ſtood, the firſt 
cradles of the Roman empire. Look a little further 
to the right-hand, and behold its grave ! For what 
are all the nobleſt ruins on the banks of that river, 

2 but 


With Per/; were led captive in triumph his y children; 

two'ſons and one Me. The L 2 of the ſons 
died ſoon; it is uncertain in what manner. His other ſon 
earned his living by following the trade of a working toyman, 
bat was afterwards preferred to be a writing clerk in one of the 
offices at Rome, In ſuch poverty ended the royal houſe of 
Nac about 160 years after the death of that monarch, to 
: whoſe ambition this whole earth ſeemed too narrow. 
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but the vaſt and antient tomb, and the gigantic 
bones and ſkeleton of that proud city, once the 
queen of the whole earth ? 


O my dear friends, the laſt cataſtrophe both of 
the Grecian and of the Roman empires, the vanity 
of all the greateſt human grandeur, is before your 


May our hearts never forget it! and may all our 
hopes be from henceforth in Him alone, who crea- 
ted and perpetually ſuſtains all 2b glorious pro- 
ſpe& of heaven and of earth, who from generation 


to generation ordereth the courſe of that ſun, who, 


marketh impaſſable bounds to that ſea, and who 


'fixeth faſt tbeſe everlaſting mountains in his 


ſtrength. 


CHAP. 
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NIN TH Day's CONVERSATION. 


MONG the many retired rural walks 

within the walls of Rome, there is not, 
perhaps, any one more agreeable to a con- 
templative mind, than the low garden ground, 
which covers, but ſtill preſerves the ſhape of, the 
Circus Maximus. It was hither that this company 
came in the following afternoon. After having 
walked ſeveral turns in it, (ſurveying the pompous 
ruins 'on the neighbouring Palatine, Czlian, and 
Aventine hills) they reſted themſelves at the ſouthern 
end of it, near the mill; on one of the banks, 
where formerly were the ſloping ſeats for the 


ſpectators. 


From hence they commanded the view of the 
whole length of the Circus, not without recollect- 
ing the ideas of all che antient pomp and magnifi- 
cence of this place. 


le I am not miſinformed, (ſaid one of the young 
gentlemen) theſe rough banks, now ſo over-grown 
* were the very centre of all the moſt 
| | luxurious 
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kmorious diverſions, and f all the higheſt trium- 
phal-pride, Both of republican and imperial Rome. 
But who would now imagine, that this' green and 


filent garden before us (which ſeems proper only 
canam tentim dare Pythagoreis) ſhould have been 


ſo long the conſtant ſcene of ſuch ſplendor ? That 
ſuch pompous entertainments ſhould daily have been 
exhibited in this area, at the moſt extravagant ex- 
pence; while theſe ſloping banks around it were co- 
vered with the ſeats of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand Romans, (then the proud lords of the 
world) on whoſe heads- artificial and odoriferous 
dews were, during the whole games, continually 
ſprinkling from above, and at whoſe feet even 
theſe ditches, in Heliogabalus's time, flowed with 
wine? Who would now imagine, that theſe three 
roads, which meet at this ſolitary water-mill, 
ſhould be, one of them the Via Triumpbulis for = 
conquerors of the northern regions of Europe; 
oppoſite for the conquerors of 4/ia or Afric , — 
this ſtill more ſolitary lane in the middle, to be 
that in which they both joined, and by which all 
the triumphal chariots aſcended towards the Capitol, 
preceeded by the ſpoils and captives of all the 
nations * bor Roman univerſe © ? 


1 have heard it remarked (faid Crito's popſh a that 
the games and triumphs were two of the things 
which in reality moſt diſhonour the hiſtory of an- 

Vols. L tient 
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tient Rome. Indeed beides the, conſtant, infinite 


expence, what wretched. effects muſt be produced 
on, the minds of the people by ſuch daily public 
ſpectacles as theſe; which inſtead of pretending to 
inculcate any real improvement, were ſo calculated 
to corrupt both the head and the heart, conſtantly 
inſpiring folly and vanity, idleneſs and licentiouſ- 
neſs, pride and cruelty, all in the higheſt degree. 
Licentious as our modern public diverſions are, 
and bloody as are our wars, yet how much worſe 
in both theſe articles was antient Rome? How 
much has Chriſtianity abated the wickedneſs of the 
firſt, and the cruelty of the laſt of theſe? In the 
laſt of theſe particularly, how much, to the general 
happineſs of mankind, have the laws of war been 
ſoftened by it ? | 


jj Ver! as to antient times, vain and licentious as 

the Athenians were in their public games and thea- 
tres, and inhuman too ſometimes in their wars, yet 
never were they guilty of ſuch kind of cruelties, as 
ſa frequently ſtained this Circus and neighbouring 
amphitheatre with human blood. Once indeed it 
was propoſed to introduce into Athens ſome of 
theſe Roman entertainments, when one of their 
principal patriots, who was expected to have op- 
poſed / this, deſign, ſtrongly encouraged it in 2 
public ſpeech; recommending only, at the cloſe of 
* oration, to the conſideration of the aſſembly, 
whether 
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whether or no it would not in this caſe be highly 
expedient, in order to defray part of the expence, 
firſt to demoliſh (what would be now uſeleſs and 
contradifory) that moſt noble and ſacred temple 
of Mercy, and that moſt venerable altar of the 
fame deity in the Acropolis, which their truly great, 
wiſe, and glorious anceſtors, had fo adorned as the 
chief honour of their city, and ſo adored for now 
ahove a thouſand years. 


Tur company ſmiled ; but Crito ſeriouſly thus 
replied. The hiſtory of Rome (ſaid he) is, in 
effect, the hiſtory of the human heart, when under 
the trials and temptations of the greateſt wealth 
and power. The folly and vice, pride and cruelty, 
both of the circus and triumph, are only the ex- 
tremes of that abuſe, which we ſen every day made 
of leſſer degrees of power and wealth. Hateful 
and contemptible on this account, as the names 
are of many conſuls, and emperors of Rome, yet are 
not thoſe perſons of our own times proportionally 
odious and deſpicable, (and even much more fo, 
conſidering the light of that bleſſed religion, which 
in vain ſhines upon them) who, poſſeſſed of a great 
degree of wealth, know not the bleſſedneſs of re- 
leving multitudes of the unhappy by a generous 
abundant charity, but ſquander it away entirely 
upon themſelves in the moſt idle and vain diver- 
lions; and who, poſſeſſed of a great degree of 

5 L 2 power, 
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tient Rome. Indeed beides the conſtant, infinite 

expence, hat wretched effects mult be produced 
on the minds of the people by ſuch daily public 
ſpectacles as theſe ; which inſtead of pretending to 
inculcate any real improvement, were ſo calculated 
to corrupt both the head and the heart, conſtantly 
inſpiring folly and vanity, idleneſs and licentiouſ- 
neſs, pride and cruelty, all in the higheſt degree. 
Licentious as our modern public diverfions are, 
and bloody as are our wars, yet how much worſe 
in both theſe articles was antient Rowe? How 
much has Chriſtianity abated the wickedneſs of the 
firſt, and the cruelty of the laſt of theſe? In the 
laſt of theſe particularly, how much, to the general 
happineſs of mankind, have the laws of war been 
ſoftened by it ? 


.. And as to antient times, vain and licentious as 
the Athenians were in their public games and thea- 
tres, and inhuman too ſometimes in their wars, yet 
never were they guilty of ſuch kind of cruelties, as 
ſa frequently ſtained this Circus and neighbouring 
amphitheatre with human blood. Once indeed it 
was propoſed to introduce unto Athens ſome of 
theſe Roman entertainments, when one of their 
principal patriots, who was expected to have op- 
poſed this deſign, ſtrongly encouraged it in a 
public ſpeech, recommending only, at the cloſe of 
his oration, to the conſideration of the; aſſembly, 
- whether 
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whether or no it would not in this caſe be highly 
expedient, in order to defray part of the expence, 
firſt to demoliſh (what would be now uſeleſs and 
contradifory) that moſt noble and ſacred temple 
of Mercy, and that moſt venerable altar of the 
ſame deity in the Acropolis, which their truly great, 
wiſe, and glorious anceſtors, had fo adorned as the 
chief honour of their city, and ſo adored for now 
ahove a thouſand years. 


Tur company ſmiled ; but Crito ſeriouſly thus 
replied. — The hiſtory of Rome (ſaid he) is, in 
effect, the hiſtory of the human heart, when under 
the trials and temptations of the greateſt wealth 
and power. The folly and vice, pride and cruelty, 
both of the circus and triumph, are only the ex- 
tremes of that abuſe, which we ſe.every day made 
of leſſer degrees of power and wealth. Hateful 
and contemptible on this account, as the names 
are of many conſuls, and emperors of Rome, yet are 
not thoſe perſons of our own times proportionally 
odious and deſpicable, (and even much more fo, 
conſidering the light of that bleſſed religion, which 
in vain ſhines upon them) who, poſſeſſed of a great 
degree of wealth, know not the bleſſedneſs of re- 
leving multitudes of the unhappy by a generous 
abundant charity, but ſquander it away entirely. 
upon themſelves in the moſt idle and vain diver- 
hens; and who, poſſeſſed of a great degree of 

5 L 2 power, 
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power, uſe not (like guardian-angels) with humi- 
lity that ſacred inſtrument for the protection of 
mankind, but merely as a ſcourge of their inhu- 
man, deviliſn pride, in making miſcrable all within 


| . ſphere 1 


5 


Ho w * ought thoſe to eſteem themſelves, 
who by their condition and ſtate of life, are called 
to make continual uſe of their power and proſpe- 
rity for the relief of others? For what more happy 
manner can there be found of employing theſe 
great gifts of fortune? what more noble exerciſe 
of * and ſortitude, than this? 


3 back on all the hiſtory of Rome; what 
* is there in all its volumes ſo ſplendid, as that 
of the conſulſhip of Titus Flaminius? What he- 
roiſm equal to that of his exalted beneficence ? 


; Is not all the ambition, luxury, and pride of Rome, 


bo mere folly and meanneſs, madneſs and miſery, in 


compariſon with this? 


5 TITUS FLAMINIUS. 

74 'T oa his return from his a Ma- 
cedonia, that Titus Flaminius marched into the 

heart of the territories of the Grecian ſtates. Greece 

had * for ſeveral ages oppreſſed by the Mace- 


donian 


Ma- 
the 
rreece 
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Ionian 
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donian princes, and now lay entirely at the will of 


this Roman conqueror. Expedtatione omnes erant 
erefti, qui deinde futurus ftlatus Gracie, que ſua efſet 


fortuna. 


He encamped his victorious army on the Corin- 
thian Iſthmus, that moſt important paſs, which 
commanded all the lands and ſeas of Greece. 


Ir happened to be then the time of the 1#hmjajt 
games; at the celebration of which, multitudes 
from all the cities of Greece conſtantly aſſembled in 
that place. While theſe numerous ſpectators were 
all fitting in the Circus there, a Roman herald en- 
tered the Arena, and with the ſound of the trum- 
pet, ordering ſilence, made this ſolemn 'procla- 
mation. 


Tag SENATE OF ROME, AND. FLAMINIUS 
* THE CONSUL, HAVING SUBDUED PHILIP, AND 
„ THE GREAT KINGDOM Or MACEDONIA, PRO- 
* CLAIM IT, AS THEIR PLEASURE, THAT THE 
* FOLLOWING NATIONS, THE CORINTHIANS, 
* ACHAANS, PHOCTANS, EUBAANS, THESSA- 
**.LIANS,., AND ALL THE OTHER NATIONS OF 
* GREECE, WHETHER IN EUROPE OR IN ASIA, 
* BE FROM THIS DAY DECLARED FREE.” 


L 3 THE 
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Tu firſt time, when the herald made this pro- 


clamation, the vaſt audience ſtood totally filent : 
they ſcarce believed what they themſelves heard : 
they looked one on another, as if they all thought 
it but a dream. But when the herald, being re- 
called, made the ſame proclamation the ſecond 
time, tum ab certo jam gaudio maximus cum clamore 
plauſus eft ortus ; the univerſal acclamation was fo 
loud, that birds then flving over the Circus, dropt 
ſuddenly down dead; all the hills and ſhores re- 
ſounded; and ſhips, far out at ſea, ck the ſhock 


men. 


- Lraving the Circus, the whole aſſembly haſt- 
ened to the tent of Flaminius ; bleſſing him with 
many thouſand voices, for his nobleneſs of mind 
in forming fo generous a deſign, and for his per- 
ſevering fortitude in bringing it to effect; multi- 
tudes crowding, in exceſs of joy, to kiſs the hand 
of their deliverer ; others ſhowering flowers and 
garlands on his head : his own heart, in the mean 
time, overflowing with abundance of happineſs, 
(happineſs far ſuperior to what was felt by any other 
perſon of that vaſt aſſembly) with all the raptures 
of the conſciouſneſs of having performed ſo good 
an action. 


Tux conduct of Flaminius, during the reſt of 


the time that he reſided in Greece, was not unwor- 
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thy of this Io noble and ſo good a beginning, Of 
Sparta alone he could not complete the deliver- 
ance; as by endeavouring to dethrone its tyrant, 
that city itſelf (ſo peculiarly were its affairs then 
circumſtanced) muſt in the courſe of the war have 
neceſſarily been deſtroyed : all the other ſtates of 
Greece he placed in the fulleſt freedom, with- 
drawing all his troops and all his garriſons from 


them. 


Nox was liberty the only great benefit which 
he beſtowed on them: for, like that modern 1ta- 
lian hero, A. Doria, whoſe ſepulchral chapel you 
viſited with ſuch - reverence while at Genoa; far 
from the mean and curſed policy of ſowing party- 
diſſentions and factious hatreds among the people, 
in order to render the power of a bad government 
irreſiſtable by them all, he laboured (as a father a- 
mong his children) to eſtabliſh both a good govern- 
ment, and its worthy companion, mutual and uni- 
verſal concord *. 


L 4 Warn 


King Lewis the IXth of France (commonly called Saint 
Luis) was remarkable for the ſame noble ſpirit of government, 
in reconciling all the hatreds and diſſentions among his nobi- 
lity,— In general it may be remembered, that diviſion is the 
ſtron upport of a bad government, and concord the 
ſtrongeſt and wiſeſt of a good one. 

As to Andrea Doria, his character in this as well as ſome 
other particulars bearing a ſtrong reſemblance of the conduct 
of Fleminius in Greece, it may not perhaps be improper to in- 
3 the Appendix to this volume, a ſhort account of that 
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War he took leave of the Grecian ſtates, he 
generoully and earneſtly preſſed this great and noble 
maxim on their memories, That this general and 
internal concord of all Greece, was the only method 
by which they could preſerve to their country tlie 
bleſſings which they had now received from his 
hands, and by which they could render its liberty 
perpetually | ſecure, and invincible by any future 
invaſion from any foreign nation whatever. 


Ix gratitude for all theſe ſo many and fo great 
benefits conferred; he deſired to receive only one 
favour from them. Hannibal had, during his late 
furious war in taly, made great numbers of Ro- 
mans captive, and ſold them as ſlaves: many of 
theſe unhappy men were now in that ſad condition 
in many parts of Greece; Flaminius therefore could 
not- avoid hoping,” that the Grecian ſtates would 
be pleaſed with this opportunity of repaying their 
obligations to Rome, by delivering theſe captives, 
and by thus in ſome meaſure giving freedom to 
that very nation, from which they had ſo lately re- 
ceived their own. 


 FLAMINIUS then returned to Rome; and 
moſt glorious indeed was his triumphal entry; not 
ſo much on account of the ſpoils of the wealth 
and power of Macedonia, which then filled theſe 


Roman ſtreets, but that becauſe, before the con- 
© queror's 
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queror's chariot, were carried one hundred and four- 
teen golden crowns, the offerings ; of the. ſeveral 

cities to which he had given liberty; and becauſe 
he was followed up to the; Capitol (along this very 
road, by the fide of which we are now ſitting) by 
many thouſands of his poor countrymen, whom 


| he had redeemed from r ang r. 


0 my 4 countrymen, ices whoſe c—_ 
minds and hearts are ſo deſirous of communicating 
to your unhappy fellow-creatures an abundant . 
ſhare of thoſe native great bleſſings which you 
yourſelves enjoy! You, down whoſe cheeks, tears 
of pleaſure ran ſò plentifully and ſo honourably a 
few days -paſt, while preſent at the proceſſion of 
that moſt merciful, and conſequently beſt, Order 
for the relief and redemption of the Chriſtian 
ſlaves in Barbary; (a proceſſion, attended by many 
of thoſe miſerable captives themſelves!) Let us 
now pauſe a while on theſe thoughts Let theſe 
things /ink into our hearts ! 


Ir ſuch had always been the honours. and plea- 
ſures of Flaminius, and of the other great men 
of this famous nation; if Nome had always thus 
ſublimely placed its joy in doing ſuch good, and 
had fincerely always followed the exalted ſpirit of 
ſuch truly majeſtic benevolence, making it the 
conſtant and real object of its military labours to 


deliver, 
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deliver, by its power, all its neighbouring nations 

from oppreſſion and tyranny, and thus to ſupport, 

in ſo many regions, the great cauſe of juſtice and 

of liberty; how would che gary hiſtory Ieh 
then — 


Wovr p it not upon earth have appeared the 
honour of the hiſtory of human nature? and 
aſcended alſo, as a maſt e facrifice 
to ent | 


Bur give me leave to apply to this ſubject, and 
to conclude with thoſe words, ſome of which you 
lately heard, accompanied with fuch happy muſic, 
in our own dear church of Veſtminſtrr- Abbey; I 
mean, during the moſt auguſt ceremony of the 
coronation” of their preſent Ma FERN 0 


Fr tbe Loxp loved the people, 
Therefore placed He theſe rulers on the throne, 
To do judgment, and to decree juſtice. 


| They Hall juſtly govern the people: 
' They ſhall pumſb the wrong-doer , © 
Anu ſball defend the children of the oppreſſed. 


7 bey bali be favourable to the oppreſſed ; 
And ſhall deliver him, who hath no helper ; 
For dear ſhall his blood be in their fight. 


Their 
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ii. 

ns Their dominion ſhall be from one ſea to the other x 
t, And from the flood to the world's end, © © 
1d 
Ve 


All kings ſball fall down before them 

All nations ſhall do them ſervice. 

A the nations alſo ſhall praiſe them: 
Their name alſo ſhall endure for ever 
Among the poſterities of mankind, 

* Which ſball through them be made bleſſed, &c. 


Pſ. Ixxii. 


CHAP: 
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Ad- -N Geib · WU · Mf: Rage 
CHAP. . 1 
TzNTH Day's ConveRsATION. 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
THE YOUNGER. 


T ſeems a remarkable as well as a pleaſing 
circumſtance (ſaid Crito, as he was walking with 
his young friends in the Vatican library) that 


near the grand Piazza of this Vatican palace 


ſhould have been interred, almoſt cloſe together, 
two of the moſt illuſtrious worthies of antient Rome, 


whoſe characters in great learning, and great virtues, 


ber ſo near a reſemblance to each other; I mean 
Scipio Africanus the Younger,(fon of Paulus Aimilius) 


and Marcus Aurelius. The marbles, found among 
the ruins of Scipio's tomb, (which was originally a 
pyramid, much more lofty and magnificent than that 
of Ceftius) are, at preſent, part of the rich pave- 
ment near the principal altar in Sr. Peter's; ſome 
of the braſs ornaments of the ſame (particularly 
the two peacocks, emblems of Africa) are pre- 


ſerved in the Vatican garden, If you have leiſure, 
| and 
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and no objection, we will employ * in vi- 
eee 


Is aſcending an the Vaticas library totheVaticas 
gardens, it is neceſſary to paſs near the area of the 
Belvidere, ſo famous for its wonders of antient ſculp- 
ture. The company, in paſſing by this place, forgot 
a while their firſt intention : they ſtood a conſiderable 
time admiring the Grecian Apollo, and the Laocoon, 
that glory of the arts of Rhodes. — How great a 
proof (ſaid one of the young gentlemen) is this 
figure of Laccoon, not only of the exalted genius of 
the Greeks, but of their indefatigable induſtry alſo ? 
that wiſe induſtry, which alone leads to perfection. 
They ſeem to have attempted few, but noble, 
works: they certainly perfected. them to the ut- 
moſt poſſible degree of excellence. The groupe 
before; us is the joint labour of no leſs than three 
of the moſt eminent ſculptors of antiquity, a father 
and two ſons, mutually aſſiſting each other; and 
the excellency of it is ſo great, that the third part 
of its merit exalts each of its ſeveral authors far 
ſuperior in the glory of their art above any other 
maſters, whoſe works are remaining, excepting only 
Apollonius the "Athenian. — Saying this, he ap- 
proached the third and greateſt wonder of the 
place, the fragment of the Hercules, on the baſe 
af which is engraved, Are wG* Nec ern 
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Tris is that moſt famous model which Michael 
Angelo ſo continually ſtudied with ſuch indefa- 
tigable application, and by which he was princi- 
pally enabled to revive, in fo great a degree, the 
majeſty of the antient ſculpture. An. application 
imitated in ſome meaſure by all the young artiſts, 
who come, from. all regions of Europe to Rome to 
perfect themſelves either in ſtatuary or painting, 
and- who are; wiſe and induſtrious enough to em- 
ploy their time there to the beſt advantage. 


How happy (ſaid Crito, looking on this in- 
eſtimable antique) would it be for the ſtudents of 
all ſciences, if they would imitate the wiſe humi- 
lity of him who was perhaps the greateſt genius of 
modern times, Michael Angelo; (the Phidias of 
modern ſculpture as well as architecture) and ſtu- 
dy with equal diligence and perſeverance the nobleſt 
examples of their ſeveral arts? Such ſtudy and 
ſuch imitation would be to them all the ſureſt and 
eaſieſt road to great excellence. And give me 
leave to add, that if it is uſeful for youth to be in- 
formed, that the beſt method of ſtudying paint- 


ing, or ſculpture, is conſtantly to employ them- 


ſelves in working after the very beſt models, and 


ſpirit of the very greateſt maſters, and into the 


knowledge of the maxims, and rational principles, 
on which they proceeded; it is certainly much more: 


important 


2 daily endeavouring to enter more and more into 
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important to them to be informed, that the ſame 
obſervation and rule is equally true in the ſtudy 
and practice of the great ſcience of virtue. This 
may be demonſtrated by multitudes of inſtances, 
but by none perhaps in the whole Roman hiſtory 
more ſtrongly than by the life of that great man, 
to whoſe memory we had dedicated this morning, 
Scipio Africanus the Younger. The Grecian philo- 
ſophers were indeed to the antient Romans, what 
the Greek ſculptors are to the modern artiſts here. 
Among theſe philoſophers, Scipis choſe, like Mi- 
chael Angelo, the moſt perfect: Socrates, as de- 
ſcrided by Xenophon, was his Apollonius : and he 
ſtudied this his model, like him, with the moſt 
perſevering induſtry and application during his 
whole life. Socraticum Xenophontem ſemper habebat 
in manu. No wonder that fixing himſelf to ſuch 
a ſtudy, he ſhould become omnibus animi dotibus 
eminentiſſumus ſeculi ſui : and that his panegyriſt 
ſhould be bold enough to add this elogium to all 
the other. praiſes, which by ſo many other writers 
are ſo exceſſively heaped on his memory, Nibil 


in vitd, nifi laudandum, aut ſenſit, aut dixit, aut 


Tux company now deſcended into the neigh- 
bouring Vatican garden, where the converſation. 
continued on the different parts of this great man's 
character. 

10 SCIPIO 
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Book ii. 
bsc Africatius the Younger is reckoned 


in all reſpects the moſt fully accompliſhed hero, 


which Rome ever produced; and it is very much 


to be remarked! that, in all his actions, he con- 


ſtantly, exactly, and nobly imitated the examples 
of the great men, who had adorned his family, 
or country before him. Publium Scipionem (vid. 


Salluſt) Jepe audivi ſolitum ita dicere: cum majorum 


imagines intueretur, vehementiſſem? fibi ammum ad 
virtutem accendi : ſcilicet non ceram illam, neque 
fieuram tantam vim in ſeſe habere ; ſed memorid re- 
rum geſtarum eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore 
creſcere, neque priùs ſedari, quam virtus eorum famam 
atque gloriam adequaverit. Indeed this conſtant 
imitation of the very beſt characters of Rome, 
joined to his Socratic ſtudies, rendered him in ſe- 
veral reſpects far ſuperior to his country. In one 
particular he remarkably ſnewed a ſpirit far more 
noble than the general ſpirit of his countrymen; 
for when, as cenſor, he performed the public ſo- 
lemn devotions in the Capitol, inſtead of the uſual 


form of prayer on that occaſion, (of beſeeching the 


gods to increaſe and enlarge the power and domi- 


nion of the Roman people) he gratefully returned 


them a thankſgiving for all their bounties already 
beſtowed on Rome, humbly praying, that they 


. would be pleaſed to grant to that nation ſecurity 


and contentment in its preſent ſtate, 


Bur 
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Bur it is in particular very pleaſing to obſerve, 


how his life is in all its parts a laboured but ſpi- 


rited-copy of that of his grand-father, the elder 
Scipio Africanus. He imitated bis military glory, 
and that unſtained by avarice *, both in Spain and 
Afric : he imitated his love to bis country when 
at home; for in his mind all conſiderations always 
gave way to that of the ſuperior object of the 
public good: (as may be ſeen by his oppoſing the 


attempts of his near relation Gracchus ; Pietatem 


enim coluit magnam in propinquis; in patrid verd 
maximam.) In all civil affairs he conſtantly ſhewed 


the greateſt abilities, the greateſt conſtancy, magna- . 


nimity, and intrepidity in fronting all dangers, and 
in meeting (as was his fate on this account). death 
itſelf. - In his private life alſo he followed the ſame 
great example of Africanus +, both in his humility to 
his companions, and his love and liberality to his 
brother ; both in his great generoſity to his ſiſters, 
and his goodneſs and gratitude to his parents, 


Vol. I. M Bur 


Avi exemplo, Carthagine dewictã, nibil ſibi lucratus rediit. 
In this alſo, as well as in many other reſpects, the example of 
1 Paulus AEmilius, muſt have had great effect on bis 


+ If Scipio was fo attentive to follow the great examples of 
times, he has by that attention and induſtry acquir 
a right to be himſelf ſtudied and imitated by poſterity. Scipio 
wor, ſempergue viert. Virtus enim illins wiri non eft extincta, 
ſed etiam poſteris ſemper clara erit & infignis. Neme unguam an- 
mo aut ſpe majora concipiet, qui ſibi non illius memoriam atque ima - 
dem proponendam purer, &c, Cicero, de Amicitia, in fine. 
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Bur before we conclude this great character, it 
will be proper to take notice of two particulars, 

in which he was much more happy and-glocout 

ow his grand - father. | 


Tux firſt, his great turn of mind to learning. | 


This: a in him, when very young, when 
out of all the ſpoils; of Macedonia, he choſe only 
the royal library; and when with ſo much ardency 


he laid the foundation of his long friendſhip with 


| Metrodorus and Panætius, Pacuvius and:Terence, and 
above all with Lælius and the great Polybius. How 
amiably deſcribed is this his happineſs with ſome 
of theſe his companions ?  Remotus ab) oculis po- 
puli, pacis ſerviens artibus, animum diſciplinis ſem- 
per exercens ; inter ſtudia ſemper verſatus cognoſcendi 
aliquid & diſcendi. No wonder that ſuch-ſtudy and 
ſuch company ſhould ennoble the conduct of his 
whole life, in all the times both of war and peace, 


in all the hours both of labour and leiſure, and fil! 


every part of it with ſo great degree of the digni- 
ty and grace of virtue. Dy 


Taz other was friendſhip. "Ex hdc maximam 
cepit gloriam; ex omnibus enim ſæculis vix tria aut 
quatuer amicorum paria nominantur in eo genere, in 


quo nota oft Scipionis & Lali amicitia, How nobly. 


is this moſt amiable part of  Scipio's character de- 


ſcribed, in Tulh's book de Anicitil? How much 


is. 
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is it to be wiſhed, that that book (which is fo 
conſtantly in the/ hands of youth) may have its 
due effects in forming their minds? And how much 
to be hoped, that this company in particular will 
never forget, that both Scipio and Lælius were not 
only the moſt friendly and moſt learned, but alſo 
the he men of their country; and that, though 
friendſiip and learning are two of the greateſt 
omaments and crowns' of virtue, yet neither can 
true learning, nor true friendſhip, ever even ſubſiſt 
without her ? 


SourTRING like this (continued Crito) was 
the character of Scipio the Younger. But give me 
leave here more than ever to repeat my expreſſions 
of concern, that you have not a more able and 
worthy perſon than myſelf to trace out to you 
ſuch illuſtrious characters. The beautiful and mas 
jelic character of Scipio the Younger is indeed, in 
ſome reſpects, the Belvidere Apollo of the Roman 
kiory, What pity then is it, that your biogra- 
pher_is ſo utterly deficient both in ſtrength of 
tought and of language, and ſo unable to expreſs 
the leaſt ſhadow of a character, which by the wiſe 
u yell as eloquent Tully is ſo ſtrongly repreſented 
o be full of the moſt exalted excellence ? 


M 2 | CHAP, 
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N e eee DU 
CHAP. v. 
— ELEVENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


BOUT two or three miles from Rom,, 
A the river Anio paſſes under the bridge 

called Ponte Mentana, formerly Pons Ne 
mentanus : fronting the further end of this bridge 
riſes a graſly round hillock, not in the leaft remark. 
able as to its appearance, though very much ſo x 
to its hiſtory. For this is no other than the Mor 
Sacer, ſo famous in the early ages of the Ronm 
republic. 


Ir was on this hillock that this company of Ex. 
liſh friends were ſitting the following evening, fur- 
veying with pleaſure the landſkip before them, over 
every part of which there was then a moſt particular 
calmneſs and tranquility ſpread. For after a violent 
hurricane in the morning, not a breeze was now ſtir 
ring; the fields and meadows were all in the deepel 
ſtillneſs and filence ; (excepting only when inter 
rupted by the lowings of the white oxen in them) 
the river was quite unruffled, and ſmooth as glak, 
gliding, according to its antient deſcription, 

Ad genitorem Anio labens fine murmure Tibrim. 
5 WS Tur +- 
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Tu ſerenity and tranquility of this evening, 
(faid one of the young gentlemen) what a ſurpri- 
zing beauty does it add to this proſpect? This 
landſkip at another time would not appear in the 
leaſt remarkable; though in this pleaſant hour it 

is able to recall to our memories the ideas even of 
thoſe beautiful meadows, which front the antient 
temple near the ſources of Clitumnus ; and of that 
quiet and peaceable ſcene of the rural retreats of 
the nymph Egeria, as deſcribed by Claude Terrain 
in his paintings in the Colonna gallery. 


TRANQUILITY and peace (replied Crito) have 
on every thing the ſame bleſſed effect; on the face 
of nature both by ſea and land; on the human 
countenance and mind; -on all ſcenes of domeſtic 
life ; on all public affairs. The preſent delightful 
calm after the late ſtorm may indeed be conſidered 
by us as a kind of emblem of that public tran- 
quility and concord, which (after ſuch turbulent 
diſſentions of the {everal parties and members of 
the Roman ſtate) Menenius Agrippa was ſo happy as 
to negotiate and perfect here on this very ſpot of 
this truly ſacred mount. — O my dear friends, how 
truly ſublime and beautiful are all ſuch works of 
public concord ? May it be your happineſs and 
glory, in your future parliamentary lives, to imi- 
tate ſuch an example of true ſenatorial' wiſdom; 
and to be always the ready inſtruments of Provi- 
+ M 3 dence 
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dence for ſaftening party: diviſions, and for main. 
taining the public peace and calm of your country! 
Parties muſt indeed exiſt in Britain, as in all other 
lands of liberty: but it is ſurely one of the nobleſt 
works! of political wiſdom, to prevent theſe difſen- 
tions from ever becoming exceſſive; it is certainly 
the duty of all individuals to take all opportunities 


| of aſſwaging the rage of faction, to labour for 


peace, to preſerve their own minds in the due 
tempers of virtue and of charity, and to love and 
reverence the good men of all parties. 


Is like manner, in ſtudying the paſt hiſtory of 
our own country, how moſt pleaſing and improving 
an employment is it to a generous mind, pre- 
ſerving its tranquility, impartiality, and general 
love of all, to conſider the great characters of 
every party; and to examine, not ſo much the 
imperfections, as the ſeveral great virtues in each! 
For inſtance, to admire with Clarendon, the moſt 
amiable character of lord Falkland; and then in 
other authors to open -with due reverence the 
ſplendid pages of the life of Hampden, or rather to 
examine them both as they appear together in 


the firſt pages of the late Dialogues of the Dead. 


Tus! am encouraged to hope will be the ſpirit 
of your political ſtudies; for I am ſure it has been 
the ſpirit with which you have travelled. Superior 

3 221 | to 
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to the blindneſs and meanneſs of any kind of 
party, it has been your happineſs and praiſe. to 
have given juſt attention and admiration to all 
inſtances of true merit, which were to be met 
with, either in the hiſtories, or in the preſent view 
Ty" the nations thro* which you have paſſed. 


Wirn the fame generous and impartial ſpirit 
et us endeavour to conſider the antient hiſtory of 
Rome. Yeſterday (following the authority of Cicero, 
and of other moſt approved authors) we endea- 
youred to pay full honours to the memory of Scipio 
Africanus Minor : this evening, ſeated as we are 
at preſent on this bill of concord, let us duly 
tefle& on the memories of the Graccbi. Be not 
ſurprized at that name! Notwithſtanding the 
odium generally caſt on their characters, let us re- 
collect how Virgil ranks them among the principal 
Roman heroes in the Elyſian Fields *, cloſely ad- 
joining even to the great ſhades of the Scipios and 


the Catos. 
M 4 Quis 


® PYaltaire, in his deſcription of the Ehfian abodes in his 
Henriade, joins together all the heroes of his nation in the 
manner: | 
Les plus grandi ennemis, les plus fiers adverſaires, 
Riunis dans ces lieux, ne ſout plus que der freres. 
Book vii. ver. 250, 


bir Thomas More, fill infinitely more nobly (in his ſpeech on 
receiving ſentence of death) thus addrefled the Lords who con- 
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Quis te magne Cato tacitum; aut te, Coſſe, relinquat 
. Quis Gracchi genus; aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 


Far be it from me to think myſelf capable of 
judging on the merits of the great political cauſe, 
in which they were ſo deeply engaged. On that 


head let us be ſilent. Let us confine ourſelves to 


the ſtudy of thoſe great virtues, which by the uni- 
verſal conſent of all parties, ſo adorned the other 
parts of their characters; and let us conclude with 
lamenting the miſery of civil diſcords, which ſo 
unbappily ſhortened the lives, and have endea- 
voured alſa to blacken the memories, in one age 
of a Scipio and a Gracchus, in another of a Fall. 
land and an Hampden. 3 | 


GRACCHI. 


2 ERH APS the moſt uſeful method which you 
4 can take in conſidering this part of the characters 

of the Gracchi, will be to turn your minds towards 
their favourite object the Britiſb Houſe of Com- 
f mons; 


demned him; hoping that he ſhould meet them all, and be 
happy with them for evermore, in thoſe bleſſed manſions of 

erpetual peace and joy, where St. Pau and St. Stephen, though 
in this world one was the perſecutor even unto death of the 
other, are now joined together in one undivided happineſs, love, 
and friendſhip, to all eternity. 
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mons ; and to imagine yourſelves, or ſome of your 
young friends, making their firſt entrance into 
that auguſt aſſembly, with the ſame qualifications 
and diſpoſitions with which theſe young Romans 
firſt entered the comitia and ſenate. | 


Ir is difficult indeed to conceive any young pa- 
triots beginning their political labours with greater 
or nobler hopes: for the Gracchi were deſcended 
from the moſt illuſtrious families of their country ; 
they were grand-ſons of Scipio Africanus Major, 
and ſons of that Gracchus, who, though at the 
very head of the Roman ſtate, was far more 'en- 
nobled by his virtues, than by any of the high 
offices and public honours. which were accumu- 


* 


n Turin characters bore a ſtrong, mutual, and fra- 

ternal reſemblance, in their private life, as well as 
in their military and political actions: though in- 
deed, in all theſe reſpects, the elder brother (Ti- 
berius) is eſteemed to have been ſuperior to the 
younger. | 


 TIBERIUS GRACCHUS was naturally 
endowed with thoſe two moſt ineſtimable qualifica- 
tions, a great genus, and in excellent heart; both 
of which were infinitely improved and encreaſed 
by a good education. 


In 
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Au chis private character he was remarkable for 
early virtue; particularly for 'ttemperance, bravery, 
 Uiberality, and, greatneſs of mind. It is even ſaid, 
that, though at that time the young nobility of 
even high characters, yet Tiberius Gracchus ſhewed 
4. genius for true virege far e of 
his time of life. 


2 conſiderable part of the life of the young Roman 
nobility, as at preſent of the French) he was in 
this alſo remarkably eminent. He had the happi- 
necks. to ſerve in Afric under his brother-in-law 
Scipio Africanus Minor : he took that opportunity 
of diligently ſtudying the noble example -of that 
his glorious commander, and by this ſtudy was 
excited to an ardent emulation of his virtues, and 
Imitation of his actions. By theſe-means he in a 
much in the regularity of his behaviour, as in the 
heroic degree of his courage. In his following 
campaigns in Spain he continued ſtill in the ſame 
high reputation both for valour and wiſdom: and 
_ this his high character was ſtill more exalted by 
the particular reſpect and veneration which he 


21 i» he Gaſes of Carthage, Tiberius Gracchus was the firſt 
_ who ſcaled the walls, 
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ſhewed for his commander, Mancinus, though the 
moſt unfortunate of all Raman generals, 


As to his qualifications for entering into that 
exalted ,profeſſion, which was the glory of the 
Roman, as at preſent of the Engli gentry, (J 
mean the profeſſion of the legiſlature of his coun- 
try) he was certainly poſſeſt of two of the very 
greateſt, viz, eloquence and integrity. 


Ox the firſt of theſe his qualifications, it will 
be needleſs for me here to enlarge; as you muſt 
ſufficiently remember the high degree of admira- 
tion, with which all the antient writers ſpeak of 
the eloquence of both theſe illuſtrious brothers ; 
3 Particular deſcriptions of each, which Cicero 

ſo frequently gives in ſeveral parts * his 1 
nen works. | 


Bur if, — of the Remei leg 


ture, the Gracchi could by. ſuch eloquence fo 
_ richly difplay the talents of their great minds; 
their good hearts alſo (particularly that of the 
elder) diſcloſed there another treaſure ſtill more 


noble: uprightneſs, contempt of riches, and a 
moſt active patriotic fortitude, in promoting what- 
ever was uſeful, juſt, or honourable for their 
— nora 


Soom 
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© Sven, according to univerſal conſent; was Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, at that time. Vitd innocentiſſimus, 


ingenio Porentiſſmus, propaſito ſanctiſimus; tantis 


 denique adornatus virtutibus, quantas 'perfefta & 
naturd & induſtrid4 mortalis conditio recipit. (Vell. 
Paterc.) — With ſuch qualifications he firſt entered 
the afſemblies of the Roman legiſlature. Even 
Tully (though of the moſt oppoſite party) bears 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony in his favour. — Tiberius 
Gracchus, quã vir gravitate? qud eloquentid ? qud 
dignitate? nibil ut 2 patris avique- præſtabili vir- 


tute deflexiſſet, præterquam quod: a SHE} 8 


* de W ) 


Bur let us now cloſe the Vene; nor prefame to 
offer our ſentiments on their following actions; 
concerning which, the opinions of the beſt judges 
are ſo various. I cannot however avoid to mention 
the candid ſentiment of Plutarch, who lived a 
long time after that the republic and all its parties 
were no more. His judgment on the whole of 
| theſe controverted points, will probably appear to 
you the moſt impartial and the moſt ſatisfactory of 
any, viz. That however great and glorious the 
political deſigns of the Gracchi were at firſt, yet, 
by the yiolence of their contention on thoſe ſub- 
jects, they were worked up to an heat of temper, 
which was not their uſual happy diſpoſition ; and 
were hurried into ſuch actions, into ſuch . 


of government, as were really inexcuſeable. 
| h BuT 
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Bur however this may be, yet ſurely their fatal 
cataſtrophe cannot be reflected upon without con- 
cern; nor will it be without ſome tears of com- 
paſſion, that you will read Plutarch's account of 
the death of Tiberius Gracchus, and his ſtill more 
moving deſcription of that of Caius. Theſe will 
be ſtill more affecting to you, as you intend to 
peruſe each of thoſe accounts on the very ſpots, 
which were the ſcenes of each of thoſe ſad events. 
For, I think, my pupil told me, that you intended 
to read that ſhort account of the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus (the firſt leiſure morning) in one of the 
porticos of the Capitol; and that of Caius, in one 
of the gardens on the Aventine hill, from whence 
there is ſo near a view of the Sublician bridge, and 
of the riſing grounds on the other ſide of the 
Tiber. 


WHATEVER juſtice there may be in thus ſhew- 
ing ſome pity to the memories of the Gracchi, yet 
certainly the public conſideration ought and will 
affect you infinitely more, while reading the hiſtory 
of thoſe times. 


"Tis the cauſe of mankind which demands your tears. 


Tux deaths of the Gracchi were the firſt he- 
ginnings of all the bloodſhed and cruelties of the 
dreadful civil diſcords of the inhabitants of this 
country. All former diffentions, even that famous 


ſeceſſion 
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ſeceſſion to this mount, were paciſied and ſettled 
without the loſs of one life; But now theſe ſcenes 
began to grow more and more bloody, With Fi- 
berius Gratchus were ſlain three hundred Roman 
citizens; with Caius, ten times that number: in 


a a few years afterwards began the ſlaughters of the 


furious Marius, and then all the ſtill more infernal 
barock and carnage of the maſſacres of Hlla. | 


© Ir is this public miſery that demands your con- 


cern, much more than the loſs of two or three 


great men “: in the ſame” manner, as during your 


reſidence” at Paris, tho' you was ſo juſtly ſhocked 


at the ſight of that chamber, where the grey- 


headed Coligni was aſſaſſinated ; yet it was not 


dit ſlaughter that ſtruck you with the greateſt 
horror; it was the maſſacre of thoſe many thou- 


fands, which then (near two centuries ago) co- 
vered -the ſtreets of that city; and the ſtains of 
which, no. waters of the Marne or of the Seine 


 villreyer'be. able to waſh away. 


0 my dear Engliſh TERM how happy and 
honourable” is it for our country, that notwith- 


* its * Fe, and ſome 
bloody 


The mixture-of private intereſt and - ambition, in the cha- 


racters "of ha genes often allays that concern which we ſhould 
or t 


otherwiſe feel 


heir ſufferings. 
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bloody civil wars, yet never were the ſtreets and 
ſquares of our great metropolis made horrid by 
ſuch maſſacres, as are the eternal infamy of its 
rival cities, modern Paris, and antient Rome ? 


Fox ſuch preſervation from ſuch miſery, may 
we all be duly thankfy]l! and may peace and hap- 
pineſs, upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations, be 
ſtill more and more eſtabliſhed among us for all 
generations! May ſuch be the conſtant and fer- 
vent prayers of all of my profeſſion! And may 
fuch alſo be the principal object and aim of all 
your parliamentary labours ! In that auguſt aſſem- 
bly of the Britiſb legiſlature, may you be always, 
like theſe Roman brothers, full of courage for 
the advancement and ſupport, not of your own 
fortune, or popularity, but of whatever is truly 
uſeful, juſt, and honourable for your country! 
But may you alſo always remember, that (gene- 
rally ſpeaking) there is not any ſurer method of 
doing real ſervice to the public, there is not any 
wiſer method of employing the nobleſt ſenatorial 
talents, than by conſtantly preſerving the peace 
and calm, and the total interior, as well as exterior, 
tranquility of our great nation. 


END of Book the Szconp. 
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TwIrTR Dar's ConveRSATION, 


FEXMHE defign for this nexe inorting was 
R 
K lborunque ſepulchra viſere: From that 

gate for many miles, even almoſt as far 
# Naples, the plan way was formerly lined on 
. You. I. N each 


Vid. — librum de contemnend morte: Tſe. quaſt. i. | 
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each ſide by a continued row of lofty ſepulchral 
monuments. The disfigured. and naked maſſes of 
their ruins appear ſtill in many places frequently 


along the road, eſpecially near Rome: but deſpoiled 
of all their magnificence, and even of their inſcrip- 


tions: ſcarce is there, in regard to moſt of them, 


even any tradition remaining of the name of thoſe 
proudly opulent, and potent Romans, to whoſe 
memory they were ſo much in vain erected. The 

only mauſolæum on the Appian, which till pre- 
ſerves a great part of its original beauty and dig- 
nity, is that of the family of the Metelli; the 
inſcription on which indeed is as freſh, as if it had 
been engrayed only a few years paſt. 


Ir was principally with a deſign of viſiting this 
moſt noble monument, which ſtands like a lofty 
round caſtle, ſome few miles diſtant from Rome, 
that the company propoſed taking their ride this 
morning that way. Crito could not this day ac- 
company them : he was detained by another ſcene 
of mortality, by his attendance on the death - bed 
of a young Engliſh ſtudent in painting. 

Far from home, an helpleſs ſtranger ! 
No familiar voice, no parent's eye 

.  Chear'd thy laſt pangs, O worthy longeſt days 
he great and wide extended ſcene of mortality 
| (hid Crito to his young friends) which you are now 
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going to viſit on the Aphian, is not perhaps in it- 
ſelf leſs inſtructive, (though leſs painful) than the 
office to which I am this morning called. For 
how many ſtrong reflections on the mortality of 
whatever is human, atid on the equal vanity of the 
grandeur, whether of the greateſt families or of 
the greateſt nations, muſt neceſſarily ariſe in the 
mind of a traveller, when firſt paſſing through that 
long avenue of ruined ſepulchres, which leads to 
this city, once the ſeat of the greateſt power and 
pride, though now itſelf in moſt parts fo deſolate, 
and ſo-deeply buried in its own ruins ? Striking as 
that great double ſpectacle of mortality muſt neceſ- 
farily be, eſpecially to ſuch minds as yours, yet 
you will probably this very morning viſit another 
ſeene of the ſame nature Kill more affecting, and far 
more awful: I mean the catacombs, (the principal 
entrance of which is very near the mauſolæum of 
the Metelli) that vaſt ſubterranean city of the dead, 
the narrow and ſilent ſtreets of which ſpread far 
and wide under the Appian way, and under many 
other large parts of the Roman Campania, About 
a month ago I made a ſolitary viſit to that place, 
and indeed paſt ſome conſiderable time in ſurvey- 
ing that immenſe repoſitory of duſt arid aſhes. 
May that moſt extraordinary ſpectacle remain for 
ever imprinted deeply on my memory, and may 
it have alſo its due and equally durable effects on 
1 I fat down in the midſt of that gloomy 


Na laby- 
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labyrinth, ſurrounded on all ſides by an infinite 
multitude of graves, (fame of which are perhaps 
more than two thouſand years old) and could not 
help earneſtly wiſhing, that Addiſon (whoſe, noble 
reflections on the ſimilar ſcene of mortality, in Veſt- 
minſter-Abbey, you uſed ſo to admire, while on that 


poured forth at large on this far greater ſubject, 
the full contents of his exalted and pious mind; 
and had committed them to writing for the benefit of 
mankind in general, and in particular of thoſe his 
young ie who may ever viſit this moſt 
— ſcene. 


8 what ata lbs will you, my 
dear poetic friend, (continued Crito, ſpeaking to 
his pupil) recollect there this morning thoſe lines 
of Virgil, the idea of which was N taken 
yon that very place: 


; Matres atque viri, defunBagque corpora wits 
 Magnanimim heroum, pueri innupteque puelle, 
 Tmpoſttique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum : 

_* Quan multa in filvis autumni frigore * 

| ane cadunt folia, &c. 


l 


place, ſtrike you afreſh. with the conſideration 


of the uncertainty of the duration even of your 
Ne | youthful 


ſpot): had alſo, during his reſidence here at Rome, 


4, 


that 
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he any true praiſe? 
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youthful. lives ? and what reſolutions will riſe in 


your excellent minds to make the moſt of ſa un- 


certain a ſtate, by filling every day of it with the 
labours of all kinds of the moſt active goodneſs, 
with «whatſoever things are honeft, whatſoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, or if there 


— 2 - . cn - - 


From the catacombs you will gladly aſcend into 
the neighbouring pleaſant vineyard, and particu- 
larly to thit chearful and ſunny eminence in it, on 
which are ſtill to be ſeen and revered the remains 
of that famous temple ſaid to be built by your 
admired Marcellus, and ſo wiſely conſecrated to 
the united names of Honour and of Virtue. 


Vo will alſo perhaps have ſome pleaſure in 
reading there this following paper, particularly the 
concluſion of it: a pleaſure greatly increaſed by 
the view of the place, in which you may peruſe it, 
whether it be among the venerable and facred 
remains of that temple of Virtue and of Hondur, 
or among thoſe of the mauſolæum of the Metelli, 
which (at leaſt as far as regards the memory of 
Cecilius Metellus) is, with ſo much. reaſon and 
| N 3 - Juſtice, 


This uncertainty is ſo great, that they, who have. exerciſed 
themſelves in the moſt moderate computations of this kind, tell 
us, * That one half of the whole human ſpecies, which are born 
into the world, go out again; and are all dead, in ſo ſhort a 
® ſpace; as the firſt ſeventeen years.“ 
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| Juitio, ercdted fo very near, and -almoſt adjoining 
bo it. 0 Yor: 


$avino this, crit F from the young 
gentlemen a large and full purſe, (to anſwer the 
expences of the ſickneſs and burial of their poor 
young countryman) and delivered to them the 


. 


CECILIUS METELLUS. 


e bchM METELLUS was a perfon of 

very high birth: (the Metelli were indeed the 
moſt noble family in Nome; and it is from them 
that the royal houſe of Great Britain, as well as 
the ducal family of Modena, now derives its origin) 
but he was far more illuſtrious by the true ſenſe 
which he had of his nobility, and by the proper 
pride which he always ſhewed of never doing any 
thing that was baſe or unworthy of it. 


His integrity was untainted, though he lived in 
an age of great corruption, when moſt of the 

other nobles and ſenators, moſt: of the generals, 
tribunes, and embaſſadors of Rome, had made 
themſelves the meaneſt ſlaves of avarice and bri- 
bery : his character was even then above all ſuſpicion. 
(Vid, Cicero. orat. pro Balbo,) How far exalted 
above that of his countrymen, who were wretched 


enough 
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enough almoſt publicly to receive the wages of 
Fugurtha, and to patronize his vile and horrid 
cauſe? (Pro alieno ſcelere & flagitio qua fud pro 
glorid nitebantur. Rempublicam-enim occupavere ho- 
mines ſceleratiſſimi, cruentis manibus, immani avaritis, 
nocentifſimi, & iidem ſuperbiſſimi, quibus fides, deeus, 
pietas, poſtremò honeſta atque n omnia 3 
* | 


' METELLUS, in ſo degenerate unt, urs 
not only inacceſſible to all corruption in the ſenate, 
but ſupported the ſame dignity of character when 
conſul in Afric. He carried on with the greateſt 
diſcipline and diligence that war, which was per- 
haps the moſt juſt and honourable in which Rome 
was ever engaged. He re-eſtabliſhed the military 
glory of his country: (Nibil enim in Numidia 
Metello infeftum erat: quippe qui omnia arma, tela, 
equos, locos, tempora, denique naturam ipſam ceteris 
imperitantem, induſtrid vicerat.) He re-eſtabliſhed 
the glory of his country alſo in another much 
more important point, ſhewing to foreign nations 
that there were ſtill great remains left in it of that 
honour and integrity, for which it was ſo much 
_—_ in former ages, 


Non did the virtues of this great man fail in 
dther trials; for in his office of proconſul of Nu- 
N44 midia 
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midia he was perſecuted, and at laſt ſupplanted by 
his return to Rome, he underwent many other injuries 
from that famous but wicked man. Metelluss 
great ambition was to labour to make himſelf the 
zeſt man in his country: Marius s mean ambition 
was to. make himſelf the moſt: powerful; though 
by means of ſuch fraud and cruelty, as made him 
the curſe of his own times, and the diſgrace of 
the hiſtory of his country for ever. Among many 
other his violent inſults: on his country, he obliged 
all the ſenators to ſwear to the obſervance of one 
of his decrees, threatening baniſhment to any that 
dared to refuſe. Of all that moſt powerful and 
formerly illuſtrious aſſembly, Metellus was the 
only one, who then ſupported his dignity of 
character: he choſe to ſuffer any thing, rather 
than to do ſo baſe and unworthy an action: his 
reſolution was fixed in eſteeming truth to be the 
great principle of heroic virtue; and he retired 
from the forum with theſe words: That to do ill, 
was at all times ſhameful; to do well when it 
might be done with ſafety, was common; but to 
do well, even in tlie face of danger, was the true 
character of a really great and good man. When 
his friends offered to raiſe in his favour an oppoſi- 
tion to Caius Marius, he would not hearken to it; 
nor on any account conſent, that for hig ſake alone 


| the peace of the nation Gould be diſturbed, He 
| choſe 
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choſe rather to baniſh himſelf; Patriæ enim ſalus 
dulcior illi fuit, quam conſpetiys, He however 
comforted his friends when he took leave of them 
by ſaying, Either the face of public affairs here 
will change for the better, in which caſe I ſhall be 
recalled and reſtored with | honour; or it will 
remain the ſame, as at preſent, and in that coſe ie 
bs ſurely beſt 50. be abſcar, 4 


Hz had now left hip. contra but in all the 
places, through which he paſſed, he was received 


with the greateſt affection and eſteem; ſtrong 


marks of that univerſal love and reverence, which 
he had ſo deſervedly acquired. He choſe Rhodes 
for the place of his retreat; an iſland bleſſed 
(like our dear England) with all the beauties 
and, bounties of nature; the ſeat at that time 
of commerce, and of all arts and ſciences in their 


moſt flouriſhing degree; and, as its principal ho- 


nour, remarkably abounding with good and wiſe 
men. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
place, moral philoſophy. This employment not 


only ſoftened the hours of exile, but continually 


ſtill more and more exalted the nobleneſs of his 
mind: full of the ſpirit of ſuch ſtudies, and of 
the conſcience of his own integrity, he looked 


down with pity on Marius, and on all the vice 


and ſeditious ' turbulence of ſuch Romans. [li 
vero (lays he in one of his letters from Rhodes) 
omni 
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omni jure atque honeftate interdifti ſunt : ego neque 
agu neque igne careo, & ſumma glorid fruiſcor. 


again, and his virtue, which had fo gloriouſly 
triumphed over all temptations and dangers, and 
which had lately ſhewn itſelf ſo ſuperior to all 
adverſity, was called to the different, and perhaps 
not leſs difficult trial of great proſperity. Sed 
tundem conſtat pari vultu & exulem fuiſſe & reſti- 
tutum : aded moderationis beneficio medius ſemper inter 


adverſas & ſecundas res animi firmitate verſatus 


ef. 


Ar his return to Rome, he was met at the gates 
by the ſenate and people; and entered this city in 
a manner much more glorious than many con- 
querors : the greateſt and moſt happy ornament 
and partaker of this his triumph, was his ſon : 
that excellent young man (memorable for ever for 


bis filial love) who had, during his father's baniſh- 


ment, conſtantly wore the deepeſt mourning, and 
had been continually and moſt earneſtly ſoliciting 
the votes of the people for his recall. He thought 
no proſtrations of body, no profuſion of tears too 
much to enforce this his requeſt, the object of which 
was much more dear to him than his own life : the 
_ tendency and earneſtneſs with which he purſued this 
ſollicitation, prevailed at laſt over all the power, 

and 


In a few months howeyer the ſcene changed 
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and over all the perſevering malice of Marius; the 
fon's and father's virtue gained the univerſal good 
will; and the young Metellus had the honour of 
recalling his father from baniſhment, and was de- 
ſervedly ever afterwards, even to this day, known 
by the name of Metellus Pius : having thus, by 
his perſevering goodneſs to his parent when in ad- 
verſity, gained a much more glorious title, than 
what any conqueſt or triumph had ever conferred 
on any of the other heroes of his family 
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CHAP. I. 


Tanrzzurn Dar- 8 ConvencaTION 


HE next PREP. the "RO gentlemen 
called early at Crito's lodgings, but were 
informed that he had ſet up all night 

with their ſick friend, and was gone to refreſh 
himſelf by a walk in the Negroni gardens, at the 
foot of the Viminal hill. They followed him, and 
found him there alone before that portico, in 
which are the two famous ſtatues of Sylla and Caius 
Marius. — Little did I expect (ſaid one of the 
young gentlemen) to have met you in ſuch bad 
company; eſpecially after your having paſſed a 
whole night in ſo charitable a manner : it ſtill more 
ſurprizes me, as you propoſed to enter to-day on 
that character which by all the Roman writers, you 
ſaid, was conſidered veluti ſummum innocentiæ, 
ſanfitatiſque exemplum. — J could have wiſhed in- 
deed, (replied Crito with a ſmile) that, inſtead of 
Marius and Sylla, Metellus and Catulus had been 
ſeated on theſe two curule chairs. If the ſculptor's 
art had been here employed on ſuch worthy ſub- 
jets; and if, to the ſtatues of theſe two worthies, 

had 
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had been added thoſe alſo of Rutilius and Scævola; 
no academic grove filled with the ſtatues of true 
philoſophers, no ſenate-houſe _ adorned with thoſe 
of true patriots, would have been more venerable 
than this ſmall portico. But it was with theſe two 
bloody tyrants that Retilius lived; and as long as 
we remain in this world, we muſt be content to 
ſee bad men mixed with good. The time; will 
ſoon come, (the hour of death) when they will be 


ſeparated for - ever and for ever. In the mean 


while, what more noble example can we deſire for 
out conduct, (at leaſt among heathens) than Ru- 
tilius ? He lived in the midſt of the greateſt wicked- 
neſs, yet never did he abate his goodneſs, nor 
degenerate from that. happy and exalted ſtate of 
mind, in which his virtue had placed him. The 
method, by which he preſerved . himſelf from the 
contagion of ſuch bad examples, is moſt worthy 
of our attention: for he was, from his youth, a 
lover. and diligent ſtudent, not only of literature, 
but of virtue: he was, in his youth, placed under 
the guidance of the moſt virtuous perſons of his 
times: and afterwards continued always. to keep 
himſelf connected with good men, and (what is 
ſtill more importantly beneficial) with good 
books, | 


Bur let ub, as you rightly adviſe, turn with ab- 
horrence from theſe two infcrnal charatters | 
Gemme 
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— Gemine peſtes, cognomine Dire, 
Quas, & Tartaream Nox intempeſia Meg eram 
Uno eodemgue tulit party, — 


Let us enter this ſolemn and lofty cypreſs walk ; 

and fix our thoughts on him, whoſe memory is, in 
compariſon with theirs, as fweet and balmy, as, in 
compariſon with a ſick chamber, this freſh morning- 
air is, breathing as it does by that fountain, and 
over that orange-garden, now all in flower, 


 RUTILIUS RUFUS. 


HE Roman hiſtory of theſe ages preſents 2 
1 picture of the ſtrongeſt lights mixed with 
the deepeſt ſhades. Nam in hac etiam face Romuli, 
multa extiterunt exempla maxim preclara; men ſo 
excellent in virtue, ita vix ut nati, ſed quaſi ab 
aliguo Deo ffs efſe viderentur, ad aſtendendam etiam 
in tali ſeculo virtutis ſpeciem & glariam; as if Pro- 
vidence intended thus to keep always alive in the 
minds of men the ſenſe of goodneſs, and by ſuch 
. 
carruption. 


Amons theſe exalted characters there 74 not 
perhaps one of a more majeſtical and amiable na- 
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had indeed taken great pains to perfect himſelf 
(if chat expreſſion may be allowed) in all Kinds of 
virtue. His youthful years he paſſed under the 
direction, and in obſerving the inſtructions and 
examples both of Africanus Minor and Cecilins 
Metellus. His ſolitary hours he gave greatly to 
literature, (particularly that of Greece) and to that 
degree as to become the moſt learned man of 
Rome. He made a very great progreſs in the 
ſtudy of the laws of his country; but his favourite 
ſciences (which in general are perhaps the moſt 
improving, as well as the moſt delightful of any) 
were hiſtory and moral philoſophy. He wrote 
himſelf the hiſtory of his own country, and the 
hiſtory alſo of his own life : both of which are 
unfortunately loſt, In the ſtudy of philoſophy he 
advanced ſo far, as to be juſtly reckoned, both in 


knowledge and practice, the moſt perfect of the 
Stoics, Thus prepared, it is no wonder, that, in 


the employments of the ſtate, (for he roſe by his 
merit to che higheſt) he had che virtue and happi- 
neſs to be continually employed in labouring in- 
ceſſantly and indefatigably for the ſecurity of his 
aun country, and for the benefit of all man- 
kind. 


Hz was conſul in that year when Rome was 
threatened with deſtruction by the inundations of 
the Cimbri and Teutons; (thoſe types of the Goths 
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and Huns.) Though it was not his fortune to be 
oppoſed to them in the field, yet had he the merit 
of being the great ſupporter of his country againſt 
them. They had lately defeated an army of 80,000 
Romans, with a ſlaughter almoſt equal to that of 
Cannæ, when Rutilius formed a power, which ſup- 
plied that great loſs. He levied freſh forces, and 
diſciplined them with the greateſt care; as is ma- 
nifeſt from his behaviour to his ſon, whom he 
. obliged to begin his military profeſſion in the very 

loweſt rank ; to ſerve without any indulgence or 
diſtinction as a common legionary ſoldier, in that 


very, army in which his father preſided as conſul 


and general; and thus by long practice of obe- 
dience to learn how to make himſelf at length 
| n to command. 


11 i very remarkable, that theſe new levies re- 
ceived ſuch advantage from the diſcipline of Ru- 
tilius, that Marius choſe them, when he marched 
againſt the Cimbri, in preference even to his own 
veteran troops; and with theſe, joined to thoſe of 
Catulus, he overthrew all the power of that moſt 
formidable invaſion; For it is to be obſerved, 
that Marius, though brave and able himſelf, yet 
attained all his great fame by the means of the 
labours of other, and much better men; Metel- 
lus, Catulus, Rutilius ; (to all of whom he was 
moſt wats tac A — of glory, which 

| ſome- 
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bmetimes happens to men of very great. and real 
merit, to'teach them to elevate their aims to a 


much more certain, as well as more noble objec, 
than the praiſe of mankind. 


RUTIL1US, after 3 done this great ſer- 
vice to his country, accompanied Scævola to his 
government of Alia Minor, and greatly aſſiſted that 
excellent man in relieving the miſeries of the in- 
habitants of that large and populous province; 
which was then. in vain filled with all. the riches 
and bleſſings of nature. 


Ir was indeed a. moſt happy omen of the fu- 
ture admirable wiſdom and goodneſs of Scevold's . 
goyernment, that he began it by making choice 
of this his virtuous friend Rutilius, as his lieutenant- 
general and principal counſellor-: nor, on the 
other hand, was it a leſs honour to Rutilius him- 
ſelf, that he was choſen by ſuch a man to be his 
fellow-labouret in ſuch a work. 


Warkxixo, and reading at the ſame time, Crito 
had thus far proceeded in his paper, when- being 
come to ſome antique ſtone: chairs placed in the 
garden, the company fat down in that ſpot, (from 
whence there is a view of the noble northern 


Maggiore ) and for ſome time entered into con- 
Vol. I. O verſation 


— 
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verſation on this moſt ſhining x part of the hiſtory 
of Rutilius. n 
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T nav often wiſhed, faid one of the young 
gentlemen, to find ſome well-wrote treatiſe on the 
nature and duties of provincial government. How 
happy would it have been, if Rutilius,' Scævola, 
or Pliny, (who all underſtood and practiſed them 
ſo well) had left any ching in writing on theſe 

ſubjects? But how happy above all, if the book, 
wrote expreſsly on this account by Tully, for the 
uſe of his brother, had been till now preſerved? 
Such a treatiſe muſt ſurely have been capable of 
producing great good in thoſe antient times, when 
the happineſs of ſo many European, Alatic, and 
African provinces depended fo abſolutely on the 
wiſdom or goodneſs of their governors, the great 
men of this city. The general precepts of it would 
alſo without doubt be in great meaſure applicable 
to the American governments of modern times; 
an object, which is juſtly how every day drawing 
ſtill more and more attention. 


YesTERDAY evening I paſſed a ſolitary hour in 
that magnificent church which is now juſt before us. 
The firſt gold, which ever came to Europe from 
the Vf. Indies, was, it is ſaid, employed in the 
rich gilding of the inſide of that church. While 
1 far ene it, I could not ; avoid thinking how 
; ; | bleſſed 
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ow blefied and heavenly. a work might have been done 
n that age of the frit diſcovery of Americe 3 and, 
(if the European governors of thoſe vaſt provinces 
"5 Wl had been filled with a true ſpirit) what great honour 
the and benefit, and what mutual infinite advantages 
* might have been then procured to the inhabitants 
both of the old and new world. Even now, what 
infinite good may be done by the governors of our 
own. provinces, in ſeveral different reſpects; but 
particularly by endeavouring, 'by ſome good and 
wiſe new. laws, to alleviate the heavy yoke of our 
negro. ſlaves there? But full as we are, in relation 
to our own government, of the nobleſt ideas of 
liberty, property and the natural rights and equa- 
iy of mankind, how little do we think of ap- 
phing thoſe principles to this caſe? 


Bor let us return to the government of Ru- 
tis and Scevela; which laſt nobly- ſpirited man, 
y juſtly be conſidered as the biſhop of Chiapa' 
o his times, in the ſame manner as Aa Minor 
err and Peru * of the 


_ pee. 


anon, replied Crito, when we ſhall be 
engaged in the life of Scævola himſelf, we may 
—_— At Preſent, if 


O 2 you 
Vide Ciceronis orationem pro lege Manilid. 
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you pleaſe, we will proceed r 
base gre 


Tur. een of ſuch a character as Rutiliu 
Ane and hated by the bad, is no 
vonder: but it ſtrongly marks the extreme wick- 
edneſs and vileneſs of the Romans of his tine, 
that there ſhould be found among them, men 5% 
- loft'to all ſenſe of gratitude and truth, as moſt impu 
dently to accuſe him, before the principal tribund 
af his country, as guilty of oppreſſion in the 
province of Hia; him, whoſe conduct was þ 
remarkably the contrary ; him; the hiſtory of whok 
whole life really was in all its parts exemplin 
ſummæ innocentiæ & ſanctitatis. But the extreme 
malice of his enemies ſerved only to crown him 
with * r honour and e 
"I eee Feta * e; 
| difapproved.- of the arts of oratory, then com- 
monly made ufe of, to captivate the minds of 
thoſe, ho were placed on the tribunal of juſtice. 
Neque vero ſolùm bac dixit, ſed: & ipſe ſenſit, & 
fecit; in ſud enim cauſd non modo ſupplex judicibu 
eee noluit, ſed ne ornatins quidem cauſam dici ſuan, 
quam. ſenuplex oratio veritatis ferebat. Indtatus th, 
homo Romanus & conſularis, veterem illum Socratem; 
d cum omnium ſapientiſimus eſſet, ſan#tiſſimequt 
vixiſſer, in cee capitis ita Pro ſe dixit, ut non 
ſupplex 
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aut reus, ſed magiſter aut dominus videretur 
ge judicum. Surely never was there a more ma- 
jeſtic appearance, than that of theſe two great 
men, at the bar either of the Roman or Athenian 


tribunal. 


Nox are we to look on the ſentence of baniſh- 
ment (though moſt unjuſtly pronounced upon 
him) as any thing elſe than the greateſt happineſs 
that could be contrived for him. It is indeed to 
be obſerved, that, how contrary ſoever appearances 
ſometimes may be, yet, on the whole, happineſs 
even here is never loſt; it is aften encreaſed, by 
rigorouſly adhering to virtue. Ii enim Romam fta- 
tim ſecuti ſunt caſus, ut donatum illi d diis immorta- 
libus exilium eſſe videretur. Ego enim te, Rutili, 
cw virtute, tum exilii apportunitate Gtoe 
au, Nam tibi pro virtute animi conſtantidgue tus 
avilis ferri ſubeunda fuit crudelitas, aut ſiqua te for- 
luna a cede vindicaſſet, eadem eſſe te funerum patriæ 
ſeflatorem coegiſſet. That Rutilius was ſenſible of 
this his happineſs, is manifeſt by his refuſal of the 
offer, which Sylla made, to reſtore him; and by 
tis anſwer to one of his friends, who told him, 
when he left Rome, as a comfort, Brevi inſtore 
bells civilia, & omnes exules redituros : Quid tibi 
ſeci, dixit Rulilius, ut mibi mullo pejorem reditum, 
quam exitum optares ? 


0 3 8 . Provi- 
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PROVIDE Ne indulgently removed him far from 
theſe horrid ſcenes of the tyranny and cruelty of 
Marius and Sylla*; far from this ſad ſpectacle of 
the extreme wickedneſs and puniſhments of his 
country. Inſtead of which, he found himſelf dwel. 
ling in the moſt beautiful part of the world, the 
. Aatic coaſt, the country of Homer; proſecuting 
there at eaſe his literary ſtudies, ea babuit ſolatia, 
que non modo ſeaatis moleſtiis jucunda, ſed etiam 
herentibus ſalutaria eſſe poſſunt. As for his for. 
tune, the loſs of his ſmall eſtate (which was con- 
fiſcated by his enemies) was abundantly made up 
by the liberality of his few virtuous Roman friends, 
and by the gratitude of the Afatics. By their 
gratitude he more abounded in riches, while an 
exile in Ala, than he ever had done, while a con- 
ſular ſenator at Rome. For never did any prince, 
reſident in his own country, receive ſtronger marks 
of public honour, reſpe&, and benevolence from 
his ſubjects, than this illuſtrious exile did from 
the inhabitants of thoſe regions. (Rutilio Aſian 
petenti, omnes illius provinciæ civitates legatos obviam 
miſerunt. Exulare aliquis hoc loco an triumphare 
Juſtius dixerit ?) Many years did he thus live among 
them; and when at laſt that unhappy nation, 
. ſeduced by the W eto of Mithridates, and 
driven 


® Exropa J ex BAY viItye Zeus, ex TE Aung, 
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driven almoſt to madneſs by the continued tyranny 
of the Roman governors, roſe in one general in- 
ſurrection on their oppreſſors; when in one day 
all the ſpacious provinces of that country ſtreamed 
with the blood of many thouſand, Romans ; even 
in that dreadful ſcene of general revenge, Ruti- 
lars goodneſs was not forgot; and when every 
perſon that bore the name of 7talian, whether 
maſters or ſervants, women or children, were with- 
out pity maſſacred, to the number of 80,000, 
Rutilius alone of all his countrymen was ſuffered 
to ſurvive. A ſafety perhaps deſirable, not fo 
mych i in itſelf, but as it was a diſtinguiſhing mark 
of the great and general love and veneration borne 
to his character, and as it was conſequently ſome 
encouragement to others to imitate him, who 


had been ſo exemplarily good to thoſe under his 
care. | 


O 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


FouRTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


Palatine and Capitol, in the place antiently 
e known by the name of Pulchri Littoris, 
ſtands to this day the beautiful temple of Veſta, 
built originally by Numa, and reſtored by Veſpa- 
fan. Its noble circular portico is ſupported by 
twenty great fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, all of white Parian marble : the temple 
itſelf is very ſmall, yet entirely compoſed of the 


O the banks of the Tiber, near the Forun, 


_ fame rich materials; the ſeveral parts of it being 


ſo curiouſly joined, as that the whole originally 

appeared as one ſingle maſs of marble ; a circum- 
ſtance (as one of the young gentlemen obſerved 
to his friends) not to be paralleled in any other 
building at Rome. 


Ir the architecture of this temple gave ſuch 
pleaſure to ſome of the company, Crito's pupil 
was not leſs agreeably entertained with its ſitua- 
tion, and with the ſeveral poetic ideas which here 
roſe to his memory. Looking to the river, he 

| imme- 


*% 
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immediately recollected Horace's exact deſcription 
of this ſpot. 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 

Littore Etruſco violenter undis, 


Ire dejedtum monumenta Regis, 
18 Templague Veſtæ. 


For the oppoſite bending ſhoar of this rapid 
ſtream is part of Etruria, (of which the Tiber 
was the antient boundary) and the adjoining ob- 
long temple of Fortuna Virilis * was built by Ser- 
vius Tullius, the ſixth king of Rome. But with 
far more pleaſure did this young gentleman turn 
his view, on the other ſide of this temple of Veſta, 
towards the pleaſant Palatine hill, (the ſolemn 
ruins of which were now enlivened by the freſh 
verdure of ſo many ſhrubs, all in leaf or flower) 
and towards the antient ſquare white building of 
Janus Quadriſons, and the circular brick temple of 
Romulus; both of which, at the foot of the Pa- 


latine hill, remain to this day in great meaſure 


entire, It was not indeed without ſome claſſical 
enthuſiaſm that he then faluted all the objects 
around him with thoſe lines of Virgil, 


Di patrii Indigetes, & Romule, Veſtaque mater, 
Quæ Tuſcum Tiberim, & Romana Palatia * 
&c. 


® It is at preſent uſed as a Greek church. 


Crito 
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Crit was as highly ſatisfied with the view of this 


temple of Veſta, as any of the younger part of 
the company, though for a different reaſon. He 
| obſerved, how much more venerable this ſacred 
edifice of Numa was than any other of the antient 
temples of Rome + this was indeed the only one, 
which never contained any idolatrous repreſentation 

of the deity ; this was always eſteemed the moſt 
haly place of Rome ; this place ſtruck awe into the 
moſt hardened heart : even Nero, in the height of 
| his wickedneſs and power, trembled to enter into 
it. 0 Tac. Ann. lib. xv.) Adiit Capitolium venera- 
turus Deos; cum Veſte quoque templum iniviſet, 
repente cunttos per artus tremens, ſeu numine ex- 
terremte ; 2 facinorum . nunquam timore 


vacuio, 


Bor there is (till another reaſon (continued 
cite ) for conſidering this place with the greateſt 
| relpedt and awe, viz. That it was the ſcene of the 

| W 


Me. 
* 


Saive this, he fat down near the porch of 
the temple ; and (the place being very ſolitary) he 
read, without interruption, the' following paper. 


SCEVOLA, 
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SCAVOLA, Pontifex Maximus. 
& T EVER was there, in the Roman ſtate, any 
| office more reſpectable and venerable than 
that of the Pontifex Maximus; nor ever was there, 
among the perſons inveſted with it, even from the 
time of Numa, any one who rendered it more 
auguſt than Q, Mucius Scævola. For to the dig- 
nity. of his high office, he added the ſtill higher 
dignity of real virtue and wiſdom, the dignity of 
love of juſtice, and of benevolence to his country 
and to all mankind. To his extraordinary abilities 
of mind he joined equal goodneſs of heart, intre- 
pidity and indefatigableneſs in doing great and ex- 
tenſive good, and conſtancy and fortitude in ſup- 
porting evil. Vir ſanftifſimus. atque ornatiſſimus 
Romane civitatis fuit. | 


Tux chief men of Rome had it in their power 


to be very beneficent to others, by following that 


wiſe cuſtom (which was as antient as the city it- 
ſelf) by which they were all educated in ſome 
conſiderable knowledge of the laws of their coun- 
try, and in ſome practice of ſpeaking ; ſo as to be 
of uſe in giving advice in numbers of law-caſes 
to many perſons and families under their pa- 
tronage, (which it was their conſtant cuſtom to 

do 


* — 
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do gratis ; in fo high a hght was the profeſſion of 
the law originally conſidered at Rome) and to be 
of further uſe to them, in protecting them, where 
juſtice would allow it, and defending their cauſes 
gratis alſo before the public tribunals. The bene- 
ficence of this laſt cuſtom is ſtrongly expreſſed by 
Cicero: Quid, inquit, tam regium, tam liberale, tam 
munificum, quam apem ferre ſupplicibus, excitare af- 

flies, dare ſalutem, LAberare periculis, retinexe homi- 
nes in civitate 4 


JJC ö 
With great juſtice and happineſs he mixed and 
tempered together theſe two qualifications of ju- 
riſprudence and eloquence, fo as become in Tully's 
opinion (who was bis. diſciple and ſcholar) inter 
Juris peritat eloquentiſſimus, inter oratores juris peri- 


2 


Bur his love of juſtice and of beneficence operated 
much further than the limits (tho fo large) of his 
own city and country. He accepted the office of 


R re to encreaſe and 
extend 


* In civitate — __ & clariſimes vir ſenefutem 


Suam ornabant tali juris interpretatione. Domus eorum, welut ara- 
cula erant eivitatic, * Frequentia civium celebrata. Stipa- 
bent illarum fores, ut ait Enzizs, 


Snarum rerum incerti, quos ego ofe wed, ex 
 Incertis certas, competeſque com fili 
Dimitts, wt ne res temere traftent turbidas.. 


. th Oo 
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extend his power of doing good. The provinces of 
the empire were, in that age of Roman degeneracy, 
groaning under the heavieſt and moſt ſhameful 
oppreſſion. Their governors were far from look- 
ing on that their high office (by which ſo large a 
part of mankind was moſt ſolemnly committed 
to their care) in its true and noble light. Inſtead 
of this, their only view was that mean one of 
plunder and rapine: they conſidered their patents 


of government only as mere licences for repair- 


ing their fortunes, broken and rwined by luxury: 
and for fully ſatisfying their tyrannical pride and 
* avarice. In vain did the oppreſſed provincials cry 
for protection at the tribunals of Rome. The 
judges there were generally perſons connected with 
their oppreſſors, and deeply ftained themſelves 
with the ſanre crimes. For the governors willingly 
ſuffered theſe Roman judges to join, by their agents, 
in plundering the provinces, on condition that 
they themſelves might be mutually protected by 
them (from all accufations on that head) with the 
greateſt impunity. But how differently did Scævola 
enter on his government? With what indignation 
did he look down on ſuch leagues of iniquity as 
theſe ? His maxim of government was, not to be 
himſelf burthenſome in the leaſt to his provincials, 


nor to ſuffer any other perſons to be injurious to 


them. He ſerved this important office gratis ; 
never accepting any thing whatſoever from the 
Afretics ; 


| 
| 
- 
| 
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AaticHu; but reſiding among them, far from his 
own country, and labouring for their benefit; and 
in the mean time living on bis own fortune, eating 


| bis own bread among them with frugality, con- 


tentment, and the greateſt joy. The conſcience 
of his own integrity enabled him alſo. moſt intre- 
pidly to defend the Afiatics from other oppreſſors, 
and to bring his countrymen themſelves to juſtice. 
For theſe proud and cruel men were themſelves then 
brought before the tribunal of Scævola, condemned 
there with the moſt juſt and impartial ſeverity, 
and dragged from thence to priſon, or to death, by 
the hands of the very perſons over whom they 
had ſo tyranniſed. A ſpectacle, how unexpected, 
but how welcome to the poor Afatics ?. A ſpirit of 
government, which regained; to Rome the love of 
all its provinces and. allies, and covered Scevola 
himſelf with the greateſt (though unſought and 
undeſired) glory * "6 


Tus more good chat Scevola thus did to others, 
the better was he enabled to bear adverſity him- 
ſelf, For the a now drew near when the gene- 


ral 


\ : 


* The Afaticn, in Cn to his memory eſtabliſhed a 


res xi. 51.) Et in ipſũ etiam Romd, gloris maximt illuftris erat 
Scæwola, te gui provinciam tam anctè & tam fortiter admi- 
3 


ituris, exemplum 


Err es Scævolam decreto fuo pro- 


annual feſtival, called the Mutian Foo, (Vid. Cic. Ver- 


enatus etiam, magiſtratibus deinceps in eam provinciam 
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ral miſery, which Rome had inflicted on other 
nations, was to be retaliated on herſelf. Marius 
and Sylla were the dreadful i 
divine juſtice ; chemſelyes the moſt wicked of 
men, and conſequently, the molt proper to tor- 
ment others. In the general puniſhment of this 
wicked and hardened city, it is not to be wondered 
that many good men partook of the general cala- 
mity, and ſuffered in the univerſal ruin ; Provi- 
dence (in whoſe hand every inſtrument is ſufficient 
for every Purpoſe) often by the fame inſtrument, 
and at the ſame time, puniſhing ſome, correcting 
others, and thoroughly trying, and conſequently 
moſt highly perfecting and exalting the characters 
of the good. Let us conſider in this moſt. juſt 
light the maſſacres of this city, in which multi- 
tudes of good and bad men ſeemed then pro- 
miſcuouſly to ſuffer together. In the eyes of men, 
all regard to juſtice and religion ſeemed then to be 
overthrown. For how then did that Forum ap- 
pear, ſurrounded as it then was by temples and tri- 
bunals, the moſt revered ſeat of juſtice, of religion, 
and of all the majeſty of the Roman empire ? 
(Nullus enim in illo locus erat, qui non fuit religio- 
nis ac deorum plenus.) On one ſide of it then ap- 
peared bat Capitol, half of it in ruins and aſhes, 
and in the remaining part (in the very aſcent to 
that temple of Concord and of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 


mut) appeared the tabularia of the empite, covered 
| with 
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with long bloody proſcriptions. Oppoſite to the 
Capitol appeared thoſe Roftra, like a ſlaughter- 
houſe, crouded with heads of many bad, and of 
many good men, of ſeveral in particular who had 
done great good to their fellow-citizens in that 


ver place. 


Simul ora virim prefixa videbant 
"I ota nimis miſeris, atroque fluentia tabo. 


The rich pavement of the Forum was all ſtained with 

blood; while many mangled bodies were dragged 

through theſe neighbouring ſtreets, or floated down 
this ſtream of the Tiber. — How horrid a ſcene ? 


IT was to this very temple, in which we are 
now ſitting, that Scævola then retreated ; expecting 
that perhaps the ſanctity of the place, of his office, 
and above all of his character, might be ſome 

protection to him. It is remarkable, that this 
temple is now (as you ſee in the inſcription on the 
floor) dedicated to the protomartyr St. Stephen. 


SCAVOLA had always ated with the greateſt 
regard to his country, with the greateſt firmneſs and 
diſintereſtedneſs. In the height of his proſperity and 
power, (when conſul) he had oppoſed the improper 
exaltation of his friends: (for ill-judged principles 
of friendſhip, and conſequently the proſtitution of 
the honours and offices 'of the republic to them, 


were 
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were indeed the principal cauſes of the ruin of the 
ſtate) and in the height of danger he had refuſed 
to enter into the civil wars, or to take up arms 

his enemies. He thought it much better 
to remember always, that he was the high-prieſt 
of Rome, whoſe office was to pray for all, to unite 
and reconcile, to bleſs and benefit; not to curſe or 
perſecute any party. He thought it much better 
to complete his character, and to die as he had 
lived. | He died on this pavement : he died in the 
holy veſtments of his high- prieſthood; and (I hope 
the preſumption of the expreſſion will be forgiven) 
like another Zacharias, the ſon of Barachias, be- 
tween * temple and the altar. : 


O my dear young friends! Think riot the death 
of this great man to be a leſs inftruRive leſſon 
to you than his life. By ſuch promiſcuous ſlaughter 
and maſſacres of the good with the bad, Provi. 
dence demonſtrates to us, that there muſt be n 
bereafter ; and that, in the mean time, it is the 
duty of us all, to labour, after this example, (as 
well as after other much greater, and much more 
holy examples) to be continually doing as much 
good as poſſible to others, and patiently to accept . 
and endure whatever evil may in this 3 Ute 
be appointed to ourſelves *. 

© Vol. I. P I + c HA P. 


® The Family of Sceewela is ſaid to be ftill 62 at Rome, 
Where the heirs of it bear the name of Signcri Mutii. 
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Ne 


FirTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


MONG the many noble villas near 
Rome, there is not any one whoſe gardens 
2 give more pleaſure, eſpecially to foreign- 

ers, than thoſe of the villa Zudovifi: and this a 
well on account of their preſent beauty, as from 
the conſideration of their having antiently made 
part of the famous Horti Salluſtiani. In theſe 
agreeable and extenſive gardens, this company 
Were paſſing the following morning, when, after 
ſome time, the converſation turned on the works 
of Salluft ; and on the characters (ſeveral of them 
drawn by that hiſtorian) of the r 
of his times. a. 


How noble an idea, ſaid one of the young 
gentlemen; (whoſe thoughts were generally turned 
on filling, with proper dignity, his family ſeat in 
the Houſe, of Commons) how noble and how 
warm an idea riſes here to the memory, of that 
great debate in the Roman ſenate, the account of 


Which K perhaps drew up while meditating is 
this 
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this very walk ? I mean, that folemn and moſt 
important debate, on which the exiſtence of Rome 
depended ; and at which ſo many perſons of the 
higheſt names in the Roman hiſtory were at once 
preſent ; Catulus, Brutus perhaps, and ſeveral 
others : the diviſion being ſupported by the 
greateſt eloquence ; on one ſide being headed by 
Cato, and on the other by Julius Ceſar ; Cicero 
himſelf ſo nobly preſiding as conſul in that great 
afſembly, and "appearing in the fulleſt majeſty 
both of an orator and of a patriot. 


Auono all thoſe celebrated names ( replied 
Crito with a ſmile) in whoſe character would you 
have choſe to have then appeared? As to elo- 
quence, though each of thoſe, whom you have 
named, were very great in oratory, yet certainly 
you would give the preference to Cicero, And as 
wo patriotiſm, you would put Cæſar out of the 
queſtion, as having no real pretenſions to that 
noble title; notwithſtanding all the favourable 
lights in which the antient owner of this garden 
has endeavoured to place his character: a partia- 
ly ariſing from a miſtaken gratitude for many 
perſonal favours received by him from Ceſar. In 
patriotiſm probably, as well as in eloquence, your 
choice would again fall either on Cicero or Cato. 
Indeed thoſe two characters were far ſuperior to all 
dthers of their times. As to Brutus, the principal 

1 action 
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action df his life (that of the laughter of Cz/ar) 
is ſo undetermined by the various judgments of 
| ſucceeding ages, whether it was a right, or a very 
wrong action, that he cannot on this and ſome 
other accounts be propoſed as a model for our 
imitation. Let us however diſmiſs him from our 
catalogue of Roman worthies with honour, with 
reverence; The noble ſhade of Brutus will not 
be offended, if we turn our admiration. from his 
memory to that of his friend T; uy and father 
Cato. 11% 


' In converſing thus, the company arrived at the 
further end of a winding moſſy walk, where they 
found a moſt undiſturbed receſs, thickly ſhaded 
with ilex-and pine, and ornamented with two an- 
tique ſenatorial ſtatues, ' one of them conſular, but 
both much larger than uſual. Leaning on the 
baſe of the ſenatorial: figure, one of the young 
gentlemen” took out a pocket Salluft, and read to 
his friends, not without entering into the warmth 
and ſpirit of the orator himſelf, the ſpeech of Cats 
in that great debate. How could I with (added 
he in the concluſion) that T had brought with me 
here to-day ſome of Tullys works, particularly 
Orationes illas Catilinarias tam Iuculentas tamqut 
utiles republice? We ſhould have had the great- 
eſt pleaſure in comparing their eloquence with 


| 2 of Cato in Salluſt; * as Crito 
38 would 


the li 
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would have aſſiſted us n eee 
them. | > W 


Fax be it from me, replied Crito, to pretend 
to judge of the different degrees or kind of merit, 
either in eloquence or in any other reſpect, of 
theſe two glories of the Roman ſenate, It would 
be much more uſeful to us all, and mych more 
ſuitable to my , profeſſion, ro ſtudy to imitate the 
virtues of either of them : for certainly whatever 
great faults may be juſtly found in each of theſe 
characters, (and what characters of the Roman, 
or of the heathen world in general, are to be 
found unſullied with very great faults ?) yet cer- 
tainly their virtues are of fo exalted a nature, as 
to demand the reverence of any Chriſtian father 
of the church, and the humble imitation of any 


aue of his 1 


t, 


1 Ar if you will pleaſe, — ſir, to take your 
ſeat between theſe two Roman ſenators, (and let 
us imagine, perhaps not fally, theſe ſtatues to be 
thoſe of Cicero and Cato; at leaſt give me leave to 
wiſh: that you may take and keep your ſeat in the 
Britiſh ſenate between ſuch characters) I will deſire 
the liberty to trouble you for a quarter of an hour 
with ſome extracts of Cato's life; ſome pa of 
which, I mean ſome of the quotations," will be 
* agreeable to you Lere; as perhaps you 


Pigs: may 
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may hear them read on the very fpor, on which 
Salluſt compoſed them ꝰ. 


CAT 0, 


| PART. I. 

HERE is not, in the whole Roman hi- 

| ſtory, any virtuous character, which has 
been ſo highly celebrated either by orators and 
poets, or by philoſophers and hiſtorians, as that of 
Cato; nor indeed without reaſon. Finxit enin 
illum ipſa natura ad boneſtatem, gravitatem, tempe- 
rantiam, magnitudinem animi, juſtitiam, ad omnes 
denique virtutes magnum hominem & excelſum. This 
moſt noble natural diſpoſition he greatly ſtrength- 
ened and improved, by ſettling his aim always on 
one moſt noble object: for the ſingle object of all 
the labours of his life, was to ſuſtain himſelf al- 
Ways in what appeared to him the moſt exalted 
degree of virtue. For he condeſcended not to 
ſtruggle for the low prizes for which Lucullus or 
Craffus, Cæſar or Pompey, were then contending ; 
in that age of 4 5 luxury, avarice, and ambi- 
tion, 


The four firſt acts of the Tragedy of Cato were compoſed 
by n uring his reſidence at Rome. Is it not probable, 
often on that account viſited theſe gardens of Salli, 


ROE Ha CO OE ace lady paces? 
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tion, non luxurid certabat cum luxurioſo, non divitiis 
cum di uite, non fattionibus cum faioſo ; his elevated 
deſign was to excel in that, which in itſelf is moſt 
rr 


| beſt engples in virtue. Amore ſapienti s, & 


alis procipus phileſopbie, certabat cum ſapienti- 
bus; virtute certabat cum ſtrenuis, pudore cum modeſtis. 
abſtinentid cum innocentibus. Nor did he, in this 
moſt noble emulation, thirſt for the praiſe of men: 
Nanguam enim fatia tus erant bona, divina, egre- 
gig; totinſque vitae ſus maximus fuit ſplendor & 
grovitas, tamen efſe quim videri bonus malebat. 
Baue qua minus gloriam appetebat, eo magis illam 


afequebatur. 


Neve ſurely was there any man, to whom his 
country was more obliged, for the kindeſt nobleſt 


intentions, and moſt willing labours in her ſervice. 


We ſhall have great reaſon. to judge fo, if we 
examine his conduct in the ſeveral public cha- 
raters, which he at different runes ſuſtained. 


In one part of his life indeed (the moſt un- 
happy part of it) he ſeems to have carried his 


regard to his country too far. Commanded by 


his country to carry on a war againſt the king of 
Gprus, he obeyed; unwillingly indeed, and in order 
to prevent ſeditions and confuſions at home: in 


1 
Byzantium; 


74 
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Byzantium ; he endeavoured, as much as he could, 


to ſoften. the fate of that unhappy prince, againſt 


whom he was forced to act; and with the greateſt 
fidelity remitted to Rome all the ſpoils of the war, 
and all the royal treaſures of Cyprus ; (accepting no 
ſhare of them for himſelf, nor any honours ; and 
deſiring nothing but the ſtatue of Zeno, and the 


liberty of ſome of the captives) But yet perhaps all. 


theſe conſiderations together will not be ſufficient to 


excuſe him for engaging in that affair at all. For 


low much ſoever Ptolemy might deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed for his vices, yet ſurely Cato muſt have 
been greatly deceived, in thinking that Reme had 


any authority to dethrone him. In all the other 


actions of Cato, his love to his country deſerves 
the greateſt commendations. * 

1. Wx he was commanding the Roman armies, 
he in that office performed ſervices much more im- 
portant than the gaining of any victories. Highly 


eſteemed as he was by all men, he was particu- 


larly loved and almoſt adored by the ſoldiers; for 

he kept up his authority, but added to it perſuaſion 

and inſtruction. He was continually beſtowing 

either rewards or puniſhments, according to de- 
ſerts. Whatever he commanded to be done by 

others, he himſelf took part in performing it. In 

diet and labour he made himſelf equal to the moſt 

common ſoldier; in love of diſcipline, in courage 
| and 
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and conduct, equal, if not ſuperior, to moſt of the 
generals of Rome. But, what was much more 
important, he reformed the avarice and cruelty of 
the army: (ſo infamous at that time for their 
oppreſſions, both public and private, on the coun- 
try) looking on it as a ſmall matter ſingly to ſhew 
himſelf virtuous, but endeavouring to make all 
his foldiers like himſelf. In a word, he rendered 
his forces ſo well diſciplined, that it was hard to 
fay whether they were more valiant or juſt: they 
were formidable to their enemies, but peaceable and 
courteous to all others: they were fearful to do 
wrong ; brave and forward to act nobly, 
2. An tribune and as Pretir he ated with the 
greateſt ſpirit, the ſpirit not of turbulent faction, 
but of eager contention in the cauſe of liberty and 
ak true patriotiſm. Conſcious of his own innocence 
and virtue, he was continually ſtemming and reſiſting 
the general luxury and corruption of the times. 
With the greateſt conſtancy and fortitude he was 
intrepid in reſiſting all factions; unmoved by the 
tumults and violence of the people, and by the 
threats and hatred of the great, whether ſeparated 
in their intereſts, . or combined together againſt 
him. He was invincible by all temptations which 
could be offered; and far ſuperior to all the 
1 and ridicule that could be endeayoured to 
8 be 


9 
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be'caft on him, 22 who, at the fame time, 


„ ho was above all influence 

deaded by the criminals, (his ſeverity to whom was 
ſupported the majeſty of the laws above the power 
ol Pompey, or the intereſt of any other great men 


greateſt attachment ta juſtice and ta truth. 


4. He bore his loſs of the ccf with ſo much 
magnanimity, as to turn that event to his ſtill greater 
glory; ſhewing, that the fplendor of virtue was in- 

dependant of the fuffrages of the people, that it 
was: far ſuperior to all honours, and that no popu- 
lar ignorance or injuſtice cauld in the leaſt umi 
its native luſtre *. 


. 


public treaſury, he exerted the greateſt diligence, 
2 and fidelity; he reduced the national 


accounts 


'* Hirace probabl alluded to this in the followin lines of 
ale i. book 3. 2 8 N 
Hirw roo ue ide 


dntaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nee fumit aut ponit ſecures 


Arbitris popularis aura. 


of Rome; and in all things, conſtantly ſhewed the 
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rich without oppreſling the people. 
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accounts (which were in great confuſion) into. good 
order; he took care that the public ſhould neither do 
nor ſuffer wrong; punctually exacting whatever was 
due to the treaſury ; (obliging particularly the 
blood-hounds of Slla to refund all the ſpoils of 
their rapine and cruelty) and with great readineſs 
and diſpatch paying all thoſe to whom it was in 
the leaſt indebted. On the whole, he left the tre- 
fory in a flouriſhing condition, and made it de- 
monſtrably appear, how the ſtate may be mads 


DD 
appeared in the greateſt ſplendor, not only ON ac- 
count of his eloquence, which was ſo much ad- 
mired for its ſweetneſs, and which had ſuch weight 
in that aſſembly; but alſo on account of his greas 
diligence and application of mind; without which 
indeed no ſtrength of genius, no ſweetneſs or 
charms of language, will ever be ſufficient quali- 
fications for any one, who enters in that moſt noble, 
but at the ſame time that moſt difficult and la- 
borious profeſſion of a ſenator. 


Wers the time that he was firſt admit 


a ſeat there, he applied himſelf with the greateſt 


induſtry to the ſtudy of that great ſcience ; and was 
continually employed either in informing himſelf 
in ſome matter of moment, or in doing his duty 

in 


. 
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in communicating his lights to others. Vigilands, 


agendo, bene conſulendo. But what chiefly ought to 


draw our attention, is that exalted majeſtic integrity 
in this office, which gained him ſuch general venera- 
tion while alive; and which for all ſucceeding ages 


has made his name the ſymbol of patriotic virtue. 


His character was indeed immutably uniform in 
virtue; he was the ſame ſtrictly honeſt upright 
man in the ſenate, that he was when in his ſeat of 
public juſtice. - The object of his ſenatorial labours 
was the ſame great cauſe of virtue and of his coun- 


try, (which two never ought to be ſeparated) which 


had excited him to ſuch noble actions, when at tbe 


bead of the army or treaſury : he was the ſame un- 


ſhaken . heroic enemy to the corruption of the 
times, as a ſenator, that he was when Tribune or 
Prætor: and let thoſe who look on him as too 
ſeyere and inflexible in this, recolle&, that if there 
was any fault, the fault was certainly much more 


in the wretchedneſs and wickedneſs of the times, 


than in the conduct of Cato. 


Two particulars of his conduct in the ſenate, 


will always remain in his hiſtory, as the greateſt 


encomiums on his memory: one for his love to 


his country, in giving ſo much aſſiſtance to Cicero 


in ſaving Rome from utter deſtruction by the Cali- 


line conſpiracy ; the other, for his juſtice to the 
reſt of mankind. 


1.4 


For 
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Fon while Julius Ceſar, prompted only by his 
own inſatiable ambition, was ravaging and deſtroy- 


| ing the Germans and Gauls; (though at that time ar 


with the Roman ſtate) and when ſending an 
account of all theſe his bloody victories, he defired 
the ſenate to proclaim a public thankſgiving on that 
occaſion ; Cato moved that the Roman ſtate ſhould 
give up Ceſar to the vengeance of thoſe nations, 
(whom he had ſo unjuſtly invaded) and by ſuch 2 
facrifice, endeavour to expiate the offence of ſo 
unjuſt a war; that however in the mean time the 
thankſgiving thould be obſerved; as we have great 
reaſon, he ſaid, to thank the gods for having as 
yet ſpared the commonwealth, nor taken ven- 
geance on our armies for the cruclty and wicked- 
neſs of our general. | 


Tavs did he behave while the republic ſtood x 
but when the civil war (which he had ſo long fore- 
told, and laboured to prevent) at laſt broke out, 
from that day he never cut his hair, or ſhaved his 
beard ; he was always full of ſadneſs, grief, and de- 
jection for the calamities of his country, continually 
appearing with the fame countenance to the laſt, 
whatever party had misfortune or ſucceſs * : he was 


always 


hs 
* 


How exactly ſimilar to the character of Cato (in theſe and 
ſeveral other particulars) is that amiable character of Lord 
Falkland,” which is deſcribed in the 4th and 7th books of Lord 
Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of Great Britain ? 
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always endeavouring and labouring for peace: moſt 
merciful to the provinces which were the ſeat of the 
war: (for by his perſuaſion it was ordered, that dur- 
ing the courſe of the war, no city ſhould be ſacked, 
nor any Roman killed but in the heat of battle) in 
every engagement acting himſelf with the greateſt 
| bravery, and filling others with a great degree of 
the ſame courage ; yet never rejoicing for any vic- 
tory; but immediately, after the obtaining of any 
ſucceſs, viſiting with tears the field of battle, and 
there bewailing his country, and curſing that fatal 
ambition which was thus the deſtruction of ſo many 
of its citizens. In all defeats, he was himſelf un- 
moved : but condeſcending to others who were 
willing to make their peace with the conqueror ; 
and anxious and indefatigable to his laſt breath in 
doing every thing that was in his power to be of 
benefit to them. 
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CHAP. V. 


StxTEENTH Day's ConNVERSATION. 


HERE is not any part of the Capitoline 
Muſeum, ſaid Crito's pupil, more truly 
noble than this apartment in which we 
are now entering; this Philoſophic Chamber, as it 
is generally called, from its being ornamented with 
two ſuch noble ranges of near an hundred antique 
buſts of the learned men of Greece, particularly 
the philoſophers of Athens. I came here alone 
yeſterday afternoon, and read, in this apartment, 
part of Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. It was indeed 


with the greateſt pleaſure that I then conſidered 


myſelf as preſent, not only 


On the Tarpeian rock, the citadel 

Of great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enrich'd 

Of nations ; 


But what is a much more pleaſing idea, 
xai Anu, gxape Pirrary Wo, | 
Athens, 


212 
Athens, the eye w_ Greece, mother of arts, 


- Of eloquence, and ſage philoſophy, _ 
From heav'n deſcended to the low-rooft bouſe 
Of Socrates | ——— 
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_ Saying this, he approached the buſt of Socrates, 
which is placed near that of Homer, fronting the 
entrance. How deſervedly (continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to one of his young friends) may 
the buſts of theſe two great men claim their ſta- 
tion in all ſuch Muſeums as this, one at the head 
of all the philoſophers, the other at the head of 
all the tragic and lyric poets of Greece? Theſe 
two indeed gave breath to all the reſt. How for- 
tunate is the education of thoſe young men, who 
in poetry chiefly ſtudy the one, in philoſophy the 
other of theſe moſt exalted geniuſes? —_ 


FTmxxIN of this, I was highly pleaſed juſt 

now, when, in paſſing through the firſt apartment 
of this Muſeum, you ſtopt to admire the elegant 
deſign of that marble ſepulchre found in the villa 
of, Alexander Severus: at one end of which is Homer 
receiving his book from the genius of poetry; at 
the other, Socrates attending to the inſtructions of 
a veiled figure, which leans on a column, and re- 
preſents moral philoſophy; the whole front of the 
monument being filled with the ſtatues of the nine 

_ all of the fineſt ſculpture, * | 
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WriLz you were ſo happy here yeſterday in the 


company of Milton, (ſaid Crito) I was not leſs fo at 


home in that of Xenophon. You left your Aenopᷣbon 


on your table, open at the concluſion of one of 


his Socratic diſcourſes. I could not help reading 
with great pleaſure the laſt ſentence in it, which 
breathes ſuch grateful affection to the memory of 
his beloved maſter, exceeded only by a ſtill greater 
love and thirſt of virtue. EY pi dn xaravow v 
e ur cu, xa Thiv YiwaiorhTa, ours jul 
prumoga duvapai avis, ure prjumnpuirO” pn vx mane 
Ei ds rig ru aperns ePrepurvuv whAeAspwrrpw TV: Ewxpores 
cutymero, ctv &/w Tov avdps AZIOMAKAPIETOT A> 
TON vourge. Nor could I help reflecting then, 
(it ought not to have been without due gratitude) 
that we are all bleſſed with that high happineſs, the 
idea of which Xenophon regarded with ſuch ad- 
miration, and with a deſire which ſeems to have 
ſomething of divine inſpiration. We have all of 
us an inſtructor and leader in the path of virtue fur 
ſuperior to Socrates. Let us then make the beſt uſe 
of all theſe lights ſo graciouſly beſtowed on us: in 
the ſtudy of ethical inſtitution from the moraliſts 
of Greece, let us principally confine ourſelves to 


the ſtudy of the doctrines of the benevolent and 
bumble Socrates: in a far ſuperior ſtudy, let us 
apply ourſelves principally to learning and imbibing 
de character and temper of its original, its moſt 
beneficent, and moſt humble, though moſt prvins 
Vor. I. Q founder. 
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founder. Happy, truly happy, thoſe whale edu- 
cation is founded on theſe two baſes! : 


Bur at preſent let us have the pleaſure of fol- 
lowing you round this room, and of making with 
your Milton a ſhort viſit to theſe ſeveral philoſo- 
phers, who were all men of great genius, though 
far inferior to Socrates who was the firſt and wiſeſt 
of them all. Saying this, and paſſing by Epi- 
curus, he ſtopt a conſiderable time before the buſts 
of Ariſtotle and Plato: but the attention of the 
company was now drawn by Zeno's ſtatue, which 
(as his ſect antiently did at Rome) riſes here high 
above all the reſt. This noble ſtatue, the moſt 
remarkable piece of ſculpture in the whole apart- 
ment, was found in the ruins of the villa of Anto- 
ninus Pius, and is perhaps the ſame which Cato 
brought from Cyprus. 


How happy would it have been for that nobly- 
ſpirited Roman (ſaid Crito) if he had choſe as his 
chief and beſt inſtructor, not Zeno, who was the 
father only of the ſtoic ſe, but Socrazes, who was 
the father of all the moral philoſophy of Greece ? — 
Saying this, he deſired leave to add ſome reflec- 
tions to the life of Cato, with which he had 
yeſterday trou bled them, when in x Be ms of 
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PART IL 


HE character of Cato is ſo great, chat, in 
forming a catalogue of the greateſt Roman 


worthies, he could not with any ' propriety be 


omitted. At the ſame time the truth of hiſtory 
will oblige us to own, how much, in ſeveral parti- 
culars, this great man was miſled. Nor let this 
be too much looked upon as a derogation from 
the honour due to his memory : let us attend to 
what Cicero ſays on this ſubject. In Marco Catone 
her bona que videmus divina, egregia, ipſius ſcitote 
ge propria. Yue nonnunquam requirimus, ea ſunt 
omnia, non d naturd ſud, ſed a magiſtro. His enim 
tot tantiſque ejus virtutibus acceſſit adjumentum dottri- 
ne non moderate, neque mitis, (like that of Socrates ) 
ſed aſperioris ac durioris. Stoicorum ſcilicet diſcipli- 
nam, auttoribus eruditiſſimis induttus, arripuit , & la- 
lum præceptorum ( Zenonis preſertim, ſummo ingenio 
viri, magiſtri ſui) ſudiis flagravit. How much 
was it to be wiſhed, ut ad alios magiſtros aliqua te 
fortuna, Cato, cum illd naturd detuliſſei ? 


Tur great objections to Cato's conduct are, 
that there are in it too many marks of harſhneſs 
and ſeverity, of pride, and want of condeſcenſion 
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in accommodating himſelf to thoſe cuſtoms and 
manners of the age, which in themſelves were in- 
different; add to this ſome great errors in family 
life, and above all that unhappy cataſtrophe of 
his laſt hour, ſo much inferior to that of the pon- 
tifex Scævola, or to that of Regulus in that ſame 
African country. But, on the other hand, how 
many proofs are there found in his hiſtory, which 
evidently ſhew, that, as Tully ſays, h.ec omnia non a 
naturã ſud erant ? His nature, though full of ſpi- 
rit and reſolution, was far from wanting either ten- 
derneſs or mercy. This is plain from his conduct 


during the civil war, and from many other of his 


actions; for he was conſtantly diſinclined to all 


unneceſſary puniſhments : he always ſhewed the 
greateſt gentleneſs, courteſy, and good-nature to 
all in private life * : his purſe and lands were con- 
ſtantly devoted to the ſervice of his friends, and 
for their ſecurity and happineſs he laboured moſt 
anxiouſly both in body and mind to- the laſt 
breath. The ſweetneſs of his temper is above all 


moſt viſible in that extreme fondneſs and regard 


which he bore to his brother, and which was con- 
tinually increaſing even from his moſt early years. 


Never indeed was there a more amiable and beau- 
| tiful 


* F4 conditione Cato nobis in Fac civitate natus eft, ut ejus opes 
& ingenium, præſidio multis etiam alieniſſimis, vix cuiguam inimico 
exitio efſe deberet.— Bona M. Catonit, que ille adeptus eft, ut mul- 
tis prodeſſe poſſet. Orat. pro Murend. 
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tiful ſcene of that love, that fraternal love, which 
is perhaps in all men one of the greateſt marks of 
a good heart, as well as of a good under- 
ſtanding. 


. As to pride, he certainly was utterly averſe to 
all flattery ; he often refuſed honours, and that from 
a motive of real humility ; for when every one 
thought him worthy of the higheſt honours, he 
alone was of the contrary opinion. As to want of 
condeſcenſion in accommodating himſelf to the 
times, he certainly often ſhewed great wiſdom in 
yielding, as far as he thought he might, in order 
to prevent greater evil: and as to the diſmal and 
never too much lamented end of his life, (fo un- 
worthy of his former fortitude and virtue) it is to 
be conſidered that the principles of ſelf-murder 
always originally riſe from the paſſion of fear; 
fear either of ſhame, or of pain, want, &c. a paſſion 
which was ſurely never a part of Cato's natural 


- conſtitution. To whom then are all theſe ſtains in 


the life of Cato to be attributed, but to his in- 
ſtructors the Stoics? by whoſe writings all theſe 
are inculcated as virtues, Nor let us however, at 
this ſame time, omit to do proper juſtice even to 
the Stoics themſelves ; many of their doctrines are 
very noble, very exalted : many of their examples 
deſerve our ſtudy, deſerve our imitation. But at 
the ſame time let us again and again bleſs Provi- 

Q 3 dence 
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dence for having aſſiſted us with * examples 
far more perfect than any of theſe Roman worthies; 
(the characters of whom are all in ſeveral refpetts 
deficient) and with other inſtructions, far more wiſe 

and complete than this Grecian philoſophy ; which 
thus abounded with great errors, mixed with great 
wiſdom ; and taught great vices, mixed with great 
_ virtues. It ſeems indeed ſomething very remark- 
able, that the Scoic diſcipline was at that very time 
in its higheſt glory, moſt honoured in the world 
by the moſt learned writers, Seneca, &c. and thus 
moſt ſtrongly exemplified by Cato and other the 
greateſt characters in the greateſt nation that ever 
. exiſted; and on the whole appearing as the higheſt 
degree of dignity, to which human virtue could 
poſſibly exalt itſelf; (ſuch was the ignorance even 
of thoſe learned ages) when on a ſudden (in the 
reigns of the firſt Cz/ars) a far ſuperior light began 
to dawn from heaven; the light of Chriſtian mo- 
rality. 


Taz Chriſtian character indeed is not only 
more noble, more grand and awful than any 
imagined perfection in this ſo much celebrated 
philoſophy; but at the ſame time has a grace, 
amiableneſs, and beauty, which never adorned 
any ſtoic viſion. Much fuller is it than ſtoiciſm, of 
the ſpirit of true juſtice ; but infinitely. fuller of be- 
nevolence and mercy. Fuller of the ſpirit of juſt 
inflexibility 
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inflexibility in what is right; but ſtill more full of 
condeſcenſion and ſweetneſs. Fuller of fortitude, 
but infinitely more abounding in patience, in true 
wiſdom, in reſignation, and in the higheſt moſt 


unextinguiſhable hope. Greater as to exaltation of 
mind, but infinitely greater in the deepeſt humility, 
and in the moſt grateful acknowledgment that all 
its virtues are the gifts of the grace of heaven. 
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CHAP. VI. 


_ -SEVENTEENTH DAv's :CONVERSATION, 


IHE next day, being Whitſunday, the 
ſtudy of Raman antiquity and hiſtory were 
ſuſpended. Crito however informed his 
young friends, that on the Monday morning, if 
they. had no objection, he ſhould be glad to viſit 
with them that part of the Palatine hill, where it 
is ſuppoſed that the houſe of Cicero once ſtood ; 
that houſe of patriotic virtue, of eloquence and 
philoſophy. That in the mean time, during the ſo- 
lemnity of this day, it would be his duty to wiſh, 
that in their future high office of Britiſb ſenators, 
they might always be attended and aſſiſted by the 
two great gifts of this day, perſuaſiveneſs of lan- 
guage, and the moſt exalted integrity of heart, 
Joined to the greateſt I, and moſt fervent 
zeal of doing good. 


Acconbworv the next morning, on entering 
the northern part of the Farneſe gardens, (which 
cover the ſummit of mount Palatine) Crito found 
his beloved company all arrived there before him. 
One of them was ſeated on a projecting part of 
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the hill, and from thence taking a view, and 
drawing a deſign of the narrow valley of the Forum 
Romanum, which lay under. him, and of the op- , 
polite Clivus Capitolinus. His pupil was leaning 
againſt a cypreſs, and ſilently peruſing the be- 
ginning of the third book of Tully de Oratore. The 
third young gentleman was walking with a vo- 
lume of the Orations in his hand, and ſometimes 
reading aloud the moſt favourite paſſages, being 
all inflamed with thoſe raptures, which ſurely 
there is no place in the univerſe more proper than 
this to excite in the breaſt of a young patriotic 
orator, ; 


O ur dear Crito, ſaid he, how often have we, 
while at Weſtminſter, wandered about the great 
hall of the tribunals of England, and about the 
avenues of both the houſes of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment ; thinking on the names of thoſe great men, 
who in each of thoſe venerable edifices have in 
ſeveral ſucceſſive ages, by their wiſdom and elo- 
quence, by their juſtice and integrity, done ſuch 
ſervice and ſuch honour to our country ? A ſcene 
of the ſame nature, and of at leaſt equal dignity, 
is now before our eyes. See thefe the high brick 


walls of the Roſtra ſtill remaining! See thoſe 


ſeveral ſtately marble columns ſtill ſtanding, which 
formerly ſupported ſeveral of the ſenate houſes of 


Rome! In this very part of this garden, where we 
| are 
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N are now converſing, were ſituate the houſes of 
| Heortenfius, L. Craſſus, and Catulus ; nor is there 
one ſpot all around, on which you can ſtir one 
ſtep, where all your admired patriots have not 
trod: there is not one of the temples in the pro- 
ſpe& before us, in which Cato has not harangued 
the Roman ſenate : there is not here any ſpace 
either of earth or air, which has not often re- 
ſounded with the eloquence of Tully. 


Tuis young gentleman now proceeded to re- 
peat to Crito ſome of the ſhining periods of that 
great orator ; Crito liſtened to him for a conſider- 
able time with great attention and pleaſure; and 
then (being never willing to interrupt the ſatis- 
faction of any part of the company) they both 
turned to the other young gentleman, and admired 
all the merit of his drawing of the view of that 
moſt famous and venerable ſcene. Crito then 
turned round, and fat down under the cypreſs, 
and dropt a ſilent tear with his pupil in looking 
on the walls of the neighbouring Reſtra, on which 
| were expoſed the mangled remains of one of the 
Principal ſpeakers in Cicero's treatiſe de Oratore, 
and alſo (in a moſt remarkably * ſimilar manner) 
of Cicero himſelf. 


In 


2 In bis ipfs reftris, in that ille rempublicam conflanti//ime 
conful agfenderat, pofitum caput illud fait, à quo erant Xe an 
_ croium capita ſervata, De Oratore, lib. iii. 
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Ix a little time the company laid aſide their 
books and pencils; deſired Crito to remember his 
own papers; and were informed by him, that he 
had indeed prepared two diſtin& papers for their 
peruſal ; but that he had alſo the pleaſure to be 
able to ſay, that both of theſe were almoſt entire- 
ly extracted from that life of Cicero, which in Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, they had heard ſo much 
commended, as a work that did high honour to 
one of our Britiſþ univerſities. 


G4 8 & 


r 


T is a conſiderable mark of goodneſs of heart, 

and ſtrength of underſtanding, (and is indeed 
at the ſame time a very uſeful method of im- 
proving both theſe qualities) if, in examining any 
very great and exalted character, we obſerve in- 
deed its defects, but yet dwell not too much on 
them, nor regard them in the moſt unfavourable 
light; but candidly conſider the whole character 
together, and then apply our attention more par- 
ticularly to the ſtudy of thoſe parts of it which 
are the moſt noble or beautiful. 


Tux character of Cicero has for many ages 
drawn the attention and admiration of all man- 


kind. Let us not loſe our time in perverſely looking 


for 


| 
| 
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for imperfections in it, but let us endeavour to 
improve ourſelves as much as we can by diligently 
ſtudying and imitating its greateſt real excellencies. 
Let us conſider, that in one of the moſt corrupt 
ages that ever was known, he was totally free 
from any ſtain of luxurious debauchery, or of 
avarice. And as to pride, (the third great vice of 
thoſe times) he certainly had nothing of that cruel 
pride, which was the occaſion then of ſo much 
miſery to Rome, and many other nations. He was 
not proud of any actions that were vicious or hurt- 


ful to others. He was not proud of riches or 


power. If he was vain, he was vain of great abi- 
lities of mind, which he really poſſeſſed ; and 
which he conſtantly and indefatigably employed 
for the benefit of others. He was proud, not of 
the ignorant applauſes of the multitude, but of 
the well-weighed approbation of the wiſe and good. 
He was proud of a good conſcience. Preclari 
conſcientid ſuſtentabatur, cum cogitavit ſe de republi- 
eã aut-meruiſſe optime aut certt nunquam niſi divins 


cogitaſſe. 


In private life he bore envy to none: he wil- 


| lingly gave praiſe to all who deſerved it. (For you 


never will bear envy to the virtue of others, as long 
as your heart and conſcience continue to bear wit- 
neſs to you of your own virtue.) He was a kind 
and generous maſter ; an excellent father; grateful 

| | to 
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to his benefactors, ſincerely zealous for the good of 
his friends, whether they were in proſperity or in ad- 
verſity. His whole works are full of theſe noble ſen- 
timents, and his whole life full of examples of them. 


As to public affairs, he loved his country; he 
always laboured to ſupport its antient conſtitution 
and liberty. He often ſhewed the greateſt intrepi- 
dity in reſiſting all attempts of its enemies. Some- 
times indeed he ſeems to have been filenced and 
over-awed. Perhaps this might be partly weakneſs , 
partly perhaps he might be of opinion that he was 
really ſerving his country by ſuſpending ſometimes 
all uſeleſs oppoſition to the irreſiſtible power of the 
uſurpers of the national authority; (like what is 
faid to have been, on ſimilar occaſions, the conduct 
of our own great Lord Clyef Juſtice Hale*) and 
that it was more patriotic, as well as prudent, to 
ſoften them by patience and ſubmiſſion; and by 
ſuch proper management (if poſſible) to conduct 
them into ſome ſuch train of thoughts and actions, 
which might produce ſomething conſiderably be- 
neficial to the public. 


Bur the moſt fair method of judging of the 
political character of Cicero, is to examine how he 
behaved when he himſelf was in power : and it is 
indeed at thoſe times, that the real ſplendor of his 


character 


® Some ſhort account of this great Bririſb character will be 
ſound in the Appendix to this volume. 
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charakter ſhone forth in its true luſtre: at thoſe 


times indeed, his appearance in the hiſtory of his 
country diſcloſes itſelf with as much dignity, as 
attended the founder of the Roman empire when 
(according to the deſcription of Virgil) he diſco- 
vered himſelf in the fulleſt majeſty before the 
grand tribunal and aſſembly of the ſenate of Car- 


thage, | 


Seindit ſe nubes, & in ætbera purgat apertum : 
RNeſtitit Aineas, clardque in luce refulſit, 
Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis. 


Inveſted and intruſted with the high offices of the 
Roman republic, how richly endued did he appear 
with thoſe two moſt noble qualifications of all mi- 
niſters of ſtate, love of his country, and love of 


all mankind? With what patriotiſm and philan- | 


thropy did he fill all the time of his great govern- 
ment in A/a? which office (though he had before 
in his youth behaved ſo well in his government of 
Sicily) produced indeed a very conſiderable ac- 


ceſſion of new glory to his character. For he trod 


diligently in that path of integrity, which was 
marked with the footſteps of his beloved and ever 
honoured maſter Scævola; and, like him, left to 


all his ſucceſſors in that country an example of the 


greateſt juſtice and goodneſs in the execution of 
that high public truſt. He principally gave lus 
attention to relieve the grievances of the province, 
by 
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lightening that heavy load of debts, with which 
by avarice of his predeceſſors had incumbered it, 


and by remedying all the other evil conſequences 
of their bad government. The Matic, who had 


joined with the former governors in oppreſſion and 


plunder of their country, were by Cicero obliged 
to refund whatever they had thus extorted. He 
protected the province alſo from all Roman op- 
preſſors; from ſome in particular who were of the 
higheſt rank in Rome, and otherwiſe greatly con- 
1 5 with himſelf. Nor was he leſs diligent in 


| averting other evils riſing from other cauſes, parti- 


cularly the ſcarcity of proviſions, which at that time 
afflicted Cilicia and Cyprus almoſt like a famine and 
in preparing with great ſpirit to defend the frontiers 
againſt the threatened and then moſt formidable 
invaſion of the Parthians, He permitted to the 
natives of his whole province, the uſe of their own 
laws. He was kind and affable at all times to all: 

indeed the ſpirit of every part of his government 
was, like that of every other part of his life, moſt 
mild and merciful, though at the ſame time very 


prudent and very active. Nor he was leſs remark- 


able for his noble diſintereſtedneſs; for as he ſup- 
ported the dignity of his office of progonſul li- 
berally, not ſumptuouſly, he had no temptation 
to fraud or rapine : he was able to decline ac- 
cepting any of the immenſe perquiſites, preſents, 
contributions, Cc. with which his predeceſſors had 
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ſo diſgraced their adminiſtration. He accepted 
only the moſt juſt and moderate dues of his office; 
and even from thoſe his lawful appointments he 
beſtowed ſeveral thouſand pounds to the relief of 
_ diſtreſſed particulars or communities in his govern- 
ment; and at his departure refuſed to accept of 
all honours of ſtatues, Sc. as well as of that great 
free-gift offered to him voluntarily by the pro- 
vince, as a mark of their gratitude, and which is 
faid on the whole to have amounted to upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. 


As to the great offices of ſtate with which he 
was intruſted here at Rome, one inſtance will be 
abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate the excellence 
of his wiſe and good adminiſtration. I mean that 
ever-memorabie year of his conſulſhip, when by 
ſuch extraordinary vigilance, prudence, and magna- 
nimity, he diſperſed and utterly defeated that 
powerful conſpiracy, which was ſo near, not only 
overturning the conſtitution and -public liberty, 
but of totally deſtroying and extirpating this 


mighty city itſelf. 


O my dear countrymen, if we have any ſpark 
of real patriotiſm in our breaſts, how ought they 
now to burn? — Pirectly on this very angle of this 
hill, on which we ſtand, was the houſe of Tully ; 
to which (on the evening of the defeat of the con- 

ſpiracy) 
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ſpiracy) he was ſo honourably conducted from that 
Capitoline hill acroſs this very valley of the Forum, 
by a general proceſſion of the ſenate and people of 
Rome, all with the acclamation of many thouſand 
voices, proclaiming him the general deliverer. But 
look at thoſe three lofty columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator ! it was there that Cicero confounded 


all the fierceneſs of the conſpirators by the thunder 


of the firſt Catilinarian oration, Look at that ſtill 
remaining portico of the temple of Concord ! there 
all the glory of Tully was compleated and crowned 
when, in full ſenate there aſſembled, Catulus and 
Cato both in ſo ſolemn a manner ſaluted him with 
the higheſt ſtile and title of Father of his country. 
Salve, Cicero, primus omnium Pater patrie ap- 
pellatus * ! 3 


How awful a ceremony was that? How auguſt 
a ſpectacle? — O my dear poetic friends, how 
happy would you be to repoſe for ſome hours un- 
der the ſhade of theſe cypreſſes, if the genius of 
the place would condeſcend to bleſs your ſlumbers 
with ſome dream, reviving in your imagination 
the antient grandeur of this part of Rome, and 

TILL. 5 above 
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The firſt Catil/inariar oration was ſpoken in this temple of 
Jupiter Stator. (Vid. the laſt paragraph in that oration.) 'The 
d and third from the Reffra in the Forum. The fourth 
my in the temple of Concord: which was the moſt uſual 
place of the aſſemblies of the ſenate during theſe Catilinarian 
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above alt repceenting in true and full viſion ſome 
of theſe moſt awful and molt augult ſcenes? 


Bur let us, as well as our heated i imaginations 


| the death of Julius Ceſar, (but with what eager 
attention did you lately at the Palazzo Spada view 
the identical coloſſal ſtatue of Pompey, at the foot 
of which that uſurper fell?) Cicero again exerted 
himſelf in the ſame noble manner. With the uni- 
verſal conſent and joy of the people, he accepted 
the management of the government, then in ex- 
treme danger; and laboured in forming and exe- 
cuting ſuch a plan of policy, as ſeemed moſt likely 
to fave the ſinking ſtate *. At leaſt it was to his 
councils, and to his authority, that Rome owed that 
laſt effort, which was then made for her liberty. 
With great reſolution he reſiſted Anthony, (a ty- 
rant much worſe than Julius Ceſar ;) with great 
wiſdom he converted Hirtius, Panſas, and other 
powerful men to the cauſe of their country, (which 
alſo he hoped to do with OFavins) and directed and 
united all their power to his deſigns for the public 
good. He endeavoured to reſtore general concord 
and quiet among all parties, by wifely propoſing a 
general act of oblivion for all that was paſt. Fa 
was he from being diſcouraged by the great dangers 
which he ſaw impending over his head; he knew 
| na 


Vid. Middleton's Hiltory of the Life of Cicero. - 
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not now the ſenſe of fear; (of which weakneſs he 
was ſometimes accuſed) he deſpiſed all perils. The 
government was in his hands; and he ſupported 
it with the ſame wiſdom, with the ſame heroic in- 
trepidity, which he had ſhewn in the times of 
Catiline. Nullum locum pretermiſit monendi, agendi, 
providendi ; hoc denique animo erat, ut ff in hac curd 
atque adminiſtratione vita illi ponenda erat, præclarè 
aftum ſecum putavit. 


Sven indeed was his fate; and moſt happy and 
honourable may we juſtly eſteem it. For let us 
look round on the other great men of thoſe turbu- 
lent times, (who indeed almoſt all died- a violent 
death) and compare their laſt hour with that of 
Cicero. Pompey's death is indeed a ſtriking leſſon of 
the inſtability of the greateſt human grandeur and 
power; but yet does not confer any honour on 
himſelf; it being uncertain, whether he was brought 
to that cataſtrophe by the ſpirit of love to his 
country, or by that of mere and mean private 
ambition. Cæſar and Craſſus died in a bad cauſe : 
Cato and Brutus in a bad manner. Cicero died 
undeniably in the cauſe of his country : he ſhewed 
however. his regard to his real duty, by declining 
death as far as he might ; but when the laſt ſtroke 
came, he met it with joy and fortitude equal, to 
any of the above-mentioned, or any other of the 
molt celebrated heroes of Rome, 
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E1GHTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


Campania is terminated by the Tu/culan 
hills: on the fide of theſe are ftill ſhewn 

to travellers the remains of two antient buildings, 
both of which are ſaid to have belonged to Cicero; 
one called Grotta Ferrata, at preſent a Greek mo- 
naſtry ; the other much higher up the hill, ſituate 
half way between the moſt pleaſant town of Fre/- 
cati, and the rocks and ruins of the moſt antient 
and lofty city of Tuſculum. No walk can be more 
pleaſant than the aſcent from Freſcati thither, 
through the groves and by the numerous caſcades 
of Villa Pamphil: ; on one ſide of which, towards 
the plain, appear the beautiful ſhades and ſtreams 
of the gardens of Villa Conti, formerly the habita- 
tion of Lucullus; and on the other fide, the laurel 
walk leading to the ſteep hill of Monte Portio, 
the family ſeat of Cato. But far elevated above 
all is that venerable open grove of lofty pines, 
which crowns the ridge of the Tuſculan mountains, 
and ſhades the ſpot where Cicere's villa and rural 


- BOUT ten miles ſouth of Rome, the 


Lyceum 
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Lyceum once ſtood. In the field on the fide of 


this grove, are ſtill to be ſeen many marks of 


terraſſes, and (unhurt by the plough *, tho? level 
with the turf) a large and broad Moſaic pavement, 
ſtill entire: probably that of the library itſelf of 
Cicero; the center of it being ornamented with a 
large deſign of the head of Minerva. On arri- 
ving here, the young gentlemen immediately 
knelt down, and kiſſed the pavement. 


How grand and how delightful is the ſituation 
of this library? (ſaid one of the young gentlemen) 
and how properly adapted to the character of its 
great inhabitant? who, though the moſt ſtudious 
and moſt learned man of his time; yet never, 
amidſt all the pleaſures and all the labours of his 
ſtudies, forgot his favourite object in them all, 
beneficence to Rome. For if from this library on 
one ſide ſo ſolemn a proſpect opens itſelf towards 
the ſouth over the foreſts of Agidum, the moun- 
tains and lakes of Alba, and the ſea coaſt quite to 
the woody iſland of Aſtura, where Cicero had ano- 
ther reſidence deſigned for ſtill more retired ſtudy ; 
on the other ſide, towards the north, he always had 
here before his view Rome; (the magnificence and 
ſplendor of which is even now ſo widely ſpread 
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over the Campania before us) with all thoſe great 
works of public utility, thoſe many grand and 


_ everlaſting paved roads; and thoſe many long and 


lofty aqueducts, which (like his deſigns) ftretch 
from all ſides acroſs this vaſt plain to their great 


and common center. 


C RITTO turned with a look of admiration 
and love to this young gentleman; and how 
happy ſhould we have been, he ſaid, if (after you 
had finiſhed; yeſterday afternoon. your drawing of 
the temple of Concord) you had favoured us with 
your company at our lodgings ? Your loving and 
deſerving young friend (J know not whether to 
call him my pupil or my tutor) 'was then aſliſting 
me in preparing and finiſhing this paper for your 
peruſal here this morning, He ſhewed me ſeveral 
paſſages, proving that Tuſculum had always been 
the favourite ſeat of Tully, from which. he wrote 


with the greateſt pleaſure ſeveral of his epiſtles, in 


which he tompoſed with the greateſt ſpirit ſeveral 
of his orations, and which he made the ſcene of 
ſeveral of his rhetorical and philoſophick dia- 
logues: particularly of thoſe two, (the moſt prin- 
cipal perhaps of each kind) which compoſe the 
books de. Oratore, and the Tuſculan Queſtions. So 


fond indeed was Tully of this place, as frequently 


to dwell with pleaſure on the deſcription of the 


. and * In its neighbourhood. Monte 
Porlio 
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Portio was (as my pupil obſerved to me) the farm 
of Cato the elder, the. principal ſpeaker in the 
dialogue de Senectute. At Villa Conti was that fa- 
mous library of Lucullus, which is made the ſcene 
of the dialogues in the third and fourth books de 
Finibus, and in which theſe two illuſtrious country 
neighbours, Cicero and Cato the younger, then, 
and probably often, met. Di Catonem ſedentem 
invent, multis circumfuſum libris: erat enim in illo 
aviditas legendi, negue ſatiari poterat : & malumus, 
mibi dixit, hunc puerum Luculli, (the pupil of Cato 
and Cicero) bis libris potiiis quam omni reliquo ville 
ematu deleFari. 


* let us ſet down, and reſt our bodies and 
minds in this ſolemn place; the library not of a 
Lucullus, but of a Cicero. — No pine grove of 
Diana, no fane of Minerva was ever half fo 
awful as the apartment, of which this pavement 
is ſuppoſed to have made a part. But (pardon me 
for this fancy) how much ſtill more venerable. 
ought the place of ſtudy to be eſteemed of thoſe 
good and wiſe Chriſtian philoſophers of our own 
country, Locke, Addiſon, Boyle, Newton ? What 
honour would it be to our own country, if thoſe 
apartments were preſerved with as much care, as 


the houſe of Eraſmus is in Holland? I never in- 


deed enter the library of a wiſe and good man, 
R 4 without 
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without feeling ſome kind of ſecret awe. Wiſe and 
good ſtudy is juſtly eſteemed, next after prayer, the 
higheſt exaltation of the human mind: and con- 
ſequently the library of the virtuous man, is, next 
after the church in which he prays, the moſt ve. 
nerable and TE place. 


Non is it only by wiſe ſtudy that it is thus, as 
as it were, conſecrated ; in it are all his works of 
public and private beneficence generally planned : 
in it are the virtues which he owes to himſelf, 
continually examined and enlarged: from it, his 
moſt private and moſt fervent devotions are daily 


aſcending to heaven. 
Balm of the mind! hail, ſtudious ſolitude ! 


| 0 bring with thee calm peace, wiſe piety ! 

Bring ;ſelf-correfing, ſtill improving virtue! 
Bring charity, for ever meditating, 

2 all in juſt mm * e bighef _ 


Hail! fue ſolitude | thou from eternity 

Waſt preſent at the glorious throne of God ; 

And in his bounteous mind revolving ſaw 
Creations plan: how vaſt ! how wiſe ! how goed! 


Inbabitant 
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ind Inbabitant of heav'n, and friend of man, 
the With all thy kindred virtues, O deſcend ! 
on- And if ought human might become thy train, 
* Let faireſt ſcience on thy footteps wait. 
Ve- | 
Bur let us lower our thoughts to our preſent 
ſubject. The character of Cicero is before us. 
,- How great, yet how imperfect! But it is no won- 
of der that the moſt exalted characters of Rome and 
d: Greece ſhould be all ſo imperfect, and ſo inferior 
elf, in goodneſs to the exalted characters of modern 
his times, conſidering the infinite diſproportion * be- 
ally tween their religion and ours. Let us then lower 
our thoughts from the great ideas of Chriſtianity 
to thoſe of Cicero's nation and times. 
CICERO. 
d. 
od! Among other great differences, one of the principal is the 


Chriſtian doctrine of humility; known but little to the heathens; 
but in reality the true ſoundation of the moſt exalted thoughts 

tant and nobleſt actions; and the true beginning, middle, and ending 
of all knowledge, of all glory, and of all virtue. 
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PART I. 
Quid dedicatum poſcat Apollinem 


Dates? Quid oret, de paterd ſacrum 
Fundens liquorem ? 


HAT ought to be the principal wiſh of a 

young man, who has already had the hap- 
pineſs of being entered into a courſe of good 
education? For what bleſſing may we ſuppoſe 
Tully in his youth to have principally petitioned 
at the ſhrine of Apollo, of this his favourite pa- 
troneſs Minerva, or of any other of thoſe deities, 
who were imagined graciouſly to preſide over the 
improvement of the human mind ? 


- For the ſpirit of diligence and induſtry. 
A gift far ſuperior even to that great one of 


genius. Studious diligence is indeed the great 


principle of growth in the human underſtanding; 
which it is continually forming, filling, and ſpread- 
ing; correcting and healing whatever is amiſs in 
it; guarding it from all harms, from all unneceſ- 
ſary cares; ſupplying its defects; and improving, 
exalting, and perfecting all its excellencies. 


Sven is it to the mind; nor is it really an 


enemy to the health of the body, eſpecially when 
attended 
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attended by temperance and moderate exerciſe ; 
each of which indeed greatly ſtrengthens ous 
mental as well as corporeal frame. 


As to. its effects on other objects, induſtry (we 


| ſee continually) is able to perform great things, 


even when it is not much aſſiſted by natural abili- 
ties. But when it is aſſiſted by ſuch in any great 
degree, then it is very difficult to ſay, to what it 
will not be able to attain; to what degree of glo- 
ry it may not exalt its poſſeſſor; and (which is 
infinitely of more conſequence) what degree of 
good it may not enable him to accompliſh in tho 
world. 


Ir we look on the life of Tully, we ſhall find it 
full of labour and induſtry : his indefatigable ap- 
plication far ſurpaſſes what we generally conceive 
of ſtudy, and indeed ſeems almoſt incredible. It 
is faid, that the time which other young men of 
his age gave up to pleaſure and diverſions, was by 
him regularly added to his ſtudious hours. It is 
faid, that he never gave up one leiſure hour to 
abſolute idleneſs : all the intervals of his great 
labours being generally applied to ſome other 
good purpoſe. Let us not be terrified and dif- 
heartened at the deſcription of ſuch diligence : 
but let us reflect that it was by this fo careful 
management of his time, that every day was 

made 
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made to produce ſome valuable addition to the 
vaſt fund of his knowledge, and to bring ſome 
increaſe to the extent of his great power of doing 
good : that it was by theſe means that he was en- 
abled to reach his fo ſurprizing and ſo various 
attainments, to do ſo much good by his political 
labours, and at the ſame time to become far the 
moſt eloquent orator, and alſo the moſt learned 


and moſt wiſe philoſopher of his times: beſides 


making himſelf maſter of ſo many other ſciences. 


As to his eloquence, (in which he was ſo great, 
that, as Quinctilian obſerves, id eſt conſecutus, ut 
Cicero jam non hominis, ſed eloguentiæ nomen ha- 
beatur) it would be very preſumptous to attempt 
to make any obſervations here. It is from his 
orations themſelves that the beſt ideas can be 
formed of it: to theſe let us join his rhetorical 
works; (which are the beſt inſtructions in oratory, 
as his orations are the beſt examples) and may the 
youth of our country be ſo happy, as to apply 


| themſelves with pleaſure to the ſtudy of each of 


theſe! from each may they be ſo fortunate as to 
acquire - ſome of the talents of eloquence, (fo 
uſeful as well as honourable qualifications in an 
Engliſhman) and employ them afterwards in the 
beſt manner, whether it be in the ſervice of the 
ſtate, or in the ſervice of juſtice or religion 
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WV cannot however here avoid remarking, how 

rful an inſtrument eloquence was when weilded 
by the hands of Tully, for the ſervice of his coun- 
try, or for the benefit of his friends. His employ- 
ments in the Forum, as an orator, were not 
carried on with a ſpirit of leſs nobleneſs and 
benevolence, than thoſe in the ſenate. For he was 
continually employed in defending the fortunes, 
liberties, and lives of his unfortunate fellow-citizens : 
his conſtant buſineſs there was to defend. During all 
the years of his attendance on the profeſſion of the 
Reſtra, he never paſſed one month without having 
been a great benefactor to ſome perſon, ſome family, 
ſome community or city. He never accuſed but one 
perſon, that is, Verres. He obſerved the generous 
cuſtoms and laws of his country, in never demanding . 
any fees from his clients ; he never accepted from 
them any preſents, but once, which was in the 
fame cauſe of Verres; and then he diſtributed it 
as ſoon as received, immediately and totally in 
works of charity. 


Bur the fruits of the diligence of Cicero, which 
are in themſelves the moſt noble as well as the 


moſt univerſally and laſtingly beneficial to the 


world, are his ph:loſophical works. 


ROME, though at that time far ſuperior to. all 


| the other nations of the earth, in power and do- 


minion, 
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minion, yet was comparatively very deficient in 
knowledge; particularly in the knowledge of 
what is the ſummit of all literary glory, moral 
philoſophy. Cicero's great deſign was to ſupply 
this moſt important defideratum. He laboured 
to encreaſe the knowledge of his countrymen, by 
adding to it whatever was wiſe or noble in the 
ſeveral Grecian philoſophies : above all, to place 
before their eyes, in the ſtrongeſt light, thoſe five 
great principles of natural religion and morality, 
on which the happineſs of mankind ſo much de- 
pends; the exiſtence of GOD; the reality of a 
Providence; the immortality of the ſoul ; the 
Future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and the 
eternal difference of good and evil. Reipublicæ 


cauſd, philoſophiam hanc Romanis hominibus explican- 


dam putavit; magni exiſtimans intereſſe ad decus & 
ad laudem civitatis, res tam graves famque præclaras 


Latinis etiam literis contineri. It is needleſs to ob- 


ſerve, how nobly he executed this great deſign. 
Happy is it, that the labours which he originally 
thus deſigned for the benefit of his country, have 
extended their good effects ſo much farther ; and 
been of ſuch great ſervice to ſo many other * 
and nations. 


\ 


| Bur it is very important to obſerve, of how 
great utility theſe ſtudious labaurs were to Cicero 
_ We find him from his early youth ap- 


plying 
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plying himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of moral 
— Soon indeed diſdaining, and with in- 
dignation rejecting the mean Epicurean doctrines : 
but induſtriouſly taking all opportunities (whether 
while at home, or while on his travels at Athens 
and Rhodes) to imbibe the noble principles of 
| other much more true, as well as more worthy 

and exalted ſyſtems of morality : he was equally 
- wiſe (eſpecially during his travels) in the choice of 
his companions and acquaintance z paſſing his 
time, as much as poſſible, with fuch perſons who 
(in the ſeveral countries through which he travel- 
ted, or in which he reſided) were moſt eminent 
for thoſe three moſt excellent and never to be 
ſeparated qualifications, learning, genius, and 
virtue. 


O my dear young friends, ſuffer me here to 
pauſe a little, and to congratulate myſelf on my 
great happineſs. For what a continual heart-felt 
happineſs muſt it be to me to recollect the ſtudies 
and companies in which you have, each of you, 
ſo worthily employed all your time at Weſtminſter, 
and at the univerſities, whether Engliſb or foreign? 
The ſame alſo in your travels, in every country 
through which you have paſſed, in every city 
where you have for any time reſided. May your 
ſtudies and company at Rome compleat that edu- 
cation, which you have been thus following upon 
| the 
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the plan and ſpirit of Cicero himſelf! And may 
you, on your return home, ſtill . continue to pro- 
ceed with ardour in the ſame courſe of virtue and 
honour! May you then, ſtill with unremitted in- 
duſtry, prepare yourſelves worthily to ſupport and 
execute your great and important offices in the 


| legiſlature of Great Britain; and may your wiſdom 


and virtue in that high ſtation, produce ſuch 
bleſſings to your country, and cover your names 
and memories with ſuch glory, as may moſt 
abundantly and exceedingly repay and reward all 
theſe your moſt noble ſtudies and labours ! 


Bur let us return to Tully. —On his return 
from his travels, we find him immediately buſy in 
furniſhing this his library here at Tuſculum, with 
ſuch care in the collection and choice of his books, 
as ſhews how ſenſible he was, that on that article 


would depend the ſplendor of his youth and man- 


hood, the comfort and ſupport of his old age, 


and the dignity and uſefulneſs of his whole life. 
In hac bibliothecd Tuſculand ſupero Craſſum divitiis, 


& omnium villas, vicos, & prata contemno. — Im- 


mediately after this, as if theſe ſtudies had been 


the immediate preparation for it, we find him in 
the great work of his conſulſhip, in the glorious 
light of father and deliverer of his country. 
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Sour years afterwards, we find him retired 
from the tumults at Rome, and buſy at his country 
villa, (fometimes at Cama, ſometimes here at Tuſc 
culum;) in drawing up his treatiſe de Legibus; in 
forming a virtuous and noble plan of government, 
for the uſe of his brother in his province ; and 
above all, in compiling his great work de Republicd, 
of which the Somnium Scipionis is the concluſion, 
Immediately after this (as if theſe fudies bad been 
the immediate preparation for that too) we find 
him (Cicero himſelf) governor of Cilicia, protector 
and benefactor of the happy people committed to 
his care. 


Acai in the times, which nearly preceeded 
and followed the death of Julius Ceſar, we find 
Cicero making the moſt noble uſe of his ſtudious 
retirements ; particularly that in this place: plan- 
ning here works of greater dignity and utility, 
even than thoſe for which the world is ſo indebted 
to the retirements of a Bacon or a Clarendon. His 
time was then employed in writing his hiſtory of 
the life of Cato, his treatiſes de Conſolatione, de 
Hmicitid, de Senectute, and de Glerid ; his books de 
Atademicis, and de Finibus; his Hortenſius, or Coborta- 
tienes ad Philoſophiam; his treatiſes de Naturd Deo- 
m; & de Fato; his tranſlation of Plato's Timeus, 


on the Nature and Origin of the Univerſe ; and, to 


crown all, his Tuſculans, and his Offices, What a 
Var, I. > long 
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long and ſplendid catalogue of literary labours ? 
But what muſt have been the ſpirit of that induſtry, 
by which ſuch numerous and excellent works were 
planned and perfe&ed ? Credibile non eſt quantum 
ſcribam die, quin etiam noctibus; ſays Tully, in one 
of his letters at this time. — It alſo moſt highly 
deſerves our attention and admiration, that it was 
alſo at this time, and in theſe retirements, that 
Tully ſtrongly. and intimately connected himſelf 
with the moſt learned Varro; and that with ſuch a 
| deſign, as rendered this noble union ſtill far more 
noble: for the deſign with which theſe two ſo 
great men thus joined and united their literary ls 
bours, was the ſupport of the cauſe of virtue. 


O my dear friends (each of whoſe minds, I 
know, are ſo filled with the two ruling principles 
of love of ſtudy, and love of doing good) let us 
here pauſe a little; and, ſeated as we are at preſent 
perhaps in the very library of Cicero, let us indulge 
t in ſome meditations worthy of this ſub- 


ON ROLE as is the memory of Cato, yet 
how much more wiſe, noble, and good, was the 
conduct of that great mind, que bic cogitabat ? 
In the midſt of the moſt heavy public calami- 
ties, Cicero did not then deſpair, nor abandon that 
exiſtence in which providence had ſtationed him. 


Driven 
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Driven from his great ſphere of uſefulneſs and be- 
geficence in the tribunals and in the ſenate, yet he 
ceaſed not to labour to do good to the utmoſt, by 
thoſe other powers, which ſtill remained in his 
hands ; his philoſophical ſtudies. In the cultivation 
of theſe he moſt indefatigably exerted himſelf in 
this retirement : and the growth of them was fo 
proſpered, as to produce to the world infinitely 
more benefit, than whatever had aroſe to it from 
his former oratorical and political abilities. — Such 
are the fruits of reſignation and of perſeverance in 
doing good. Such was the reward (a young poet 
might ſay in theſe poetic regions) of the pious 
Lucas himſelf : who, on the fall of the kingdom 
of Troy, did not give himſelf. up to deſpair, nor 
ſay himſelf on the ruins of Priam's palace; but 
after having bravely done his duty to his country, 
(Teftor in occaſu veſtro, &c.) he patiently reſigned 
himſelf to the will of providence : (nec ſpes opis 
ulla dabatur ; Ceſſi.) He retired, with a few com- 
panions, to theſe very plains; and here, in ſuch hu- 
mility, became the founder of all the grandeus 
and glory of the immenſe empire of Rome. 


Bur it was not only #0 the public that he was 
ſo happy as to be thus uſeful: for by all theſe, the 
laſt and moſt noble of his ſtudious labours, he 
muſt have alſo greatly comforted, ennobled, and 
exalted bis own mind; correcting and curing all 
2 S 2- . © thoſe 
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thoſe defects of his character, (too much inclination 
to vanity and timidity ; too much dejection in ad. 
verſity, and confidence when in proſperity) in 
each of which he ſometimes had made a much 
lower appearance, than could have been expected 
from ſo great a man. Theſe his conſtitutional in- 
firmities ſeem indeed to have grown continually on 
him, while he continued deeply engaged in private 
and public buſineſs; and conſequently was not 
enough attentive to thoſe ſentiments, which are the 
greateſt objects of the human underſtanding. (For 
' the paſſions have great power in blotting the 
tinctures of philoſophy out of the ſoul ; and of 
| imprinting the ſentiments of the vulgar, by cuſtom 

and converſation, in the minds of thoſe who govem 
them, unleſs the politician be very careful fo to 
engage in public affairs, as to intereſt himſelf only 
in the affairs themſelves, and not in the paſſions 
that are conſequent to them.) But theſe moral 
\ ſtudies of Cicero, were continually the medicine of 
his ſoul; by theſe he learnt to know himſelf : he 
repaired all the breaches in his mind; and fortified 
himſelf with new and more noble reſolutions againſt 
future encounters. By theſe he learnt alſo to reject 
and worthily deſpiſe thoſe objects, which generally 
ſeem moſt ſplendid and glorious to the eyes of the 
vulgar : in a word, he reſumed the ſentiments of 
the moſt heroic courage; and bravely underwent, in 
his old age, the greateſt political labours, for the 
aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of his country, then in her laſt and moſt 
deſperate agonies. In that diſmal ſervice he ſhewed 
no marks of timidity, none of dejection; and at 
laſt concluded, and crowned his whole hiſtory by 
a death in her cauſe, (we ſhall, in our journey to 
Naples, paſs by the very ſpot, not I hope without 
proper veneration) a death full of the moſt noble 
fortitude, nor obſcured by any marks either of 
| 1 AG 


In a word, the moral ſtudies of Cicero, the more 
he applied himſelf to them, the more they always 
exalted his character. They were to him as a 
continual renewal of the Eleuſinian myſteries ; the 
initiation into which was (vid. de Legibus ii.) 
reverd initia vit: for from them he was inſtructed 
(to uſe his own words) not only how to live with 
more real happineſs, but alſo how to die with a 
* 
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Sead etiam cum meliore de mariend;. 
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thus daily treading the circle of the anti. 
quities of Rome, yet {till they forgot not to 


= as this: ; was, in 


pay due attention to other great and worthy ob 
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From' the firſt begining of their wravels Ci 
had been conſtantly induſtrious in examining, in 


every country, its natural hiſtory, its religion, and 
ſtare of literature : one of the young gentlemen had 


been a diligent ſtudent in ſeveral of the polite arts 


and ſciences of each place ; another had been con- 
tinually informing himſelf in the nature of the 
ſeveral governments, and of the preſent police, 
induſtry, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
funds, forces, &c. of every ſtate. Crito's pupil 


had formed to himſelf another object of enquiry, 
which he followed with ſtill more induſtry and ar- 
dour ; the ſtudy of the different kinds and degrees 


of public charity, and the different workings of be- 


nevolence in each country. With great eagerneſs 
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he was ——_ enquiring after every wiſe law 
of mercy, after every wiſe charitable inſtitution : 
eſteeming all his labours moſt ſuperabundantly 
repaid, if, by theſe means, he could, at any fu- 
ture time, be able to introduce at home any 
new method of doing good, or to add any real 
improvement to any of the, laws of mercy, or 
public works of charity, which are already ſo 
many moſt rich jewels in the crown of Great Bri- 
n. Among ſeveral other articles, he was par- 
ticularly earneſt in acquiring ſenſible and true 
memoirs of the deſcriptions of the various kinds 
of hoſpitals; and even diſdained not to make 
the ſame enquiries relative to the ſtate of the 


priſons *, 


84 One 


lt ſeems very worthy of obſervation, that the greateſt tem- 

poral charity, is the charity of a vi government: which, by 
judicious encouragement of induſtry, whether in agriculture, 
or in manufactures, or in commerce both by ſea and land, is 
able to comfortably cloathe and feed millions of its ſubjects. In 
this great charity, there is not perhaps any country, on the face 
of the univerſe, ſuperior or equal to Great Britain. 


' As to the inferior (though ſtill very highly important and 
laudable) charities ; ſuch as I. es for the ſick, Hoſpitals 
. for the aged, &c. &c. though our country is very richly ad- 


orned with very many of theſe noble foundations; yet ſtill, in 
this article, other countries may juſtly claim great and perhaps 


Mel glory. The magnificence even of Greemwich Hoſpital is 


rivalled 


— 
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One morning, after he had been thus moſt 
hapgaly employed for ſome hours in tranſcribing 
and 


 rivalled by that of the. Hotel des Invalides at Paris. Italy, and 


(it muſt be owned) Rome in particular, though judged by tra- 
vellers to be very deficient in the great and primary charity of 
a wiſe'government, yet very much, and very nobly abounds in 


| theſe ſecondary charities. Holland alſo is very eminent for its 


„ ee eee e 


charity. 


Might it not be ardently wiſhed, chat in both theſe articles, 
all nations (notwithſtanding their ſeveral political and religious 


differences) would mutually give their attention to learn and 


imitate each other's excellencies ? At leaſt, would not a general 
account and deſcription of all the various public charities and 
inſtitutions of mercy throughout Chriflendom, be (if judiciouſly com- 
plled) a very uſeful book, and a very ſtrong teſtimony to the 
honour of the Chriſtian religion in general, diſplaying its be- 
neficent genius, and happy operation in the world? The ſixteen 
laſt verſes of the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew might be 


| placed as a proper frontiſpiece to it. For it is to be remem- 


bered, that all theſe noble inſtitutions of mercy were totally 
unknown. in Europe, during the ages of the Grecian or antient 


Roman dominion, and have all riſen on this their true foundation, 
| Chriftianity. Even Mohammediſm has copied its ſpirit, 


As to our own country, may the wiſe principle of the antient 
Romer policy be always here remembered: via. Never to 
“think itſelf perfect; but conſtantly to ſtady and imitate what- 

« ever is. truly laudable and uſeful in the neighbouring ſtates, 
even in thoſe which in general it eſteems far inferior to it- 
4 ſelf. . By this principle, and couſtant practice, antient Rome 
| T attained 
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and abridging ſome papers relative to this laſt ſub- 


ject, he deſired his friends to take an hour's walk 


with him, and to viſit together the place of the 
EIT GRE Moe. 


"on the foot of the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the Ca. 
pitoline hill, is the Carcer Tullianus : a church 
indeed at preſent covers the ſpot, but in going 
down a flight of ſteps under it, you enter into 

8 the 


attained all its grandeur, in all ſciences and arts, even in its 
own military art, And by the ſame means certainly Great 
Britain may advance itſelf in the higheff kind of human glory, 
and perfe& itſelf ſtill more and more in the moſt noble art and 
feiner of Chriſtian charity and beneficence. Its collection of 
public charities might thus become the moſt abundant, the moſt 
beautifully variegated, and the moſt wiſely choſen, of * in 
the univerſe, 


"Three great and noble new charities, thoſe of the Foundling, 
Liing-in, and Magdalen Hoſpitals, ſeem in this manner to have 
been lately imported hither from foreign countries. Another 
charity, which (if wiſely regulated) might perhaps juſtly be 
elleemed far more honourable and uſeful, even than any of 


theſe three, he charity of giving portions to poor young maidens in 
' mairiage, has alſo at different times made ſome attempts to riſe 


in this country. It is in a very flouriſhing ſtate abroad, mw 
cularly at Rome. 


| As to the priſons, perhaps there is no part of the BritjG 
police more capable or wanting of improvement : and, in this 
article alſo, perhaps ſome uſeful hints might be taken from 
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the antient ſubterranean apartments of the priſon; 
and deſcend from dungeon to dungeon. The 
loweſt dungeon is a round, low, and ſmall vault; 
yet remarkable for its being faid to be the place 
in which Fugurtha was ſtarved to death, and in 
which Cethegus, with the other murderers and 


incendiaries of Cataline's band, were all ſtrangled. 


It ſeems indeed in its ſituation, ſhape, and dimen- 
fions, to anſwer Sallyſt's deſcription, and is pro- 
bably (the floor, walls, and roof being all of 
large ſtones) exactly ſtill in the lame ſtate in which 
it antiently was. 


WrzrEeTCHED as that ſet of villains were, 
and moſt deſerving of their fate, (ſaid Crito's 
Pupil). yet how often has this diſmal place con- 


_ tained perſons of a moſt contrary character? In 


the republican times, how many brave foreign 
generals and patriots, who vigorouſly defended 
the cauſe of their country againſt the Roman 
invaſions, have (after undergoing all the bitter- 
neſs of the triumph) taken their ſeats on this 
ſtone bench, in expectation and deſire of ſpeedy 
death? In the imperial ages, how many vir- 
tuous Romans have ſighed againſt: the walls of 
this vault; and mixed their tears with that cup 
of their affliction, the ſpring which riſes in the 
middle of this floor? A trial of virtue ſurely much 
greater than any thing relative either to baniſhment 


and commiſerate the ſufferings even of malefactors 
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or death, which happened in the 
forum to Metellus or Scævola, Ratilius or Tully. 


\Praczs and conditions, at which human weak- 
neſs would moſt tremble, and human pride moſt 
diſdain, how often have they been the ſcenes of 
the moſt amiable and moſt exalted virtues ? not to 
ſpecify other countries, the two moſt venerable 
characters of the Athenian hiſtory, Socrates and 
Phocion, lived in poverty, and died as malefactors 
ip priſon : 
Carter illum omni eurid ſandior 


Bur look on the inſcription on that wall; it 
fays, that this very vault was the dungeon even of 
the APo8TLE of the Gentiles, and that to this very 
pillar were fixed bis chains. 


I know not what credit is to be given to this 
tradition : but however that may be, we all know 
that the noL1esT characters have, in ſome place 


or other, certainly undergone ſuch treatment, 
Lr us then not diſdain ſometimes to conſider 


in priſon ; fince perſons of ſuch exalted virtue as 
2 contented even to live with them there. 


Bor, if you pleaſe, we may now re-aſcend from 


3 and viſit the place of the other antient 


priſon, 
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priſon, (heat Marcellus's theatre) which was fo-fa. 
mous for having been the ſcene of that ſo muck: 
and ſo juſtly admired action, known by the name 
| of the Roman Charity, In our way thither we ſhall 
converſe with pleafure on: the hiſtbry of thar action; 
to. the 1 memory, of. which, the greateſt veneration was 

paid by the antient Romans. Ff ( al you all know) 
By: command of the; govermne ent, that part of the 
priſon. Was pulled down; and (if the' ſpot had 
Been, by ſuch an a&ion of Alial love converted from 
the worſt uſes, and conſecrated to the very beſt) a 
temple was erected on it, named on this account, | 
N Firrar!s. Sach. C4 , 5 


ti aht no bol / 

| ur durch f: 8. Abele Goreatinamande 
on that ſame ſpot; and it is probable that ſeveral, 
of the marble pillars in it, did originally make 
part of che _ edifice of that _ 


„Tur company * had have, about noon, 
and finding the church at that hour quite ſolitary, 
walked about it at their leiſure, and. deſired Crito 
to favour them with ſome of his ſentiments on that 

excellent action there performed. But Crito ſeemed 
tds deeline it, faying, That it was indeed with the 
greateſt pleaſure he had accompanied them to this 
place; but that he was ſure that there as no occaſion; 
to trouble them with any of his reflections on that 
ſübject; the hiſtory being ſo very well known, and 


the noble virtue of it ſo very well practiſed by 
| every 
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every one of the young part of this company. 
en he added, to take this 


opportunity of congratulating my pupil, in this 
place, on the purchaſe (which he has lately been 
ſo happy to make) of ſo fine a picture of that ſame 
Roman charity. With the greateſt pleaſure his father 
will certainly receive it: and place it at the head of 
his gallery of family pictures; as a moſt pleaſing 
mark of his ſon's goodneſs, and as a ſtanding 
leſſon and emblem of that filial love, which 
ought to ſubſiſt in e N from grnicration to 


We P\ oe Na 

I cls manner ended this . 
tion. At night the company e 
one of | thein, lodgings) were informed by Crito's 
pupil, PR 
ee 
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tion "with che greateſt kh to the Bw 
account; and by the firſt poſt to England, made 
his pupil's parents moſt happy by a full relation of 
his this | day's employment. | 


'E xzTURNED, ſaid the young gentleman, this 
morning from the place of the antient temple of 
Rial Piety, full of the idea of the. moſt affecting 
work of charity there performed; and fat down in 


my room, oppoſite to the picture of Guido on the 


ſame 
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ſame ſubject. Would to Gop, that the thoughts 
which then aroſe in my mind, may always be 
kept alive in it, and continually encreaſe in their 
ardour ! In the afternoon I again fat down before 
the ſame picture; and in that ſituation, made the 
following extracts; partly from the Epiſtles of Se- 
neca, and his book de Beneficiis ; partly from a 
volume of the Diſcourſes of Socrates. 


Ir is not eaſy to conceive how any man, can 
receive from any other, greater benefits, than 
ee thoſe which all children receive from their pa- 
<« rents. By their means they begin their exiſtence, 
<< are admitted as ſpectators of all the magnificence 
<< of the univerſe, and made partakers of all the 
<< temporal and eternal bounties of Gop. Let us 
«endeavour to proportion our gratitude to fuch 
„benefits received! Let us earneſtly labour, let us 
< at leaſt ſincerely deſire, to be of as much (if 
<«« poſſible) benefit to our parents, as they have 
<< been to us! Hoc agite, optimi Juvenes ] Poſita 
it inter parentes liberoſque boneſta contentio, dede- 
« rint majora, an acceperint. Quod certamen tam 
&« optabile ? Felices, qui vicerint ! Felices, qui vincen- 
« tur! Quid eo fortunatius ſene, qui omnibus ubique 
pradicabit, a filio ſuo ſe beneficiis vilum ? Quid 
&« e adoleſcente preclarius ? Nulld enim vi verborum, 
<< nulld ingenii facultate exprimi poteſt, quam lauda- 


« bile, . bominum exitu- 


„rum, 
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4 rum, poſſe hoc dicere ; parentibus meis parui: 
« Ceſh :' imperio corum obſequentem, ſubmiſſumque me 
præbui: ad boc unum contumax ſui, ne beneficiis 

4 vincerer. 


« Nec deſunt tam pulchro certamini duces, qui per 
« veftigia ſua ire nos cobortentur & jubeant. Many 
« ſons have defended the old age of their parents 
« from want and injury ; many have ſucceſsfully 
« Jaboured to crown them with honour, and to 
« bleſs their latter days with great joy, and greater | 
hope: many have moſt ardently fronted the 
« greateſt dangers to ſave their parents from harm; 
« many have had even the happineſs of returning 
« life for life. Happy ſons | But how much more 
« happy muſt be their parents? Non enim tantiom 
« oivere, quantum à filiis ſuis vitam accipere Leta- 
* buntur ; & long? majorem ex animo prolis, quam 
u ex re ipſd percipient voluptatem.” 
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Arrzx having made theſe extracts, I took a 
ſolitary evening walk. I paſſed by the grand edi- 
fice erected to the memory of Marcellus; (not 
vithout reverencing the character of that noble 
yoath, ſo greatly and juſtly beloved by all, and 
above all by his parents, to whom he had been 
always ſo dutiful;) I then fat down for a long half 
hour in the ſame temple of Filial Piety, which we 
had viſited this morning. I took this opportunity 

| alſo 
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alſo of viewing the ſubterranean dungeons (under 


the modern altar in that church) A e part 


of that antient priſon. 


Twics (if I am not miſtaken) that moſt pious 
and charitable action was here performed. Two 
different Roman matrons, at two different times, 
here ſo nobly incurred the hazard 'of their own 
lives, in order thus to ſave thoſe of their parents, 
Actions, which though performed in private life, 


and in conditions of indigence and obſcurity, yet 


were moſt highly honoured and rewarded ; the 
priſoners being in each oaſe pardoned and releaſed 


for the ſake of the eminent goodneſs of their 


children. 


Arrzx "OM fully indulged and fatiated my 
imagination in this ſo truly venerable place, I took 
my walk along the ſilent and ſolitary Palatine va- 
ley ; and fat down, about ſun-ſet, on the terras 
behind the capitol, from which there is ſo full 
a view of the Roman Forum, and Fis Sacra. 


| The view of that FER ſtrongly revived my 
memory of all the filial pieties of the Scipios and 
the Metelli, as well as of ſeveral other Roman he- 
_ Toes, whoſe names are thus moſt gloriouſly im- 
N mortalized. Nor could I help with pleaſure re- 

dd 
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tional degeneracy, and public wickedneſs. and mi- 
ſery, this noble virtue ſtill continued to manifeſt 
itſelf on this ſpot. For indeed earth muſt be 
changed to hell itſelf, before filial piety can be ob- 
f N 


Evxx in thaſe diſmal times, (to which in the 
courſe of Critos lectures we are now arrived) 
when under the curſed triumvirate of Mark An- 
thony, Rome was ſo filled with the moſt dreadful 
ſcenes of vice and cruelty, yet filial virtue and 
love, ſtill ſhewed themſelves here in ſeveral actions 
of the greateſt beneficence and fortitude. In the 
midſt of that general fury -and terror, a young 
man, (nearly related to Cicero) who was imagined 
formerly not to have behaved quite well to his pa- 
rents, then moſt nobly  aton'd for all his former 
faults. Moſt carefully did he hide his father from 
the purſuit and ſearch of the aſſaſſins ; and moſt 
patiently did he himſelf endure the moſt cruel 
torments, even to death, rather than diſcover 
him. The father, indeed, in haſte to deliver his - 
ſon (now how beloved !) from ſuch torture, 


Nec ſe celare tenebris 

 Amplius, aut tantum potuit preferre dolorem. - 

Me! me | adſum qui ow in e 
—— Nihil 


tears of his ſon. 


the ſon, and bleflings and tears of the father, 


Nec potuit ä 

vum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit atnicum 
Confoſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 
Fortunati ambo 


Ar the ſame time Oppius, one of the moſt rich 
and aged of the Roman ſenate, received the fatal 
news, that his name too was inſerted in thoſe 
bloody proſcriptions. Worn down, as he was, 
with age and ſickneſs, he intended quietly to ſub- 
mit to his fate, and patiently to expect his mur- 
derers : but he could not reſiſt the tender zeal and 


Taz moſt affecting ſcene of Anchiſes and Ænea 
was then revived; and after much folicitation of 


young Oppius appeared with the precious burden 
of his parenc on his ſhoulders, ſtaggering along 
theſe ſtreets, and acroſs the Roman Forum. 


Nec me labor ifte gravabit : 
Quo res cunque cadent, unum et commune periclum: 
Una ſalus ambobus erit, © 


O my dear young friends! (you, who lately ſo 
admired even with tears an action of this ſame 


me 


CTY 
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kind ſo nobly repreſented in one of Raphaels 
great works in the Vatican) O my dear Crito] (you 


who have from my infancy been ſo tender and 1eal- 


ly ſpiritual a father to me, and have ſo diligently 
inculcated to me in all our ſtudies, and on all oc- 
caſions, my duty to my real and dear, moſt dear 
parents) tell me, what ought to have been my 
ſentiments, ſeated as I then was by the very walls 
and antient pillars of the Roman Tabularia, on 
which thoſe bloody proſcriptions were fixed; and 
imagining; that I ſaw the moſt excellent young 
q thus traverſing the very Forum before me. 


No 1 chat the — who ſo deſerved- 
ly prided themſelves in the. belief of their deſcent 
from-that antient pious hero of Trey, ſhould be 
moved with /o frriking a reſemblance 


Hue animum patrie ſtrinxit pietatis imagy. 


No wonder, that they ſhould ſo ardently have 
protected, and · ſo loudly,” as well as tenderly, ap- 
plauded this action, that the bloody Triumviy 
durſt not venture to attempt any thing further 
againſt the life of ſuch a father, and ſuch a ſon. 


Thus was young Oppius ſuffered, even at mid-day, 


ſafely to traverſe the midſt of the city, and (after 
having paſſed- the gates) then, ſometimes help- 
Ing the old man to walk a little, ſometimes with 
tears of j 2 taking him again on his ſhoulders, 

Vo Le.J * quietly 
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quietly at length to reach Oftia, and there embark 
with him for Siciꝰ ?. 


No wonder, that the Sicilians alſo ſhould kind. 
ly receive him in their iſland : they alſo probably 
recollected, how much their country too was cele. 
brated for an action of the ſame moſt moving and 
moſt laudable kind. You remember, my dex 
young friends, that noble ſtory how told in . 2 
neca and in Pliny, as well as in the paintings d 
the Farneſe gallery: — Duo Siculi juvenes, aun 
ina majore vi peragitata in urbes, in agęra, 
in magnam inſulæ partem effudiſſet incendium, ven. 
runt parentes fuos : patrem ſcilicet alter, alter matren, 
Diſceſſiſſe creditum eſt ignes; et utrimque flammd rer 
dente, limitem adapertum, per quem tranſeurrern 
juvencs digniſſimi. A 'y 


Txt 


During the reign of Auguſtus, this ſame young Opyiu, 
deing returned to Rome, and living here in private and ver) 
narrow circumſtances, on the day appointed for the election of 
fEdiles, the people (by a ſudden reſolution] would have him 
for their Zi/e; notwithſtanding all the objection which he 
could make to it. As he could by no means then afford to 
bear the expence of that office, all the cpa of the dif- 
ferent trades in this vaſt city (probably by Jugu/tus's voluntary 
and glad conſent) engaged to provide and furniſ gratis all the 
-ſhews of the theatre, Se. for him On the laſt day of the 
| ſhews, and on the concluſion of the laſt play, the whole ſtage 
was on a ſudden covered with heaps of money, which the nu. 
merous ſpeQators in that vaſt theatre (wich the loudeſt moſs 
heart- felt acclamations) ſhowered down on it on all ſides, for 
che benefit of this their dear Oppizs, Vid. Appian. 
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Taz fame kind of heavenly protection, (and on 
what occaſion may we more expect . favour or re- 
ward from the Father of all?) which was ſaid by 
the nobleſt of poets to have been vouchſafed to 
the nobleſt of heroes, when entering on the ſame 


great and holy work : 


Deſcendo; ac, ducente Deo, flammam inter et hoſtes 
Expedior : dant tela locum, flammægue recedunt, 


END of Book the Trirn, 
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APPENDIX. 


The Lives and ChHanacTters of 


COSMO and LORENZO 
DE MEDICIS*, 


Florentines being ſo deſervedly reſpectable 

by all perſons, who are ſo happy as to 
be educated in the love of literature and ſcience, 
it cannot be improper to inſert here the following 
ſhort account of their lives and characters ; eſpe- 
cially as they will be thus to the public ſome kind 
of ſpecimen of the collection (mentioned in the 


preface) now making of the great charakter of 
2 Europe. 


Ir is very remarkable, that Greece ſhould, in 
all ages, have had the peculiar privilege of being 
the ſource of all arts and learning to 1taly, and 


through 1taly to all Europe. | 
. 1 3 Terrs 


T HE memories of theſe two moſt illuſtrious 


Vid. the Introduclion, page vii. 
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Tais was the caſe, not only in thoſe primitive 


ages, when the Grecian colonies firſt planted 
themſelves among the nations of Jtaly, who at 
that time were as ſavage as any Americah nation; 
(Genſque wvirim filvis & duro robore nata, &c.) it 
was the caſe alſo, when the Roman empire roſe 

to its height of glory and power ; (for how much 
then was Rome and all its provinces adorned and 
humanized by the Grecian philoſophy, and other 
arts and ſciences ?) it was again the third time the 
caſe, in more modern ages; when Greece, worn 
down with age and weakneſs, was indeed herſelf 
juſt exp ring under the Turkiſh arms: yet even 
then, in almoſt her laſt moments, ſhe ſent forth 
her dying ſpirit, to revive in the weſtern world 
thoſe ſciences and arts, which (it is hoped) will 
never again periſh; but, by the invention of 
printing, graving, err. endure as long as the 
world wielf. 


IT is equally remarkable, that the ſentiments 
and doctrines of Socrates, (ſo much reverenced by 
the greateſt Chriſtian, as well as Pagan philoſo- 
phers; and indeed by the generality of mankind, 


during the learned ages of Creece, Rome, and 
modein Europe) ſhould alſo be the peculiar inſtru- 
ment, and firſt accafion of clearing and diſpelling 
that gothic ignorance and darkneſs, - which had 


hſted ng les than ten uo and of giving 
; again 
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again to Zerope a view of all the ſciences in all 

Ir was in the year 1439, when Tah, and all 
theſe weſtern regions of Europe, were till in great 
meaſure full of blindneſs and barbariſm, that a 
Grecian, named Gemiſtus, arrived at Florence. He 
was a perſon deeply inſtructed in the antient learn- 
ing of his country, particularly in that branch of 
it, which was by far its principal glory ; the phi- 
loſophy of Socrates and Plato. The buſineſs which 
at that time called this learned man to Florence,(then 
one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the world) 
was to attend the general council, which was then 
held there for uniting the Greek and Latin churches, 
Gemiſtus, beſides attending to this his great and 
principal buſineſs, often diſcourſed with the Ha- 
lam on the pleaſing ſubject of arts and ſciences : 
particularly on that Grecian philoſophy, which was 
antiently ſo well received in Itahy; and which in- 
deed, in all ages, had been always ſo highly 
eſteemed by the moſt eminent fathers. of the 
church; (who willingly had united che ſtudy of it 
with that of their religion, as what was in their 
opinion in ſome manner not a little ornament and 
ſupport to the moral doctrines of Chriſtianity.) 
On this ſubject Gemiſtus frequently converſed with 


the principal perſons at Florence, pariculatiy w ith 
| _ de Meaicis. 


'S. COSMO 
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cos de Medicis was at that time at the 
head of the Florentine republic. After having 
borne adverſity well in his youth, he was become 
one of the greateſt favourites of fortune; (opu- 
lence continually flowing in upon him by commerce 


|. from all the regions of Europe) he appeared at 


the ſame time to be one of thoſe characters, which 
beſt deſerve to be intruſted with her gifts: for his 
immenſe riches were attended and crowned with 
an equally immenſe charitable liberality. Beſides 
many great and noble buildings erected and en- 
dowed by his munificence for the ſervice of reli- 
gion, or for the public utility and ſplendor of his 
country; beſides many hoſpitals and other chari- 
table edifices built both at Florence and Feruſalem; 
it was found by his books, after his death, that he 
had, during his life, expended in acts of charity 
no leſs a ſum than one hundred thouſand ducats; 
a ſum then far ſuperior to the value of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling in this age. Yet 
often in private converſation did he (as it were) 
complain to his friends, that notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours to the ' contrary, he continually 
found, by his frequent examination of his ac- 


counts, that what he daily employed in charity 


was far inferior to what he was daily receiving 
from the favours of Providence. For indeed both 
himſelf, and Il perſons connected with him, had 
riches continually ſhowering upon them. 

| : Nor 
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Non was Coſmo leſs remarkable for his patriotic 
viſdom and goodneſs in political affairs. This is 


ſufficiently manifeſt from his preſiding in ſuch a a 
turbulent ſtate as that of Florence, then a republic, 
for above thirty years : enjoying at the ſame time 
ſo much quiet himſelf, and preſerving in ſo great a 
degree the liberty as well as the tranquilify and hap- 
pineſs of his country. But moſt glorious was he in 
protecting his country from foreign injuries, at the 
fame time that he preſerved it in perpetual peace. 

Nod maximum videri debet, in graviſſimis civitatis 
periculis Coſmus potentiſſimos hoſtium exercitus inermis 

& togatus prudentis & auctoritate repreſſit, & gra- 

viſima bella extinxit. | 


No wonder that for all theſe great benefits, he 
ſhould be honoured by the name of father of his 
country : a title ſtill the more honourable to him, 
as it was after his death (which happened at the 
age of eighty- eight) that it was conferred on him; 
the day of his burial being honoured by ſuch a 
decree ; which, while his body was placing in the 
grave, was voted by the whole ſtate of Florence in 
reverence to his memory, 

IT is not in the leaſt ſurprizing that ſuch a man 
as Coſmus ſhould with joy liſten to the doctrines of 
Socrates; and ſhould be ſo fired by his ſentiments, 
x immediately to conceive the great idea of bene- 
bits, .* fiting 
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fring mankind as much as poſſible, by the revival 
of fo bleſſed a ſcience. Coſmus (ſays his hiſtorian) 
d Gemiſto Platonis doctrini fic afflatas eſt prutinus, 
fic animatas, ut inde protinus alli mente Academiam 
quandam conceſſerit, hang opportano 8 tempore 
pariturus. 


He TIDY gave orders for the education 

of many Florentine youths (among whom was 
Ficinus, afterwards ſo famous an this account) in 
ſuch ſtudies, as might pot only make themſelves 
happy with ſo exalted a kind of knowledge, but 
prepare them alſo as fit inſtruments for diffuſing the 
ſame moſt noble and uſeful learning through their 
own country and other regions. Afterwards he 
ſettled Ficinus in quiet, on a decent country eſtate 
near his own villa, where he could freely purſue 
his noble ſtudies during his more mature years. 
Coſmo alſo immediately ſent to Greece, and invited 
many learned men from thence to Florence ; whom 
he afterwards employed for many years in tranſla- 
ting into Italian (for the Greek language was then 
ſcarce known in Europe) the works of Plato, and 
of ſeveral others of the principal philoſophers of 
antient Greece. He became indeed the greateſt 
patron, not only for the revival of literature, but 
for advancing alſo all other arts and ſciences : 
(which had indeed for ſome conſiderable time 
before, under the care of * Greek architects 
and 
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and painters, been gradually reviving in Italy) 


' Poiche nelle Socrutice charte, lumi tuli ravviſare fi 


che walevole ſono à formare Panimo altrui 
capace & contemplare la bellezza della virtu, d qua- 


reſplendere, 


WeiLEz he was thus nobly employed, happened 
that great event of Conſtantinople being ſwallowed 
up by the Turks. In that ſcene of deſtruction 
many Grecians were nobly-minded enough, (like 
Jeſepbus in the ruin of Jeruſalem) to take more 
care of ſaving thoſe writings which were the great 
glory of their country, (now at laſt totally ruined) 
than of preſerving the relicks of their own for- 
tuncs. 


Wirn theſe moſt valuable and venerable re- 
licks, (reliquits patrid ex ardente receptis, far more 
venerable than the Penates with which Aineas fled 
from the neighbouring coaſt of Troy) they retired, 
veluti novi neadæ, to the huipitable aſylums of 
Heſperia. And from that time, and from that event, 
(by the conſent of all hiſtorians) rote a new empire; 
an empire, not of power and ty rannical dominion, 
(like that of Rome) but a ſtill more glorious empire 
of arts and ſciences; in a word, ail the literary 
grandeur of Europe, which has ſince ſo much blefed 
and humanized all this ſo large and noble part of 
the univerſe, . 

Bur 
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Bor it ought always to be remembered, that 
all this was, under Providence, entirely owing to 
the great Coſmo de Medicis, He it was that re- 
ceived. theſe illuſtrious exiles with the ready good- 
neſs and royal hoſpitality of an old Latinus or 
Evander. He it was that moſt generouſly ſupplied. 
all their wants; and with all the honours of 1taly 
comforted them in their perpetual baniſhment 
and grief for the total deſtruction of their country, 
He at the ſame time moſt carefully preſerved thoſe 
ineſtimable treaſures of learning, which they had 
thus brought from Conſtantinople; and which indeed 
without his care would probably have been loſt to 
poſterity ; for among all the kings and princes of 
Europe, whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, there was 
then perhaps to be found no ſuch patron of true 
noble literature, as this great citizen and merchant 
of Florence, Coſmo padre della patria. 


May we fix m our minds a true veneration for 
ſuch merit; and remember, that it was but a 
ſmall honour to this great man that he was founder 
of a family, from which the moſt powerful crowned 
heads at preſent in Europe derive their origin ; he 
had much greater glory. He was a father to the 
poor, and to the afflicted ſtranger. He was a father 
to his country; and one of the moſt noble bene- 
factors of all Europe. 


LORENZO 
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LORENZO the, Maoniricanm. 


J,0RENZO DE MEDICIS, the grand-ſon 
of Coſmo, and father of Leo the Xi, was 
himſelf equal to his grand-father, far ſuperior to 
his ſon, and on the whole the moſt noble orna- 
ment. of all his illuſtrious family ; and with great 
reaſon honoured with the title (by which he is 
diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory) of Lox ENZO the Macni- 


FICENT. 


For he not only inherited the great and 8 
ficent ſpirit of Coſmo, but induſtriouſly imitated 
his virtuous actions. Like him, he rendered him- 
ſelf one of the greateſt benefactors of his country. 
Like him, he became one of the greateſt pro- 
tectors of ſcience. Under his roof, at Florence, 
{as the 1talian hiſtorians ſay in their flowery ſtile) 
wiſdom and all the muſes fixed their abode, ac- 
companied with all the ſciences, with all the arts, 
and all the graces. It is indeed certain, that the 
chief artiſts of that age, (whether in painting, 
ſculpture, or architecture) were under his roof and 


protection, continually ſtudying the beautiful mo- 


dels of antiquity; it is alſo certain, that under the 
ſame roof (as in an univerſity far ſuperior to any 
other at that time) the perſons of the moſt eminent 
learning and genius of different nations in Europe 


vere continually employed in preparing them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves for communicating to their own countries 
thoſe lights of philoſophy and other literature; 
which then ſeemed to be reviving in Tuſcany, 


with ſomething of their antient ſplendor. To 
give 4 proper idea of this noble, and at the ſame 


time moſt ſtudious and induſtrious aſſembly, it 


will be ſufficient to name two perſons of it only, 
the two moſt extraordinary geniuſes which the 
world eyer produced; Picus prince of Mirandola, 
and the great Michael Angelo Buonaroti. Add to 
theſe Linacer the Engliſhman, tutor to prince Arthur, 


Nos was Lorenaa leſs hoſpitable in receiving 
the venerable exiles of Greece; particularly the ce- 
lebrated Demeirius Calcaudilas; and John Laſcaris, 
a perſun nat leſs famous fer his learned abilities, 
than from his deſcent fram the antient imperial 
family of Confantinaph Lorenzo did (till greater 
things; he opened a" treaty (which was received 
with great reſpect) with Bgjazet Grand Seignior 
of the' Twk;p empire; the noble object of this 
treaty was to faye from perdition the fragments 

and relics of learning, which were ſcattered over 
the calt. Twice was Lorenzo at the expence of 
{ending {hips under the conduct of Laſcaris from 
Tuſcany to Conſtantinople for no other purpoſe than 
to return with a lading of what antient manuſcripts 
could be found there: a work, at that time of the 
1 to the world: and which therefore 
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de wiſely had ſo much at heart, as to be defirous 
of expending every part of his great treaſures in 
making larger and larger collactiona of 
that kind. Of theſe (beſides what may have been 
unhappily loſt by the courſe of time, and by other 
geeidents) there are ſtill in the great Megicean li- 
brary at Florence, eight thouſand manuſcripts, moſtly 
Greek, collected by him and his grand-father ®, 

Is 


We ought allo here to take notice, that if E Co/mo 
aid Loremo s means, did then thus receive from the” 220 — 
ſures of learning, the obligation was moſt nobly returned, 
by Ge and generous Frrdixaxd, one of the illuſtrious 
of this ſame family. The followin 1 tion, 

dicated at Florence to his memory, ought indeed generally to 


be known ; eſpecially in that country, whoſe Doyle, — other 
great natives, have trod in the ſame ſteps. 


9 Fzaninano Mapei, 8. R. E. Cardiuali. 
5 Mags Etruriæ Duci 
| Inclyto Studiorum Patrono, 
25 Splendid iſimo, Bencficentiſimo, 
"SL } Magnanimo ; 
* "ey Evangelice legis, Philoſopbia, Medicine, Mathemetices, 
Multiplicesgue nobilium Scientiarum libros, Arabico 
Idiomate, liberalibus impenſis, Opis excudit : 
Ar. in Libyam, E yptum, Syriamgue, Perſidem, e e 
Extremaſque orbis regions, 
a | Ad propagandam Chriftianam fidem, 
bes Et morum diſciplinam, 
Fauflis omnium plauſibus, 
Emitti primus auctor fuit. 


Immortalis Gloria, Felicitaſque in terris : 
| Atque æterna præmia in 


Rome Anno Ati I 588, 1 
Sixto Quinto Pontifice Marino. 
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Ir Lorenzo was ſo deſirous of recovering the 
treaſures of the antient learned languages of the 
world, he was not forgetful of preſerving and 
perfecting that of his own country. He was in- 
deed the firſt projector of the great deſign for that 
purpoſe, (La Cru/ca) which afterwards gradually 
grew up under the protection of the ſame Medicean 
family to ſuch an height. | 


Bur the moſt remarkable part of the occupa- 
tions of this great man, was his kind of life at his 
villa of Careggi near Florence; which he had planned 
in imitation of the Platonic er of Academus 
near Athens. 


In this villa, (which commands a view of 
that beautiful country watered by the Arno, and 
terminated by the mountains near the antient 
Grecian city of Piſa) he often paſſed many hours 
in converſation with Ficinus, and with others the 
moſt wiſe and learned men of the age; men, 
whoſe learning was not debaſed and diſgraced by 
. pedantry, but honoured and ſupported by real 

great abilities of mind. Nor was the ſubject of 
their converſations leſs noble: The ſentiments and 
doctrines of Socrates. | 


Ir is particularly remarkable in hiſtory, that it 
was from theſe converſations on ſuch exalted ſub- 
jects, 
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Jets, that many excellent and wonderful effects 
were continually produced. Lorenzo himſelf, by 
this means, was continually encreaſing in wiſdom, 
and more and more confirmed in his conſtant deſire 
of promoting all the good arts, and all the different 
kinds of ſcience, which are moſt proper for the cul- 
tivation of the human mind. He was alſo continually 
acquiring new lights for the good adminiſtration 
of his own republic; and for the maintenance of 
the public peace of all aß, of which indeed he was, 
during his whole life, the glorious author and ſup- 
port. For, by his great induſtry, and great fortitude, 
he conſtantly preſerved the peace and happineſs not 
only of Florence, but of all the alian ſtates ; and the 
balance of power and ſecurity of liberty to them all. 


How beautifully does Guiccardin open his hiſto- 
ry with his lamentations on the death of this great 
man ? His death happened in the year 1492, and 
was, as that author repreſents, one of the greateſt - 
calamities which could befall the republic of Flo- 
rence. For it was by the ſupport of his great 
authority and prudence, and of his noble genius, 
lo fitted for every thing that was excellent or 
honourable, that that republic was then ſo flou- 
nihing, in the greateſt abundance of riches, and 
of all the other benefits and ornaments of a long 
peace, But moſt calamitous was his death to Italy 
in general. His laſt hour was indeed the begin- 
ning of all her miſeries, as his life had been the 

Vor. I. | U cauſe | 
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cauſe of all her happineſs. For the infinite im: 
portance of this one great and good man was 
immediately felt by his loſs. Italy was immediately 
laid open to confuſion and war, invaſions from all 
ſides, deſolation, oppreſſion. How different 3 
ſcene from that of the ſame country when under 
the protection of his bleſſed government? Never 
indeed, for the ſpace of ten centuries paſt, had 
Taly enjoyed ſo happy a ſtate, as when under the 
auſpices of Lorenzo the Magnificent. It was then 
indeed the flower of all the European nations: its 
country cultivated in every part, full of noble and 
opulent cities, full of an infinite abundance of 
inhabitants; and among them, numbers of men 
of the greateſt characters, whether for their wil- 
dom in ſupporting their ſeveral parts of the good 
government of their own countries, or for their 
induſtry and genius in every noble art and ſcience, 
Happy alſo was [taly then in its univerſal liberty; 
for then no part of it was ſubje& to any foreign 
dominion : but moſt happy was it in that univerſal 
peace and tranquility, which at that time diffuſed 
itſelf over all its regions, breathing forth originally 
its bleſſed influence from the groves and philoſo- 
phical retirements of Lorenzo, as it did antiently 
over the ſame country from thoſe of Numa. 


R % #% 


IT may perhaps be very proper to take notice 
here, that the deſcendants (in [taly) of Coſmo and Lo- 
| | Yenzo, 
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renzo, made it conſtantly a principal point of their 
conduct to imitate theſe their great and moſt worthy 
anceſtors in #20 at leaſt of their virtues, viz. The 
love of peace; (it is now the third century ſince 
Tuſcany has felt the cruelties and horrors of war) 
and the protection of all arts and ſciences. The 
Medicean family is indeed in both theſe lights far 
ſuperior to any royal or imperial family in the hiſ- 
tory of the world. And what a ſtrong leſſon may 
this be made to ſhew, that any great virtue, when 


once entered into a family, ought to be preſerved, 


by the deſcendants of it, with the greateſt ſpirit ? 
for ſurely it is by far the moſt important, as well 
as the moſt noble, part of their patrimony. Moſt 
indeed would the Megicean family have 
appeared in. the hiſtory of mankind, if they had 
imitated all the virtues of their illuſtrious anceſtors : 
if, beſides bleſſing their country with tranquility, 
they had had alſo the exalted ambition of preſer- 
ving its liberty; (for how much more exalted a 
title would, that of Coſmo, fathers of their countries, 
have been to each of them, than that of duke and 
grand-duke ? ) and above all, if they had conſtantly 
remembered theſe moſt important truths, viz. That 
the glory of all arts is far inferior to that of virtue : 
that nothing is meaner than the character of a 
learned but wicked man: and that the great purpoſe 
and ultimate end of all ſtudy, ang of all ſcience, 
is to deliver the mind from the mean and abject 


ſlavery of avarice, ambition, or vicious pleaſures. 


2 VITTOR 
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VITTOR PISANI“. 


TJYIITTOR PISANT was born of a family of 
the higheſt moſt antient nobility in the Vene. 

tian ſtate ; yet was he one of the moſt modeſt, the 
moſt humble of men, as well as the moſt brave, 
and moſt beneficent. How different from the 
preſent character of the Venetian noblemen ? But 
. Piſani had not placed his happineſs in gaming or 
debauchery ; or in their attendants, ignorance, pride, 
and want of honour; his happineſs lay in the 
general reſpect that was-born to him for his indu- 
ſtry and fortitude; and in the univerſal love which 
he had acquired by his humility and goodneſs, 
Never was any man indeed more adored by his 
countrymen. For, while at home, he was (like the 
| Athenian admiral Cimon) continually indefatigable 


in making men happy; he was the general bene- 


factor of the poor and miſerable, and protector of 
the injured : and, while fighting the battles of his 
country abroad, never was his heart hardened 
either by the ſcenes of war, (in which the Venetian 
were generally cruel) or by the boiſterous element 
on which he ated. For he was high admiral of 
the Venetian fleets, .(an office in that ſtate equal 
almoſt to the dictatorſnip in the Roman) when 
Venice was at that time the greateſt maritime power 
in the world. This high ſtation had no power on 
his mind to make him proud or tyrannical. He 

e was 

* Vide Book i. page 42. of this Volume, 
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was in particular the conſtant benefactor, and fa- 
ther of all the mariners under his care; and, on 
this account, moſt highly deſerving the imitation 
of all thoſe who are to ſupport the true honour 
of their country on the Ocean. 


In many engagements did he hazard his life 
with great fortitude ; many glorious victories did 
he obtain for his country. At laſt, in the battle 
of Pola, he was obliged to yield to fortune, (for 
fortune was now chaſtiſing the pride of Venice) as 
well as to the great ſuperiority of the enemy. For 
this misfortune he was, by the power and malice of a 
few great perſons in the ſenate, degraded from his 
high office, and caſt into priſon, But it is im- 
poſſible that any reverſe of fortune ever can happen, 
that any injury, ingratitude, or indignity can ever 
be offered to a great and good man, but what muſt 
turn at laſt to the higher exaltation of his glory. 


Tur republic of Genoa at that time held a very 
diſtinguiſhed rank among the ſovereign ſtates of 
Europe: ſhe was long looked upon as rival to Venice. 
Their mutual pride and oppoſition of intereſts, en- 
gaged theſe two haughty and commercial ſtates in 
very tedious and deſtructive wars. About the year 
1380, Genoa was by far the ſuperior. The Genoefe 
fleet had entered into the Adriatic, and ſubdued 
It; it even drew. near to Venice itſelf, What a 
diſmal ſpectacle then offered itſelf to the Venetiam? 

U 3 The. 
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The chief canals leading to their capital, and the 
principal inſular cities which he near it, were already 
in poſſeſſion of the enemy; and ſeveral Venetian 
veſſels burning within fight of the piazza of &. 
Mark. The whole nation was indeed in the utmoſt 
conſternation ; a conſternation greatly encreaſed by 
the terrible anſwer the enemy made to their em- 
baſſadors, when ſent to beg for peace and mercy 
on any terms.—* We are not come hither to ſhey 
any kind of mercy to you: we are come ta deſtroy 
you utterly ; not ſpa ing any one of your lives, 
nor leaving any remains of the name of Venice, 
Return to your city, and in a few days expect us 
there in the heart of it.“ That evening all Venia 
was in the greateſt confuſion, Every one lament- 
ing themſelves, lamenting their country. For 
there was no one but who thought that the liberty, 
and even the exiſtence, as well as the dominion 
of Venice was at an end; and that all the ſeats of its 
magnificence and power, all its arſenals and palaces, 
were now to be overturned again into the ſea. I 
was even publicly deliberated, whether an attempt 
ſhould no: be made to. eſcape from their city with 
ſome remains of its treaſures, to deſert Venice for 
ever, and flying from Europe, to ſettle in ſome of 
their eaſtern colonies “, as the Dutch are ſaid to have 
thought of doing in'their great diſtreſs in the year 
4672. Others, of nobler minds, ſtood at the 
£ | gates 
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of the ſenate · houſe, crying out for their 
Piſani, The ſenate reſolve to releaſe him, and 
ſend meſſengers to the priſon, informing him that 
he was at liberty, and to be again inveſted with the 
command of his country. How then did 
the great Piſani behave ? Far ſuperior to every 
change of fortune, he in anſwer humbly defires to 
continue the reſt of that night in his confinement: 
early the next morning he is introduced to the 
doge in full ſenate. 

Taz ſpeech of the doge, and of Piſani on this 


occaſion, are thus related by the celebrated Veue- 
lian hiſtorian Sabellicus. 


Tux doge having exhorted Piſani, not now to 
think of his late impriſonment and diſgrace, nor 
to be doubting in his mind, whether or no he had 
been juſtly or unjuſtly treated by the ſtate ; but to 
conſider only, to fix his eyes only on the preſent 
great diſtreſs of his country; to endeavour to defend 
and to ſave her; and fo to act, that all his country- 
men, who all ſo reverenced him for his moſt exalted 
vittues, might alſo be all now obliged to him, 
both for their private and public preſervation ; 


PISANT anſwered with the moſt inconceive- 
able humility, as follows: 


« Moſt Serene Prince ! 
Turzx is nothing of hard treatment which 
my country may ever think 9 
v4 
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c on me, but what at all times I ought to bear 
« with that good mind, which is the duty of a 
0 ſubject. What has been thus inflifted on me 
by the public, I convince myſelf was done out 
<« of regard to the public. As to private ill- will 
C and injury, ſo far am I from reſenting them, or 
« from having the leaſt deſire of revenging myſelf 
on any perſon, that I ſtaid in my priſon laſt night 
« on purpoſe that I might receive the bleſſed 
« Sacrament, before I would receive my liberty, 
„ before I would dare to receive this ſtaff of ſu- 
« preme command, and indeed of almoſt deſpotic 
e authority (both of life and death) which is now 
<« entruſted into my hands. Let thoſe therefore, 
« who are ſenſible that they have injured me, 
know this, that I have entirely and perpetually 
forgot it; that they have no friend now more 
«© benevolent to them, than what I am myſelf; 
& that it will be my buſineſs, in my preſent great 
office, to prove the truth of this, by never doing 
them any harm in any manner myſelf, nor ever 
<« ſuffering any other of their countrymen to hurt 
„or affront them in the leaſt; and till further 
« by never omitting any opportunity, to the ut- 
«©. moſt of my power, of doing all kind of good 
* to them. As to my duty to my country, I moſt 
* humbly thank your highneſs for thus exhorting 
„me to it; and I will endeavour moſt willingly to 
“ obey your exhortations. May heaven grant, 
E that I, by my induſtry, may be in ſome manner 


* or 


7 
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« or other, an inſtrument of ſome ſervice! As in my 
« intentions, I am ſure, I ought always to preſerve 
« the greateſt duty and affection to her.” 


He then retired from the ſenate, leaving every 


- member of it in tears. At the gates, he was re- 


ceived by the applauſes of all his countrymen 
which applauſes alſo he received with the greateſt 
modeſty. When many crouded round him, offer- 
ing (and contending which ſhould do it moſt 
earneſtly) their lives and fortunes to affiſt him in 
this 'great undertaking, and to follow him in this 
his great example of patriotiſm, he received their 
offers with the greateſt kindneſs and thanks, but 
referred them to the government ; who, he ſaid, 
were willing to hear, and ready thankfully to 
accept, whatever might be propoſed for the ad- 
vantage of the nation: to others, who called him 
the deliverer of his country, he anſwered by re- 
minding them, that it was to Gop and not to man 


that they were to apply for deliverance from their 


danger and diſtreſs, 


++ PISANT then went on board the ſmall and 


ſhattered remains of the Venetian fleet: with the 
aſſiſtance of the doge, (Andrea Cornaro) with whom 


he was aſſociated in the government, he regulated 


every thing on a new plan for the defence of his 


country. 


"From that day the public courage roſe, and 


with it the public ſucceſs. Piſani carried on every 


thing 
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ching with the greateſt fortitude and prudence; and, 

tho very ill of a fever, with the greateſt induſtry. 
His glory was in a few weeks compleated. For 

in a few weeks he died of that illneſs; but not 

before he had abſolutely defeated and diſſipated all 

the force and deſigns of the enemy, and entirely 


| faved his country from the greateſt and moſt 
. dreadful ruin which ever hung over it. 


ANDREW DORIA®. 


Wer he power of the German emperors 


began to decline, ſeveral republics aroſe in 
Daly, as Venice, Florence, Piſa, Sienna, &c. among 
theſe one of the moſt principal was Genoa : its 
power and fame were not confined to [taly only, 
but were ſpread over all Europe, and even over 
many Aſiatic regions. 


Trzsz Halian republics began alſo in their turn 
to decline; for they engaged in very deſtructive 
wars one with another, (like the antient republics 
of Greece) and were alſo, in like manner, torn to 
pieces by the moſt furious internal factions; thus 

preparing themſelves as eaſy victims to the inva - 
fions of foreign powers, 

In theſe times of tumult and confuſion, Andrew 
Doria was born of one of the moſt noble families 
in 


Vd. Book ii. page 140, 
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, in Genoa. In proceſs of time he became one of 
the moſt famous commanders of his age, both by 
ſea and land: the glory of his naval atchievements 
in particular filled the coaſts both of Europe and of 
Afric : but that which conſtitutes by far the prin- 
cipal glory of his character, was his exalted and 
diſintereſted love of his country. 


GENOA and all its dominions being at that 
tie under the oppreſſion of a foreign power, 
Doria nobly reſolved to hazard his life and fortune 
for their delivery. From diſtant regions he ſailed 
with his fleet towards the Genoe/e coaſts, and in one 
night had the peculiar happineſs to expel all the 
foreign garriſons from the city and from its ſeveral 
forts; and that without the effuſion of one .drop 
of blood. The next morning he ſummoned the 
citizens into the great ſquare, and there, like 
Flaminius, declared his nation TREE. 


'Waexn the citizens, with a ſpirit of exceſſive grati- 
tude, offered to him the authority of perpetual Doge, 


Cs he nobly declined it: he declined, both for him- 
to ſelf, and for all his family, all ſtations of power or 
us wealth in that republic; tho”, at the ſame time, he 


a- declared his hopes, that he ſhould continue to his 
laſt hour, a firm friend and faithful ſervant to his 
country. The only reward for theſe his fortunate 
labours in delivering his country, the only recom- 
pence of which he was deſirous, was that his 

country« 
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countrymen would (if it was only in gratitude to 


him) ſuppreſs all civil diſſentions among themſelves, 


| aboliſh all family feuds and factions, aſſiſt him in 


ſettling a free and equal government, and thus 


contribute to bleſs their country with the greateſt 


concord as well as liberty. 


How different was this behaviour from the 
black hiſtories of the other Halians of thoſe ages? 
In compariſon of thoſe infernal characters of ambi- 


tion and ayarice, how truly exalted did Doria then 


appear? He appeared (ſays his hiſtorian) as one 


|» of the glorious inhabitants of the celeſtial regions, 


deſcending with joy to pour bleſſings on the earth, 
and, in the language of heaven, to An peace 


and good-will among men, - 


By his continued unwearied labours both in 
war and peace, particularly by his intereſt and 
negotiations with the ſeveral great princes of 
Europe, he preſerved, even to an extreme old age, 
his country in perfect freedom; - continually ſup- 


preſſing all factions which aroſe in it, and ſettling 


it on a firm and durable baſis of a free and equal 


commonwealth. When, on occaſion of the famous 


conſpiracy of Fieſco, he was adviſed to build a 
citadel in Genoa for his ſecurity, he bravely an- 
ſwered, that his life was not of conſequence enough 

to warrant the doing any thing for its preſervation, 


He 


bs 
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He continued to reſide in his country-houſe and 
favourite orange- garden; (which is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the ſuburbs of Genoa, and which was the only 
gift which he had ever received from the public ) 
in this, as well as in many other inſtances, copying 
the diſintereſted examples of the antient heroes of 
Rome and Greece, particularly of the moſt truly great 
Timoleon, the deliverer of Syracuſe and of Sicily. 


Tus ſtatue of Doria ls to this day placed on 
the ſteps of the ſenate-houſe at Genoa ; that the 
ſenators, as often as they attend the public coun- 
cils, may be conſtantly reminded of this great 
patriot, to whoſe labours they owe that they meer 
there in liberty and peace, to conſult concerning 
the public ſafery ; and that in all their deliberations, 
they may be guided by ſo noble an example of 
patriotic virtue. WS 


Ir is alſo ſaid, that once in every yearꝰ the whole 
ſenate and magiſtracy, citizens and ſoldiery of that 
republic, walk in a ſolemn proceſſion to the houſe 
of the prince of Doria in the ſuburbs; offering to 

Vo L. I. X him 


® This grand ceremony is at preſent ſhrunk merely to the 
cuſtom of au annual and general viſit paid on that day by all the 
nobility and gentry of Genoa to the prince of Doria at his palace 
in the ſuburbs of Sr. Pietro a" Arena, This company however is 
grand, and the entertainment provided for them at that 
pe ſuitably magnificent. For the Doria family (c/perially 
e their late ſucceſſion to a very great ſhare of the im 

Pamphili eſtate at Rome) is become one of the richeſt in ej 


though, according to the ſelf-denying example of their great an- 
they never have accepted of any places of profit at Genoa, 
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im (as to che deſcendant and repreſentative of their 
gteat deliverer) the keys of the gates of their city: 
and all with one voice joining to expreſs their gra- 
titude to lis memory, who thus healed all their 
antient miſerable diviſions and factious diſtractions, 
and who thus has bleſſed Genoa and all its citizens, 
now for ſeveral ages, with (what, at leaſt in com- 
pariſon of the miſerable ſtate of the Halian cities 
in former ages, appears) the greateſt internal quiet 
and concord; as well as with the moſt perfect 
freedom from the tyranny of any foreign power. 


„ Sir MATTHEW HAL E. 


| 7 he following Character is extracted verbatim from 
Dr. BuxnzT's Works. 


N O part of hiſtory is more inſtructive or de- 
lighting, than the lives of great and worthy 
; (this makes Plutarch's lives to be more 
generally read, than any of all the books, which 
the antient Greeks or Romans wrote) nor can there 
perhaps be found a greater character, at leaſt in 
his times, than that of this renowned lord chief 
juſtice of England. There are indeed few inſtances 
of more knowledge, and greater virtues, meeting 
in one perſon. 
83 ' Hz was deſcended rather from a good, than a 
. 


VIA. Book iii, be 235: of this Volume, 
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titles of high birth and noble blood, 
— ne Wager te 
anceſtors. Great care was taken of his education: 
he was an extraordinary proficient at ſchool : pre- 
ſerving always his purity, and a great probity of 
mind: he afterwards, for ſome few years, fell 
unhappily into ſome of the vanities and idleneſs of 
youth; but, on being admitted into Lincolo's-Inn, 
about the twentieth year of his age, he grew 
deeply ſenſible how much time he had loſt, and 
how many idle and vain things had over-run and 
almoſt corrupted his mind. He reſolved to redeem 
the time he had loſt, and followed his ſtudies with 
a diligence, that could ſcarce be believed, if the 
fignal effects of it did not gain it eredit. He 
— changed; forſook all vain com- 
: and divided himſelf between the duties of 
N of his profuilies During 
many years he ſtudied ſixteen hours each day * ; 
and in the former duty he was ſo regular, that for 
fx and thirty years time he never once failed going 
o church on the Zord's-dey. 

Hz took a ſtrict account of his time, (as may 


be ſeen by the ſcheme which he privately drew 
for his diary) and no wonder a man who ſet ſuch 


n to himſelf, became quickly very eminent. 


X 2 Ney, 
® Vid. page 239. in Cicers's Life in this Voluthe, 
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Ney, the attorney- general, being dia one of the 
| greateſt men of the profeſſion, took early notice 
of him, and directed him in his ſtudies. The 
great and learned Mr. Selden did the ſame. It 
was this acquaintance that firſt ſet Mr. Hale on a 
more enlarged purſuit of learning, which he had 
before confined to his own profeſſion ; but becom- 
ing as great a maſter in it, as ever any was, very 
ſoon ; he who, could never let any of his time go 
away unprofitably, found leiſure to attain to a 
great a variety of knowledge, in as „ nN 
a manner, as moſt men have done in any age *. 


nx ſet himſelf much to the ſtudy of the Rona 
law ; without the ſtudy of which, he thought no 
man could ever underſtand law as a ſcience. — He 
applied himſelf to other ſciences, arithmetic and 
algebra in their hardeſt queſtions, mathematics, 
natural philoſophy, phyſic, anatomy, chirurgery, 
To theſe he added great ſearches into antient hi- 
ſtory, chronology, and the Greek philoſophy. Above 
all, he ſeemed to have made the ſtudy of divinity 
the chief of all others, and to which he not only 
directed every thing elſe, but alſo arrived at that 
75 Pitch i in it, that thoſe who have read what he has 
written on this ſubject, will think i it muſt have had 
moſt of his time and thoughts. 


 ® Vide page 240. 
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IT may ſeem almoſt incredible that one man, 
in no great compaſs of years, ſhould have acquired 
ſuch a variety of knowledge; and that, in ſciences 
that require much leiſure and application. But as 
his parts were quick, and his apprehenſions lively, 
his memory great, and his judgment ftrong, fo 
alſo his induſtry was almoſt indefatigable. His 
philoſophical moderation alſo at his table, and his 
admirable equality in the temper of his mind, 
diſpoſed him for what ever ſtudies he thought fit 
to turn himſelf to, 


War he began to make a figure in the world, 
the unhappy civil wars broke out, during which 
(in imitation of Atticus, the intimate friend of 
Cicere) he conſtantly favoured and relieved . thoſe 
that were loweſt. He engaged himſelf in no 
faftion. He never in his whole life once in any 
comver/ation ſpoke ill of any perſon. Not but that 
he was employed in his practice by all the royal 
party: he was aſſigned council to the earl of Staf- 
ford, and archbiſhop Laud; and afterwards to the 
king himſelf, for whom he offered to plead with 
all the courage with which ſo glorious a cauſe ought 


to have inſpired him. He was alſo council to the 


duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, and the 
lord Capel; pleading for them with. the greateſt 
force af argument, and not daunted with any 
threatenings. Nor was he ſatisfied to have diſ- 


charged himſelf with ſo much learning, fidelity, 
and 


&$..-: i. 
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and courage, in the juſt defence of the royal party 
in the way of bis profeſſion ;, he alſo relieved them 
often in their neceſſities, in another way, no leſs 
prudent, than i it was charitable, | 


dme ding him poſſeſt of ſo much practice 
knowledge, and courage, reſolved to raiſe him 
to the bench; affecting thus the reputation of 
honouring and truſting men of eminent 'virtues, 
of what perſuaſion ſoever they might be in public 
matters: of this Mr. Hale (contrary to his private 
intereſt) accepted, being of opinion that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to have juſtice and property 
kept up at all times. In this high office of a 
Judge, on., which he entered in the year 1653, he 
conſtantly obſerved thoſe reſtrictions which he at 
firſt preſcribed to himſelf, and on ſeveral occaſions 
ſhewed both his juſtice and courage, notwithſtand- 
ing all the anger of the protector. He was at the 
ſame time elected member of parliament ; which 
duty he attended, on deſign to obſtruct the wicked 
and mad projects then on foot; and indeed his 
ſtrength of reaſoning in ſeveral important debates 
not only ſatisfied all ſober perſons, but ſtopt even 
the mouths of the frantic people themſelves *. 


In the parliament that recalled the king, he 
bore a ſhare in the happy -period then' put to 
the confuſions that threatened the utter ruin of 
„N. AR 44362-4258 fly C. VI £ | the 
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the nation. His great prudence and expellent 
temper led him to think that the ſooner an act of 
indemnity was paſſed, and the fuller it was of 
graces and favours, it would ſooner. ſettle the 
nation, and quiet the minds of the people; and 
therefore he applied himſelf with particular care to 
the framing and carrying it on “. 


Joo after, he was made lord chief baron; lord 
ehancellor Clarendon delivering to him his com- 
miſſion; and in a public ſpeech telling him, among 
other things, that if the king could have found 
an honeſter and fitter man for that employment, 
he would not have advanced him to it; and that 
his majeſty had therefore preferred him, notwith- 
fanding his modeſty, becauſe he * no one 
une 


i ging the court and all proceedings in it wich 


— juſtice, generoſity, diligence, and exact- 


neſs; particularly in caſes of great difficulty, ſuch 
i the regulation of private properticy in the cio 
of Longon after the dreadful fire. : | 


Bur it will not ſeem ſtrange POS nr be- 
haved himſelf as he did, who at the entry into his 
employment, ſet ſuch eighteen excellent rules $0 

X44 dimſef, 


Vie page 230. 
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himſelf, as may be ſeen in his life wrote by 
Dr. Burnet, (to which the reader is earneſtly re- 
ferred) copied from the n 
* own hand, 


© Bur be wis now to go on after his pattern, 
(Atticus, the friend of Cicero) ſtill to favour and 
relieve them that were loweſt, So beſides great 
ebarities to the nonconformiſts, who were then as 
he thought too hardly uſed, he took great care to 
cover them all he could from the ſeverities ſome 
deſigned againſt them. He took care of thoſe 
from whom he differed moſt ; as appeared fignally 
in the important caſe of the quakers. He lamented 
the differences that were "raiſed in the church; he 
often wiſhed that thore might be ſome law to 
make all | bitterneſs in difputes about religion 
punithable. He declared himſelf always on the 
-ſide of the church of England; and together with 
his excellent friend biſhop Wiltins, laboured ear- 
neſtly to obtain from the government a limited 
' indulgence towards the diſſenters. His other 
"eccleſiaſtical friends were Dr. Barrow, Dr. J. 
fotſon, Dr, Stillingfleet, archbiſhop Oper, and Mr, 


Baxter, 


Hz looked with great forrow on-the impiety and 
oj GEN rs 28 66" 1 himſelf to 
- oppoſe it, not only by the ſhining example of his 

es vghq $2 y 0 own 
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own life, but by engaging in a cauſe which could 
hardly fall into better hands; and which certainly 
was moſt worthy of him. But as to his writings 
on this ſubject, particularly his two volumes of 
religious meditations, and his great work againſt 
atheiſm, we muſt again beg leave to refer the 
reader to Dr. Burnet *, 


In the year 1671 he was promoted to be lord 
chief juſtice of England. He that holds that high 
office being the chief truſtee and aſſertor of the 
liberties of his country; all people applauded this 
promotion of him; who as he underſtood thoſe 
liberties ſo well, ſo alſo had all the juſtice and 
courage, that ſo ſacred 2 truſt required. And in 
this did he ſpend the reſt of his public life and 
employment. 


AnovT five years after this advancement his 
health began greatly to fail. He had been a long 
time before greatly defirous of a religious retire- 
ment before death ; (his meditations on this head 
we ſtrongly recommend to the reader Burnett 
page 97) but forthe good of the public he continued 
in that employment, however irkſome, in which 
Gop had placed him. But now, that ſame Provi- 


dence having by this diſtemper diſengaged” him 
from the obligation of holding a place, which he 


: Was 
® Vide page 242, of this Volume, 
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was no longer able to diſcharge, he reſolved to 


reſign it. The king continued his penſion for life 


and Sir Matthew devoted that penſion, as 


as he ſhould receive it, totally for charitable pur. 


_ 


Hz faw with great joy his deliverance ap- 
proaching ; for, beſides his being weary of this 
world, and his longing for the bleſſedneſs of ano. 
ther ſtate, his pains encreaſed on him, that: no pa- 
tience, inferior to his, could have borne them 
without a great uncaſineſs of mind; yet he ex- 
preſſed to the laſt ſuch ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Go, and ſo equal a temper under them, that it 
was viſible then what mighty effecis his philoſophy 
and chriſtianity had on him, NIN him un- 
der ſuch an heavy load. 


Nor 8 his death, he made himſelf to 
be carried in his chair to church, and there recei- 
ved the ſacrament on his knees with great devo- 
tion; which it may be ſuppoſed was the greater, 
becauſe he apprehended it was to be his laſt 


III continued to the laſt moment in theſe 


devotions. When his voice was ſo ſunk that he 


could not be heard, his attendants perceived, by 
the 
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the conſtant lifting up of — Wok 
he was ſtill aſpiring towards heaven. | 


- He died os bas dey for which he had for many 
years a particular devotion; on Chr mas- day he 
breathed out his righteous and pious foul. His 
end was peace 3 r iy 
In his laſt moments, 


* * * 

Ir has a | in the account of his various 
kernig, bow great his capacities were, and how 
much they were improved by conſtant ſtudy: he 
roſe always early in the morning: he loved to walk 
much abroad, not only for his health, but he 


thought it opened his mind, and enlarged his 
thoughts to have the creation of Gop before his 

eyes, | | 
Wren he ſet himſelf to any ſtudy, he uſed to 
caſt his deſign in a ſcheme, which he did with a 
great exactneſs of method, As was particularly 
the caſe in his great and noble ſcheme of reducing 
into method the body of the Enghfh law, and 
(notwithſtanding its indigeſtedneſs, and the mul- 
"tiplicity of the caſes in it) of forming the whole 
into a rational ſcience. Happy, if his modeſty 
would have ſuffered him to complete it; as it 
could hardly ever be done by a man hoô knew it 
| better, 
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better, or who would have laboured in it with 
more judgment and induſtry, 


He had a great vivacity 'in his fancy, as may 
appear by his inclination to poetry, and the lively 
illuſtrations and many tender ſtrains in his contem- 
plations, But at the bar or on the bench he was 
(for the fake of juſtice *) always for pleading in 
few words, and home to the point. 


He greatly 8 that cuſtom among the 
Romans +, which was, that the juriſconſults were 
| the men of the higheſt quality, who were bred to 
be capable of the chief employments in the ſtate, 
and became the great maſters of their law, and 
whoſe reſolutions were of that authority, that they 
made one claſſis of thoſe materials, out of which 
Trebonian compiled the digeſts under Juſtinian. 
He thought it might become the greatneſs of a 
prince, to encourage ſuch a fort of men and of 
ſtudies; in which none, in the age he lived in, 
was equal to the great Selden; who was truly in 
our Engliſh law, what the ald Roman * 
vere in theirs, 


His opinion being once known, men did readily 
acquieſce in it; and it was very rarely ſeen, that any 


Vase page 184, Charater of Retilis | 
+. Yido page 191, and 192, Character of Scevela, 
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man attempted to bring their cauſe about again; 
and he that did ſo, did it upon great diſadvantages, 
and was. always looked upon as a very contentious 


. perſon; ſo that what Cicero ſaid of Brutus, did 


very often happen to him: etiam quos contra ſtatuit, 
£quos placatoſque dimiſit. 


Ir any great perſons were intereſted in any 
cauſe before him, no man ever ſhewed greater 
courage and integrity in laying aſide all reſpe& of 
1 


- Waen the proceedings of chancery might prove 
inconvenient to the ſubject, he never ſpared to 
obſerve and reprove them; and from his obſer- 
vations and diſcourſes, the chancery has taken 
occaſion to eſtabliſh many of thoſe rules, by which 
it governs itſelf at this day. 


He was eminent in every ſtation, and into what 
court ſoever he was called, he quickly made it 
appear, - that he deſerved the chief ſeat there. 


Nori was more admirable in him than his 
patience. He would bear with the meaneſt, and 
gave every man his full ſcope. 


His whole life was nothing elſe but a continual 
courſe of labour and induſtry, and when he could 


e AP PEN HD IEX. | 
an time from the public ſervice, it was wholly 
| rr 
Aden, . 


No one can wonder at the exemplary piety and 
innocence of his life, wherein as he was careful 
to avoid every idle word, fo it is manifeſt he never 


ſpent an idle day. 


Tazy who come far ſhort of this great man 
will be apt enough to think this is a panegyric, 
which indeed is an hiſtory ; and but a little part 
of that hiſtory, which was with great truth to be 
related of him. 


18 FIN LT nr 
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H was the greateſt lawyer of his age, and 

might have had what practice he pleaſed ; but 
though he did moſt conſcientiouſly affect the labours 
of his profeſſion, yet at the ſame time he deſpiſed 
the gain of it. 

He took more pains to avoid the honours and 
preferments of the gown, than others do to com- 
paſs them; and where ſome men who had not half 
his knowledge have been puffed up with an high 
conceit of themſelves, his modeſty was beyond all 
example. 

He 


|  ® Vide page 247, Life of Tdh i this Volume. 


to be hired to ſay or do otherwiſe than he thought. 
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He governed himſelf by that law of che geipel, 
of doing to others what he would have others do 

to him. He uſed conſtantly to worſhip Gop is 
1 family; performing that duty always himſelf, 
if there was no clergyman preſent : but as to his 
private exercife in devotion, he took: that extraor- 
dinary care to keep what he did ſecret, that this 
part of his character muſt be defective, except it 
be acknowledged that his humility in covering it 
commends him much more than the higheſt ex- 
preſſions would have done. 


 GrearT as the ſtrength of his virtue was, yet 
he himſelf was always very diſtruſtful of it: and 
no wonder that ſuch an humble temper, joined to 
(its natural conſequences) watchfulneſs, and de- 
pendance on the aids of the Spirit of Gop, ſhould 
produce ſuch excellent effects in him. 


Hz had a ſoul enlarged and raiſed above that 
mean appetite of loving money *, which is gene- 
rally the root of all evil, He was very moderate 
in all the profits which he made by his practice 
when at the bar ; where he pleaded with the ſame 
kincerity that he uſed in the other parts of his life, 
and uſed to ſay, it was as great a diſhonour as a 
man was capable of, that for a little money he was 


All 


® Vide page 224, and 228, of this Volume, 
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- Invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, and 


. 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| 


the tenderneſs and familiarity that became one, 


id =] 


All this he aſcribed to the unmeaſurable deſire of 
heaping up wealth, which corrupted: the ſouls of 
fome that ſeemed otherwiſe to be born and made 


for great things. 


| Waits a practitioner, differences were often 
referred to. him, which he ſettled ; but would take 
no reward for his pains, (though offered by both 


parties together after the agreement was made) 


ſaying, Can I ſpend my time better than to make 
people friends ? Muſt I have no time allowed me 
to do good in? 


Hs laid aſide the tenth penny of all he got for 
the poor, which he diſpenſed with the greateſt 
ſecrecy, and took great care to be well informed of 
proper objects for his charities : when judge, he 
gave many of the conſiderable perquiſites of his 
place to the jails, to diſcharge poor priſoners, 
who never knew from whoſe hands their relief 
came. 


WatLz at his houſe in the cbuntry, he uſually 


made them ſit at the table with himſelf. He not 
only relieved the poor of his own pariſh, but ſent 
ſupplies to the neighbouring pariſhes, as there 
was occaſion for it. And he treated them all with 


| who 
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#ho conſidered they were of the ſame nature with 
himſelf, and were reduced to no other neceſſities, 
but ſuch as he himſelf might be brought to. 


@ n *. 


Wurn he lived in the country, if any common 

zgars came to him, as he was in his walks, he 
would aſk ſuch as were capable of working, why 
they went about ſo idly: if they anſwered it was 
becauſe they could find no work, he often ſent 
them into ſome fields to gather the ſtones in it 
into one heap, and then would pay them liberally 
for their pains': this being done, he uſed to ſend 
his carts, and cauſed them to be carried: to fuch' 
places of the highways as needed mending *. 
But when he was in town he dealt his charities 
very liberally, even among the ſtreet beggars; 
and when ſome told him that he thereby encou- 
raged idleneſs, and that moſt of theſe were notori- 
ous cheats ; he uſed to anſwer, that he believed 
moſt of them were ſuch, but among them there 
were ſome that were great objects of charity, and 
preſt with grievous neceſſities; and that he had 
rather give his, alms to fcenty who might be. 
perhaps rogues, than that one of the other ſort 
ſhould periſh for want of that ſmall relicf which 
he g gave them. 


Vor. I. Y He 


Let not the young * deſpiſe theſp 1 minuta 
articles ; but remember how careful in this ſame re pect the 
great and humble Epaminondas was, 
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H loved building much, which he affected. 
chiefly becauſe it employed many poor people; 
but one thing was obſerved in all his buildings, 
that though he had excellent judgment in archi. 
tecture, yet the changes he made in his houſes 
were always from magnificence to uſefulneſs; for 
in every thing he conſtantly avoided whatever 
looked like pomp or vanity. 


Hz was a gentle landlord to all his tenants, and 
was ever ready upon any reaſonable complaints to 
make abatements ; for he was merciful as well az 
righteous, 


Ix ſum, his eſtate did ſhew how little he minded 
the raiſing a great fortune; for from 100 /. per 
annum, he raiſed it not quite to 900 4. and of this 
a very conſiderable part came in by his ſhare of 
Mr. Selden's eſtate; yet this, conſidering his 
great practice while a counſeller, and his conſtant 
frugal and modeſt way of living, was but a ſmall 
fortune. | 


Mu. Selder's library was valued at ſome thouſands 
of pounds, and was believed to be one of the 
curiouſeſt collections in Europe. This library Sir 
Matthew, with the other executors, moſt generouſly 
parted with, giving it to the Bodley library at 
Oxford, (where it is ſtill preſerved with all .* 

N F | or 
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for the honour of Selden's memory, and the benefit 
of the public; though if it had not been for theſe 
motives, the parting with ſo many excellent books, 
would have been as uneaſy to our judge, as any 
thing of that nature could be; for he valued 
books and manuſcripts above all things in the 
world.. He himſelf had made a great and rare 
collection of manuſcripts belonging to the law of 
England, which he was forty years in collecting, 
and at a very great expence; and theſe all he left 
as a teſtimony of his honour and reſpect to the 
ſociety of Lincoln Inn, where he had the greateſt 
part of his education. 


By all theſe inſtances it does appear how much 
he was raiſed above the world, or the love of it. 
But having thus maſtered things without him, his 
next ſtudy was to overcome his own inclinations. 


Hz was, as he ſaid himſelf, naturally paſſionate; 
but he ſo governed himſelf, that he was never 
ſeen, even by thoſe who lived long about him, 
diſordered with anger, (though he met with ſome 
difficult trials) but frequently returned good for 


Hz was a very gentle and tender maſter to his 
ſervants, never turning any one away, when there 
22 were 


Viade page 244 of this Volume. 
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were any hopes left of reclaiming them from bad 
courſes ; when he reproved any, it was with the 

ateſt ſweetneſs and gravity ; but when incorri- 
gible, he turned them away ; for he ſaid, he that 
by his place ought to puniſh diſorders in other 
people, muſt by no means ſuffer them in his own 
| houſe. 


_* 8 judge was of a _ tender and com- 
paſſionate nature, which did eminently appear in 
his trying criminals ; for though he uſed never to 
be mollified to any tenderneſs, which hindered 
juſtice, yet he behaved himſelf with that regard to 
the priſoners, which became both the gravity of a 
Judge, and the pity that was due to men whoſe 
lives lay at ſtake. He examined the witneſſes in 
the ſofteſt manner, and ſummed up all the evidence 
ſo equally, that the criminals themſelves never 
complained of him. When it came to him to 
give ſentence of death (which was the part of 
his office the moſt diſagreeable to him) his 
ſpeeches to the priſoners, directing them to prepare 
for their laſt hour, were ſo weighty, ſo free of all 
affectation, and fo ſerious and devout, that many 
perſons were edified by them, and uſed to fay, 


they heard yery few ſuch ſermons. 


His mercifulneſs extended even to his beaſts; 
when his horſes grew old, he fold them not, but 
turned 


SY 
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turned them Jooſe on his grounds. His ſhepherd 
having a dog blind with age, the judge hearing of 
it, ſent for the poor animal, and fed him in his 
houſe till he died. And he was ſcarce ever ſeen 
more angry, than with one of his ſervants, for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, ſo that it died for 
want of food. 


Hz was a great encourager of all young perſons 
that, he ſaw follow their books diligently, ro whom 
he uſed to give directions concerning the method 
of their ſtudy, with an humanity and ſweetneſs, 
that wrought much on all that came near him : 
and in a ſmiling pleaſant way he would admoniſh 
them, if he ſaw any thing amiſs in them. 


His diſcourſes in private converſation were ge- 
nerally fixed on ſome good and uſeful ſubject: he 
neither ſaid nor did any thing with affectation, but 
uſed a ſimplicity that was both natural to himſelf, 
and very eaſy to others. In his furniture, and way 
of life, he was plain; his temper equal, rather 
chearful than merry ; his deportment full of tran- 
quility, even in ſome very grievous misfortunes, 
particularly the very unhappy death of one of his 


ſons; for though he had a temper ſo tender that 


fad 


Vid. Character of Plutarch in the ſecond Volume. 
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fad things were apt enough to make deep im- 
preſſions on him, yet the regard he had to the 
wiſdom and Providence of Gop, did to admiration 
maintain the tranquility of his mind. For he had 
a generous and noble idea of Gop in his mind; 
and this he found did above all conſiderations 
preſerve his quiet. 


Hr left a very numerous family; and in after 
times it is not to be doubted, but it will be 
reckoned no ſmall honour to derive from him. As 


he was honoured while he lived, ſo he was much 


{4 lamented when he died, 


- 


His humble epitaph, as placed by his own 


order on his plain tomb. 


Hic inbumatur corpus, 


©. MATTHEI HALE, Militis : 
 RoperTi HALE and loannz Uxoris eius, 


Filii unici: 

Nati in hac parochid de Alderly, 
1 die Nov. 1609. 
Denati verd ibidem 25 Dec. 1676. 
Etatis ſue 67. 


Tur 


Tur 
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Tux juſt inſcription for his memory, though 
his modeſty forbad any ſuch to be put on his 
tomb-ſtone, 


He was one of the Greateſt PATTERNs his age 
afforded ; whether in his private deportment, 
as a Chriſtian ; or in his public employments 
either at the bar or on the bench *. 


END of the FixsT VoLumr. 


® Tt is hoped that the readers will excuſe the extraordinary 
length of this character; eſpecially as every one of the above 
lines is tranſcribed from Dr. Burnet, and is allo very likely to 
contribute conſiderably to the good deſign of this work. 


